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ITH this issue of THE SPECTATOR we begin the publi- 
W cation of a semi-monthly supplement, which is found 
to be necessary in order to present to our readers the large 
amount of matter of interest to life insurance men that ac- 
cumulates upon our hands. For a long time we have had 
each week an excess of matter for our regular issue ranging 
from one to four or five pages, and to relieve this congestion 
the supplement is introduced, in which will be gathered every 
other week miscellaneous articles of interest to life insurance 
men especially. The regular news items regarding life in- 
surance will be found in the body of the paper, as heretofore. 
It will be our aim to make the semi-monthly supplement of 
interest and value to all persons engaged in the business of 
life insurance, whatever capacity, replete with suggestions 
for the aids in enabling them to present the subject of life 
insurance in its most attractive form to the thousands of per- 
sons who should have the protection of life insurance. The 
actuarial, medical, legal and financial phases of the busi- 
ness will receive attention from time to time. THE SPECTATOR 
has heretofore given more space to life insurance matters 
than any other insurance journal, but as letters received 
irom correspondents indicate that agents and others desire 
a publication devoted to their business exclusively, the semi- 
monthly supplement will meet this demand. With two issues 
monthly devoted especially to their interests, and current 
news treated of at length in regular weekly issues, THE SPEc- 
TATOR will present more life insurance literature than any 
other journal in the field. All persons desiring to keep 
abreast of the times in this field should subscribe to THE 
SPECTATOR, thereby securing the four issues monthly and 
the supplements in addition. 





If a young man on entering the life insurance field were instructed 
to limit his ambition to securing applications for $2000 policies, he 
would, no doubt, say, “there’s nothing in this for me.” Presumably 
every agent lives in hopes of landing applications for $50,000 or 
$100,000, and of continuing this operation indefinitely. It is well to 
aim high in this respect. As a matter of fact, however, the agents 
who secure applications for large sums are very few compared with 
the total number of agents. It is pleasant to read of million-dollar 
policies, but the men who can afford to carry such policies are so 
scarce that it is not worth while looking for them. The applications 
that are most easily obtained range from $2000 to $10,000, the aver- 
age amount of the policies in force December 31, 1902, of seventy- 
seven companies (not including the industrials) was only $2085. It is 
not worth while, therefore, to despise the small policies, for they are 





a most important factor in making up the aggregate of insurance 
written. December 31, 1902, the total amount in force of the same 
seventy-seven companies was $8,698,587,912, and it took 4,172,288 poli- 
cies to make up this amount. Do not, by any means, neglect your 
prospects who are able to take $5000 or $10,000 insurance, but while 
working up these to the sticking point, throw out your tentacles in 
other directions and land some of the smaller fry at the same time 
that you pull in the larger fish. Keep your lines out on all sides, 
and do not neglect the slightest nibble that takes your bait. The 
smaller policies are notably the most persistent renewals, and the 
“business that stays is the business that pays.” With policies of 
moderate size you are apt to make a record with your company, 
while other fellows are chasing the million-dollar rainbows. 





Vice-President Buckner of the New York Life struck a keynote 
when he advised agents to go after business with a sample policy in 
their pocket. A salesman in any other line would make a sorry spec- 
tacle trying to show up the advantages of a certain line of goods with- 
out any samples. How many times have men on the road been com- 
pelled to sit idle in a hotel because a sample trunk went astray? The 
prospective buyer likes to see the goods; even the most expensive 
catalogues proving unsatisfactory. This being true of other lines, 
why not of insurance? By all means talk from the policy. Even if 
you have to go away without an application, your prospect knows that 
the good arguments you have advanced are based on the contract itself. 
Perhaps, while tracing out one clause after another, he may become 
sufficiently interested to look on with you. He may not buy, but hav- 
ing seen the contract he is in a position to recommend you and your 
company to others. Carry a sample and use it. Better still, let it be 
a policy on your own life for a snug sum. 








LIFE INSURANCE COMMENT. 

With the opening of the legislative session in a number of States 
the old question of taxation of insurance premiums again comes to 
the fore. For many years company managers, agents and insurance 
journals have argued against the injustice of taxing premiums on 
life insurance policies, but with so little effect that the taxation has 
increased rather than diminished. During 1902 the life insurance 
companies operating in the State of New York paid out for taxes, 
licenses and fees, exclusive of real estate taxes, the sum of $6,003,727, 
or nearly one-fourth of the total amount paid by them in dividends 
to their policyholders. The figures for the individual companies were 
as follows: New York Life, $712,021; Mutual of New York, $697,530; 
Metropolitan, $557,268; Northwestern, $548,932; Equitable of New 
York, $543,753; Prudential, $482,544; Mutual Benefit, $365,321; Penn 
Mutual, $281,480; Aetna Life, $275,024; Connecticut Mutual, $217,284; 
John Hancock, $121,903; Massachusetts Mutual, $98,455; Union Cen- 
tral, $96,163; Provident Life and Trust, $89,065; National of Vermont, 
$82,882: New England, $81,632; Phoenix Mutual, $73,255; Mutual 
Reserve, $64,513; State Mutual, $62,560; Provident Savings, $59,959; 
Travelers, $55,489; Fidelity Mutual, $48,019; Washington, $42,020; 
Germania, $40,551; Home Life, $36,847; Union Mutual, $36,740; 
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Hartiord Life, $33,980; Manhattan, $33,316; Berkshire, $32,005; 
United States, $24,570; Michigan Mutual, $24,501; State Life, $17,618; 
Security Mutual, $17,386; Pacific, $16,281; Connecticut General, 
$12,166; Bankers of New York, $10,868; Minnesota Mutual, $7789; 
Colonial, $2044. The foregoing amounts are taken from the pockets 
of the policyholders for the benefit of the State, whose aim should 
be to encourage all forms of thrift. Had these taxes not been im- 
posed the dividends paid to policyholders would have been increased. 
It is no doubt harder to have a tax law repealed than to pass one, 
but the mistake in the past has been that company managers have not 
been aggressive enough in fighting such laws. In order that relief 
may be had every policyholder should be made to understand that his 
individual premium is taxed, and as the money with which the tax 
is paid can only come from him, he is directly interested, and his 
services should be enlisted in the fight. The inconsistency of the 
several tax laws is emphasized by the fact that fraternal orders are 
exempt from taxation. If the principle of taxation is right at all the 
policyholders of fraternal organizations should be taxed upon the 
premiums collected to pay a loss after it has occurred in the same 
way that ordinary policyholders are taxed upon premiums paid 
before the death of the insured. In both cases the amount collected, 


less expenses, goes to the beneficiary. 

Last year the much discussed Gain and Loss Exhibit was only 
required by two States from the life insurance companies, and the 
same two States will again ask for it in 1904. The form used has 
come to be recognized as nearly perfect in its scope, every detail 
necessary to the making of an accurate showing of gain and losses 
and their sources being included, while the companies have become 
used to its requirements and are able to fill it in without resorting 
overmuch to estimates. One of the two departments using this ex- 
hibit has this year asked for a showing with regard to business of 
less than one year’s standing, both as to mortality and expense. 
Companies are required to show the total expected death losses, the 
actual death losses incurred, the total loading on first year’s pre- 
miums collected and the total expenses chargeable first year, in- 
cluding (1), commissions (2), other expenses. Under other ex- 
penses companies are required to include all bonuses, salaries and 
expenses of agents employed in procuring new business; all ad- 
vances to agents on account of new business, salaries and traveling 
expenses of field superintendents, all expenses of canvassing litera- 
ture, policy forms, rate books, instruction books and advertising, 
expenses of agents meetings, fees and salaries of medical examiners, 
medical inspection and commercial or inspection: reports upon ap- 
plicants, and all other items chargeable to new business. Such a 
requirement, if freely complied with, will show clearly the actual cost 
to the several companies of procuring new business and may deter- 
mine the oft-mooted question as to whether excessive pressure for 
volume pays. It is not disputed that new business absorbs the 
greater part of the first year’s premium, and it will be interesting to 
see how the companies compare in economical management so far 
as their productive forces are concerned. 

Xx * * * 

An experienced life insurance man, in conversation recently, stated 
that it was a mistake for agents to throw all their energies into their 
work during the closing months of the year in order to make a good 
showing. He did not mean to infer that agents should let up in 
those months but that their work should be persistent throughout 
the year. Every month, he claimed, was a good month for life 
insurance soliciting, although some months might be better than 
others, and the really successful agent is the one who maps out his 
work from day to day and sticks at it until something is accom- 
plished. Such a man needs no urging in the last quarter to make up 
his allotment, for his steady work throughout the year insures that 
he will reach the goal. The pressure, which has been so common 
in recent years, to make December a heavy month for production, 
has not, in the opinion of many conservative men, done the business 
very much good. In that month, more than in any other, rebating 
has been rampant, and hundreds of men have made it a practice to 
take out policies in December at the lowest figure they could squeeze 
the agent down to with no intention of renewing them if they were 
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in condition to repeat the operation another year. Asa rule a man’s 
expenses are higher in the last month of the year than at any other 
time, so that a premium coming due that month is more or less of a 
burden, and causes a feeling of dissatisfaction. January, on the 
‘other hand, is a month when the active agent should be able to pro- 
cure many applications. It is one of the great dividend paying 
months of the year, a portion of which can be diverted for pre- 
miums. Men making a life work of insurance soliciting need little 
urging to procure business, but their success will never be assured 
until they work systematically making every day contribute its full 
share toward the general result aimed at. 
* * * * 

In Pennsylvania the Attorney-General has rendered an opinion 
declaring that the so-called board contracts are illegal, being in 
violation of the anti-rebate law. During the past ten years a number 
of companies have put out such contracts as a means of influencing 
new business and for the purpose of getting themselves well estab- 
lished in new territory. The contracts are promises to pay certain 
indefinite amounts based on the amount of insurance in force in the 
territory covered for a period of one year, in consideration of the good- 
will and services of the holder in recommending the company to 
their neighbors. A board-contract holder need not necessarily be a 
policyholder of the company, so that payment for his services does 
not affect any premium, while even if he has a policy the premium 
must be paid in full, settlement under the other contract being made 
in cash at a different date. It is true, however, that wherever these 
contracts have been sold much trouble has been stirred up, mainly 
due to misrepresentations made by the agents, who have claimed that 
the plan would result in a great reduction in the cost of the insurance, 
whereas, the two contracts were entirely without relation to each 
other. So far as the Pennsylvania ruling is concerned it is under- 
stood that most of the companies named as issuing such contracts 
long ago ceased their sale, and originally were advised by the then 
Attorney-General that the contracts were legal. 

x. * * * 

It now seems more than probable that the uniform fraternal bill 
endorsed by the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners, 
in October last, will receive a very cool reception in the various 
legislatures. The National Fraternal Congress is actively opposing 
it, and is circulating a letter received from one of the Commisioners 
who voted against the bill. The opposition of this official is based 
upon the section requiring the Actuaries’ Table, with four per cent 
interest as a standard of solvency. He argues that both the Actu- 
aries’ and the American mortality tables have proved too high for 
conservative, well-managed companies, and does not think it un- 
reasonable for the fraternals to be allowed to calculate their rates 
upon a table compiled from their own experience. One great truth 
is contained in his letter when he says: ‘‘What fraternal orders now 
need, is not recommendations for the enactment of beautiful theories 
into law, but some sensible provision to meet a condition.” Un- 
fortunately, the managers of the fraternals do not seem able to find 
this sensible provision, but keep on drifting in the hope that some- 
thing will turn up to avert the threatened crash. The turning down 
of the mortality table compiled under the auspices of the National 
Fraternal Congress was due to the fact that no actuary would vouch 
for its accuracy, not even those who had rendered some assistance 
in preparing it. As the general bill will apply only to new fraternals, 
except so far as it permits of reorganization of old orders, its pro- 
visions on the whole seem eminently fair and reasonable. 





LIFE INSURANCE QUERIES. 
NET AND GROSS NATURAL PREMIUMS. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECYATOR.] 

On page 92 of your Handy Guide for 1903, I notice a table showing “Net 
and Gross Natural Premiums.” Will you kindly answer the following 
questions about said table, and oblige: 

1.—Is said table a ‘‘Level premium” table? 

2.—Would it be possible for any company to carry insurance on that 
table, either at ‘Actuaries’ or American four per cent?” And do it suc- 
cessfully? 

3.—From age 20 to age 30, I notice the rate is higher on the American 
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four per cent. From age 30 to age 77 the rate is considerably higher on 
the Actuaries’ four per cent. And from age 77 to age 95 the rate changes 
again and is considerably higher on the American four per cent. Why this 
shifting of the higher rate? Since the American starts out on a higher 
rate, and ends on a higher rate, why should it not be on a higher rate 
clear through? 

I presume these questions will sound simple to you, but I am not an 
actuary, and am asking for information. 

Thanking you in advance, I remain, very truly yours, 

Be es: 

Answer—Dear Sir:—Replying to your communication, will answer 
your questions in the order in which they are propounded. 

First. You ask whether the table on page 92 of The Handy Guide 
is a level premium table. Replying, we would say, no. A level pre- 
mium table is a table in which the premium paid remains constant 
throughout the entire premium-paying period. In the table referred 
to the premium rate changes with each successive year, as per the 
figures in the table. Therefore, the premium is not the same for any 
two years. 

Second. It would be possible for a company to carry insurance 
on which the premium is based upon the table mentioned above. 
Also, this company could carry out its contracts successfully, pro- 
viding it kept expenses within the loading on said premiums, that is, 
33 1-3 per cent. However, at the present time, it would be necessary 
for a company, which intended to remain on a perfectly solvent basis, 
to assume an interest earning of 3% per cent or 3 per cent, instead 
of 4 per cent, as per stated table. Therefore, a table of natural 
premiums, similar to the one mentioned, but assuming 3% per cent 
or 3 per cent, instead of 4 per cent, would make a safe basis for 
insurance for any company starting at the present time. We would 
state, however, that no ‘old line” company, within our knowledge, 
bases its premium on the step-rate or natural premium plan, all of 
them using the level premium standard. 

Third. The Actuaries’ Table and the American Table are compiled 
from entirely different data, the former in Great Britain, the 
latter in America. These data have no relation, whatever, to each 
other. It is, therefore, natural that the tables cross one another in 
two or three places, as they simply represent the experience found 
to be true in these countries respectively. The natural premiums 
of the two tables will bear the same relation to one another as the 
original morality tables. According to the American Table the last 
lives in the table will die at age 95, and at age 96 no one will be lett. 
This is why you find no premiums on the American Table after age 
95. On the Actuaries’ Table the last life dies at age 99. Therefore, 
in this table, the premiums are carried up to that age. 





RE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL. 
[To THE Eprtor or THE SPECTATOR.] 

I have before me an illustration of the Columbian National on the 
ordinary life plan at age 40, with an accumulation period of twenty 
years, and note the following: ‘Illustrations based on the published 
experience of the leading companies and the assumption that all profits 
will be allowed to accumulate. At the end of the twentieth year 
cash $6880,” and below this the following: “The profits on new pol- 
icies in this, as jn any other company, depend upon future experience. 
We suggest that, as the persons in this company have all been recently 
examined, and are all good risks, the profit from savings in mortality 
in this company, must, of necessity, for the next 15 or 20 years, ex- 
ceed those of any other company older than the Columbian, and if the 
older companies, with their higher mortality rate, and, in most in- 
stances, higher expense rate, can return the sums estimated above, the 
Columbian may be expected to do even better.” In another illustra- 
tion of $5000 at age 40, twenty-payment life, the cash payable is given 
as $5090. It is my understanding that in both the ordinary life, with 
the cash dividend of $6880, and the twenty-payment life, $5090, that 
these amounts are estimated values of the surplus. 

I would like to inquire if you know of any such published figures 
at this or any other time by any company. 

Answer.—The figures given in the illustration above referred to evi- 
dently include the cash value of the policies and the surplus accumu- 
lations. A leading New York company shows under a similar ordinary 
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life policy a total cash value (including dividend) of $778 per one 
thousand, and $1110 per thousand under twenty-payment life policies, 
so that in comparison therewith the figures of the Columbian Na- 
tional ($688 and $1018 respectively) may be considered as conserva- 
tive. A prominent actuary has, during the past year, expressed the 
opinion that a young company may expect to make greater gains 
from mortality than older companies, although he did not commit 
himself as to the possible extent of such savings. 
December 19, 1903. 





CHANGING OF POLICY FORMS. 
[To THE Eprror or THE SPECTATOR. } 

As an old reader of THe Specrator, I presume upon your good 
nature to the extent of inquiring as to the practice of companies, when 
policyholders are desirous of changing from one form of policy to 
another. Suppose the holder of an ordinary life policy, upon which 
one or two annual premiums have been paid, wishes to change his 
insurance to the twenty-payment life plan; upon what basis would such 
Your reply upon this point will oblige. 

‘ UNDERWRITER. 


a conversion be made? 


Plainfield, N. J., December 18, 1903. 

Answer—As a general rule, companies permit of the changing of a 
policy form to one with a higher premium on payment of the difference 
in premium rate for the time the policy has been in force with interest. 
In the case, however, of policies issued on the deferred dividend plan 
such changes are not encouraged. 





TEN REASONS FOR LIFE INSURANCE. 
The following reasons for life insurance are presented in a concise 
form by a writer for the New York Life, and contain the essence of 
arguinents which may be elaborated to fit individual cases by the 


resourceful field man: 

1.—It is the surest way to prevent the household loaf from being 
buried with the household head. 

2.—It helps to rid the community of pauperism and its expenses, 
and of the crimes incident to poverty. 

3.—It brings relief to the sorrows of be.eavement, and brightens 
the otherwise desolate pathway. 

4.—It gives the permanence of an estate, or of a fortune, to those 
depending only on their daily toil. 

5.—It is the safest of all investments, as it thrives even upon the 
ruins of ordinary financial concerns. 

6.—It is a profitable use of funds, securing both protection and 
accumulation of funds. 

7.—It is a property not exposed to the demands of creditors, but is 
protected by law for one’s heirs. 

8.—It brings ready money in a moment, and just at that moment 
when it is most timely and welcome. 

9.—It affords the convenience of a savings institution, and a pro- 
tection that savings cannot give. 

10.—It benefits the insured, prompting industry and economy, and 
prolongs life by relieving it of anxiety. 





AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COPIPANIES LEAD ALL 
OTHERS. 


Local insurance interests are noting with a good deal of satisfaction 
the growing patronage which American life insurance companies are 
receiving from foreigners. In fire insurance England is as progressive 
as this country, but in taking life risks a hesitation is shown which is 
working to the profit of the American companies, which do not 
hesitate. ee ; 

The English company is inclined to let the insurable man seek it 
out; here the company seeks out the man. Then again larger risks at 
more advanced ages and under less favorable conditions are taken 
by the American than bv the English companies. The endowment 
plan as practiced by the American companies has proved very attrac- 
tive, and all the advantages together explain how it is that Englishmen. 
and many men of. wealth and moderate means throughout the conti- 
nent, are insuring in the United States. ’ ; 

The greatest administrative ability, as well as experience in finance, 
are found in the big insurance corporations, which are capitalized at 
sums that would stagger an English company, and they do a business 
of such tremendous proportions that it can be done cheaper than in any 
other country except where there may be a modified form of State 
insurance. All our leading companies through their agents abroad 
are taking business out of the very hands of the English companies. 
And what is not gained that way is being brought over to us.—The 


Boston Transcript. 





A WOTIIAN’S INFLUENCE, 

A business man in Chicago recently died, leaving $3000 of life in- 
surance to his widow. Upon being paid this amount the lady said: 

It is a matter of serious regret to me that I bitterly opposed my hus- 
band insuring his life. Up to that time, we had our, money invested 
in building and loan associations, and were trying to pay for our little 
home, which was heavily mortgaged, and the premium on this policy 
seemed to me an unnecessary expense. The principal point made by 
the agent was that my husband should carry enough insurance, at 
least, to cover his liabilities, so that in the event of his death, I could 
save what was invested in building and loan associations and also 
my home. Had I given my consent, the policy would have been for 
$5000 instead of $3000. The wisdom of the agent’s advice is now 
fully illustrated in my case. 


WOMEN WAGE-EARNERS GOOD RISKS, 

A lady who has made a success of canvassing for life insurance was 
asked, ‘‘Who are your clients?” and made the following reply: 

Mostly working women; and it would surprise you how many of 
them are supporting or contributing to the support of families. I be- 
lieve that nine-tenths of the wage-earners of Chicago have others 
wholly or partly dependent upon them, and this class of people is be- 
ginning to learn that insurance is not only a good, but a necessary in- 
vestment to protect those who are dependent upon them, and to pro- 
vide for themselves in their old age. 


ARE YOU A WOMAN ?* 











If so, What Do You Do with Your Money ? 





By E. A. WATERMAN. 





Do you know if you would save some of the nickels, dimes, quarters 
and dollars that pass through your hands you could accumulate, in 
a limited number of years, one, five, ten or more thousand dollars? 

Or, if you have money to invest you can place it where its safety and 
profits are guaranteed? 

Let Us Tett You Azour It—Life insurance companies have some 
special investments that are particularly adapted to the needs of 
women having either large or small incomes. 

These investments, or special insurances, give greater security or 
profit than government, city, State or corporation bonds, savings 
banks, real estate, etc. 

Wuat Sucu InvestMeNtT MEANS To A WoMAN. 

First.—It ACCUMULATES WEALTH. 

If you are a woman of means, it safeguards your other investments. 

If you are a breadwinner, it enables you to accumulate a sum of 
money that would otherwise be impossible through small savings. 

It is a fund for emergencies that may come to any one unexpectedly. 

It gives relief from anxiety as to the future of yourself and those 
dependent on you. 

It enables you to make sure of carrying out the plans you may 
have for the future of yourself, a child, or other dependent, for whom 
you may have some special ambition. 

It teaches you to save what you might otherwise waste and have 
nothing to show for at the time when your insurance investment would 
yield you one or more thousand dollars. 

It gives independence and self-respect instead of dependence and 
humiliation that come to many women in later life, because they are 
without resources. 

Seconp.—Arso,utge SAFETY FoR Your Money is guaranteed. It 
cannot be misapplied by another, burnt, lost or stolen. 

“Safety” is what a woman wants to consider above all other things 
when investing her money, especially if it is the fund she is relying 
on for the comforts of her later life. 

If you have ever tried to invest either a large or small amount, you 
know by experience—and perhaps by losses—how difficult it is to get 
long-time, guaranteed investments which are so secure that you have 
no anxiety as to their safety. 

The investment of funds is a business in itself, which requires ex- 
perts who are in constant touch with changes that are taking place, as 
well as with existing conditions. 

Few men and women are able to command such experts individually, 

* Copyright by The Spectator Company, New York, 1903. 
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but through a life insurance company they may have expert services 
at a small cost. 

Trust funds are protected by a reserve required by law and a sur- 
plus that is a guarantee of itself. 

Every company is under the supervision of the insurance department 
of each State in which it does business. 

Twice a year they make sworn statements for publication as to the 
condition of their business. 

There is no business more closely guarded through protective laws, 
keen competition, full publicity, officers of high integrity, than that of 
life insurance. 

Nothing is greater proof of this fact than that there has not been 
a failure of a single standard life insurance company for years, while 
in every other line of business there have been scores of failures 
during the same period of time. 

Tuirp.—It Has GREATER ADVANTAGES THAN A SAVINGS BANK. 

You begin to save through a bank hoping to accumulate a certain 
amount. 

It is slow work saving this way, because the moderate rate of inter- 
est given is your only source of profit. 

You know that under no circumstances will the bank ever pay you 
a penny more than your actual deposits and interest earnings. 

Because you intended to save I0, 15, 20 or more years, until you had 
so many thousand dollars, but died just after you opened your bank 
account with a small deposit, it would never occur to your family to 
expect the bank to carry out your unfulfilled plans, and give them the 
thousands of dollars you intended to save, or several hundred per cent 
interest on your money. 

But life insurance does this, and much more. 

It guarantees the principal for the interest and benefit of payments 
never made. 

FourtH.—Lire INsurANcE Has GreATER ADVANTAGES THAN UNITED 
States Bonps. 

During the last ten years the profitableness of United States bonds 
has decreased 50 per cent. 

Some of these bonds now yield less than one per cent; others less 
than one and one-half per cent. 

State, city and corporation bonds have from time to time caused 
overwhelming loss to their owners, through decline in value. 

Guaranteed life policies for women are the best kind of bonds. 

They have special benefits that are available in case of emergencies. 

They may be paid for in one sum or in instalments, and are thus 
within the reach of people differently circumstanced. 

In case of your death prior to maturity of the contract, they may 
pay several hundred per cent on the investment, or more than any 
United States bond has ever paid. 

FirtuH.—Lire Insurance Has Greater Apvantaces THAN REAL 
Estate. 

Real estate may lessen in value. 

Its income may be reduced through taxes, fire insurance, loss of rent, 
repairs, etc. 

Time, attention and anxiety are generally required to keep it in 
paying condition. 

In time of emergency, such as your unexpected death, your property 
may only bring one-half or two-thirds of its value. 

It is very different with guaranteed insurances for women: 

They cannot decline in value. 

Their productiveness is not reduced through taxes, fire insurance, 
repairs, or other expenses usually incident to the possession of real 
estate. 

In case of your death, sudden or otherwise, instead of only being 
worth a fraction of their value, they are worth their Fur, VALUE IN 
CasH, and immediately provide the money to protect your other in- 
terests, or to meet unusual expenses. 

The outlay required to obtain ownership of one of these special 
investments about equals the Taxes on REAL Estate. 

Do you know of any valuable real estate you can acquire ownership 
of by merely paying the taxes on it for a limited number of years? 

Why buy property that you must pay for in full, when you can get 
property that is guaranteed as to value and profits by simply paying 


‘ i : 
the taxes on it! (To be Continued.) 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMMENT. 


Judging from a review of the annual statements of life insurance 
companies for 1903, already issued, the predictions freely made that 
1903 would be the banner year of life insurance have been abundantly 
verified. Satisfying gains in the new business account, and substantial 
additions to the volume in force, have been made by a majority of 
the companies, while the new organizations that have come into the 
field are all making good reports. The activity continuously displayed 
by the managing officers of the several life insurance companies indi- 
cates that no branch of business in the United States has more aggres- 
sive and capable officers than this. While their opportunities, per- 
haps, for personal gain are not so great as in purely commercial lines, 
they seemed to be imbued with a spirit of ambition which is almost 
without an equal, and they are always working for the interests of 
their policyholders. As the general public becomes more and more 
familiar with the advantages of life insurance, and the records of the 
several companies, it is bound to make closer inquiry into the specific 
benefits offered by individual organizations. This tendency has been 
observed by some managers who are consequently devoting more and 
more time to that part of their work which is directly connected with 
the business already in force. While new business will always be 
sought and pressed for with all the energy of the agency departments, 
other branches of the home office system must be equally alert in 
reaching out for a state of perfection. The investment department 
must have the very best talent available to guide it in the handling of 
the millions which are annually brought in, and the department 
charged with the collection of premiums must exert every effort to 
keep old policyholders with the company. In short, branch of 
the complex system making up the home office must work hand in 
hand to prevent waste and help the company grow in symmetrical 


every 


proportions. 

The decrease in market values of stocks and bonds last year, as indi- 
cated by some annual statements of life insurance companies, will have 
a marked influence on the growth of the surplus account for the year. 
At the close of 1902 the life insurance companies reporting to the 
New York Insurance Department reported an excess of market value 
over cost or book value of bonds and stocks of $62,959,558, equal to 
about 19.2 per cent of their total surplus funds over and above statu- 
tory liabilities. The amounts reported by the several companies were 
as follows: Etna Life, $2,232,063; Bankers of New York, $13,272; 
Berkshire, $268,282; Colonial, $9420; Connecticut General, $40,474; 
Connecticut Mutual, $1,202,253; Equitable, New York, $15,797,055; 
Fidelity Mutual, $68,416; Germania, $296,019; Hartford, $5419; Home 
Life, $259,429; John Hancock, $256,293: Manhattan, $204,362; Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, $761,928: Meecenalites: $616,014; Michigan Mutual, 
$6359; Minnesota Mutual, $4377; Mutual Benefit, $1,335.750: Mutual 
Life of New York, $25,363,910; Mutual Reserve, $3189; National of 
Vermont, $331,227; New England, $1,813,064; New York Life, $6,616,- 
244; Northwestern Mutual, $95,995; Pacific Mutual, $170,266; Penn 
Mutual, $580,761; Phoenix Mutual, $164.291: Presbyterian Ministers, 
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$45,966; Provident Life and Trust, $836,544; Provident Savings, $48,- 
505; Prudential, $1,455,527; Security Mutual, — $7877; State Mutual, 
$943,380; Travelers, $589,915; Union Central, $975; Union Mutual, 
$371,171; United States, $177,336; Washington — $19,010. It is more 
than probable that the decline in market values last year will wipe out 
nearly two-thirds of the above amounts, affecting the surplus to the 
extent of over forty millions of dollars. As the companies in their 
conservatism, however, count these excesses as mere paper profits, 
taking no account of them in the apportionment of surplus, their ac- 
tual financial strength will not be affected, and dividends will, for the 
most part, be on the same scale as in previous years. 
* * * * * 

For many years the Connecticut Mutual Life has been noted as a 
wonderfully good dividend-paying company, maintaining a scale estab- 
lished in accordance with its surplus-earning experience. As the years 
have gone by the company, in common with others, has been confronted 
with changed conditions as to the earning power of its investments, 
and during the past five or six years its payments to policyholders in 
the form of dividends have exceeded its actual surplus earnings for 
the year, with the result that the surplus funds have been drawn upon. 
A number of years ago the company had a similar experience, and 
found it necessary to somewhat modify its scale of dividends, with the 
result that the surplus immediately began to increase and grew larger 
cach year, until the close of 1898, since which time it has gradually 
gone down again. So long as the surplus of the company continued, in 
the conservative opinion of the managers, to provide an ample mar- 
gin of safety, there was no necessity for a change in the dividend scale, 
even although to maintain it, it was necessary to encroach upon the 
Col. Greene now, however, believes it to be to the policy- 
holders’ best interests to modify the dividend scale, and frankly an- 
nounces the reason therefor, as being due to a decreased interest in- 
come, a shrinkage in market values, and a temporary reduction of net 
income on account of expenses and taxes on the real estate foreclosed 
on account of the industrial and commercial depression following the 
Other companies have had the same experience in 
regard to decreased interest earnings, while the shrinkage in market 
values has affected all of them to a greater or less extent, so that the 
Connecticut Mutual, by reducing its dividend scale, is but following 
the example of others. President Greene informs the policyholders 
that it is hoped to make the reduction only a temporary one, and the 
past record of the company shows that every opportunity will be taken 
advantage of to furnish insurance at the lowest cost consistent with 
safety. 


surplus. 


panic of 1893. 


* * * x * 


Efforts are being made in various parts of the country to place the 
agency force of the companies on a more enduring foundation. The 
companies themselves are working to this end, so far as their general 
representatives are concerned, but the most important work must be 
done by the latter. Every large city, at least, has scores of men whose 
principal occupation is that of working the general agencies for ad- 
promising in return large volumes of business, which seldom 
he will stand, an 


vances, 
materializes. When one agent has been worked for a” 
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other one is tackled, and the process repeated until the so-called 
rounder finds it necessary to leave the town, or discovers some 
other easy method of making money. Some of these men go so far 
as to collect premiums on applications, and then vanish with- 
out reporting them. Various schemes have been devised, from 
time to time, to abolish this class of agents, but, owing to a 
lack of co-operation on the part of general managers, without any 
great measure of success. In some cities, general agents of long ex- 
perience have abandoned the system of advances, or, at least, its indis- 
criminate practice, and haye found it profitable to do so. Their ex- 
ample should be followed by others, and then there would soon be an 
end of rounders. 


* * * XK * 


Much has been said in THe Spectator, from time to time, on the 
necessity for systematic work in canvassing for life insurance, and 
it is gratifying to note that each year sees a larger proportion of men 
giving their time and energies to the work in the same manner as they 
would be expected to act in an office with specified office hours. Where 
a man is comparatively free to follow his own inclinations as to work- 
ing or not working, there are apt to be times when little is done, fol- 
lowed by periods of frantic work to secure business necessary to make 
up allotments, or to procure the money wherewith to meet incurred 
obligations. The systematic urging of the managers at the home office 
to the men in the field to procure new business has been productive 
of much good in building up a class of steady producers, and the 
only men who object to such urging are those who like to lie off a 
while, after having written a fairly large policy. This is a good time 
to put into practice the oft-recommended plan of seeing a certain num- 
ber of persons every day throughout 1904, without regard to the 
business already written or promised. Such work will produce re- 
sults which, we venture to say, will astonish the spasmodic worker 
and cause him, not only to materially increase his writings, but to 
attract the attention of the home office officials. Get the habit of seeing 
people daily and good results will surely follow. 





CAREERS FOR THE COMING MEN. 


Choosing a career for young men to follow has always been a 
matter of interest and importance to parents as w ell as to the young 
men themselves. As the great majority of young men entering busi- 
ness life have little to invest except their brains and enthusiasm, the 
question has always been, What business can be entered with the 
greatest prospect for future success, requiring the investment of little 
or no capital at the beginning? United States Senator John F. 
Dryden of New Jersey, one of the most prominent and successful 
business men of the country, and the man who first introduced indus- 
trial life insurance into the United States, has written an interesting 
and timely article on the opportunities which life insurance offers 
as a career for men starting in business. An important thought in 
reading Senator Dryden’s article is that his remarks apply with the 
same force to men in middle age as they do to young men. The 
article is worth reading by all men, young and old. Below are re- 
produced extracts from this admirable article, the full text of which 
may be obtained upon application to the Prudential: 

Life insurance has been defined as a social device for making ac- 
cumulations for meeting uncertain loss of capital, which is carried 
out through the transfer of the risks of many to one person, or to a 
group of persons, in clear recognition of the principle that “‘the 
aggregate danger is less than the sum of the individual dangers, for 
the reason that it vis more certain, and uncertainty of itself is an 
element of danger.” Primarily devised to provide for the support of 
widows and orphans, the practice has been developed so as to include 
the secure investment of surplus earnings, in conjunction with the 
insurance of a sum payable at death. 

This, then, appears on its face a reasonable proposition, that for 
a career many young men would choose well and wisely to attach 
themselves to what already is one of the foremost and most impor- 
tant business enterprises of the age. Subject #0 no violent fluctua- 
tions, of an enduring character, and growing at a rapid rate, the 
administration and management of this business require an army of 
men of exceptional ability, integrity, energy and insight, and to such 
the business offers not only adequate compensation, but more than 
average remuneration. In no business, it is safe to say, is the divi- 
sion of labor carried to so high a degree of perfection and at such 
little cost to the individual. In life insurance the greatest possible 

range of opportunity is given to every individual worker, whether in 
the office or outside, and the gradations ot employment are such 
that at least a moderate amount of success is within the reach of all 
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who conform to the simplest principles of industry, energy and 
integrity. 

The field work of ordinary and industrial agents has much in 
common, and yet there is a radical difference. Both classes of agents 
have to secure business by personal solicitation, with this difference, 
that the former reaches the more prosperous element of the popula- 
tion, while the latter is expected to canvass largely among the 
families of wage-earners or people of small means. This work is 
thoroughly supervised by district superintendents and assistant 
superintendents, who are responsible for the most effective manage- 
ment of their respective districts. While the average amount of in- 
surance under industrial policies is about one-seventeenth of that of 
the ordinary, the opportunity for insuring the entire family increases 
correspondingly the opportunities for making an agency a position 
of material importance. The usual method is to transfer to a new 
agent a certain amount of collectible premiums, and through this 
introduction to the business he becomes familiar with the territory 
and soon adapts himself to the local conditions. Promotion is 
rapid from the position of an agent to that of an assistant superin- 
tendent, with a guaranteed salary, and to the still higher position of 
district superintendent. Very little technical education is required 
for industrial field work, and the chief elements of success are energy, 
tact and integrity. 

Additional attractions for employment as life insurance field work- 
ers are the opportunities for outdoor life, contact with different 
elements of the population, and, perhaps most of all, the certainty 
of finding remunerative employment in any part of the country—in 
fact, in almost any part of the civilized world. A good solicitor for 
life insurance can secure a paying position anywhere, and he will 
be readily employed if he can furnish satisfactory references and 
credentials. 

The general management of a life insurance company is under a 
board of directors or trustees, according to the character of the in- 
stitution—whether proprietary or mutual. The direct administration 
is in charge of officers and officials, to each of whom specific duties 
are assigned. The president’s duty is to maintain a general super- 
vision over and direction of the business of the company, both in 
the office and in the field, but in particular he must give his attention 
to the care and investment of the company’s funds and to other 
financial transactions—a great and far-reaching responsibility. 

The vast office machinery of a large company is exceedingly com- 
plex, and not readily separated into its integral parts, but, speaking 
generally, there are usually three groups of officers—the first being 
in charge of the office and field administration; the second repre- 
senting law, finance and real estate; and the third the actuarial, 
medical and statistical departments. 

The general office organization is divided into a large number of 
departments, each of which is under a manager and assistant man- 
ager, who in most cases have reached their positions by entering as 
clerks and often as office boys. The more important branches are 
the supervisor’s, cashier’s, auditor’s, bookkeeper’s, policy issue, 
claim, purchasing, editorial, advertising, mail and supply depart- 
ments. Some companies have their own printing department, man- 
aged as a distinct commercial enterprise, with work limited to the 
needs of the company. Life insurance companies usually publish 
weekly or monthly publications for the instruction of the agency 
force and the information of the general public. 

In a general way, it may be said that the scientific temperament is 
most likely to lead to success in home office administration. This 
term is here made use of in the widest sense. Perhaps the first prin- 
ciple of success is absolute accuracy, which, in other words, means 
a careful training of all one’s faculties, since the trained eye is able 
to see where the untrained eye discerns nothing. Scientific training, 
as well as all higher education, distinctly qualifies a man for admin- 
istrative responsibility. 

The work of a home office may be compared to the work of a 
general staff of an army, the very purpose of which, in a large meas- 
ure, is to seek the problems that ordinary observers cannot see. 
If anywhere there is necessity for the preaching and practice of what 
President Roosevelt calls the gospel of intelligent work, it is in the 
office and field administration of.a life insurance company. There 
is an increasing demand, not only for men of energy and ability, 
possessing integrity, tact and perseverance, but also for specialists, 
to bring to higher perfection the numerous minor departments for 
the investigation of facts and forces beneath the surface of every- 
day business experience. The demand for young men of exceptional 
ability is out of all proportion to the available supply, and there is 
abundant opportunity for the profitable employment of large num- 
bers of college-bred men, or men of higher education, who are 
practically certain, other things being equal, to make a greater suc- 
cess in the field oi life insurance “that in any other branch of 
commercial enterprise. 

Those who have carefully observed the tendency of the busi- 
ness are entirely at ease in making the prediction that within 
another twenty-five years the present position of life insurance will 
appear as insignificant as the position of the business in 1875 appears 
to us at the present time; and it would seem to be a perfectly rational 
view that the intelligent, industrious and tactful young man is not 
likely to be in error in making a choice of life insurance as a business 
career. 
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LIFE INSURANCE VERSUS OTHER INSURANCE. 


In a recent number of The Agency Bulletin the following argu- 
ment for life insurance was adduced by Vice-President Buckner of 
the New York Life: 

May come? No, sir, will come! One fire loss to every 175 fire 
policies issued. One accident claim to every ten accident policies 
issued. One disability claim to every five health insurance policies 
issued. These facts are not hearsay, they are proved by statistics. A 
man is wise to protect himself against fires, accidents and sickness. 
They are very liable to happen. Yet how slim those chances are; 
how trifling in comparison with the certainty of the ultimate loss 
of life; how much more a man needs to protect himself or his loved 
ones against old age or death which will surely come—not to one 
person out of 175, not to one out of ten, not to one out of five, but 
to a clean 100 out of 100; something so inevitable that no human 
being has ever escaped. A few people may get hurt, but all must 
grow old or die. Another side to the picture in favor of life insur- 
ance is this: If John Jones insures his home or takes an accident or 
health policy, and his buildings neither burn nor accident nor illness 
overtakes him, then all the money he puts into fire, health or acci- 
dent insurance is lost, gone, spent. He has kissed it good-bye—has 
nothing on hand to show for it. He did have the protection while 
it lasted, to be sure, but he didn’t happen to need it. He bought his 
pie and ate it. With the New York Life he has both the protection 
and the money. It’s an anomaly. He eats his pie and has it, too. 
Your clients have a certainty ahead of them. They can bank, posi- 
tively, on what will happen. You can easily convince them that 
while they are depositing money in an accumulation policy they are 
not throwing it away; they are accumulating property, a bank ac- 
count, an asset, money that will not only come back to them should 
the “house burn,” but more than that, money that will be for them 
like money in the savings bank, in case they live. Fire, accident, 
illness may come. Old age or death will come; and the safest, the 
most ideal, preparation against them is an accumulation investment 
policy with the New York Life. 





SOME LIFE INSURANCE « NOTES.”’’ 


The following is from the pen of Vice-President Buckner of the 
New York Life, and was printed in The Bulletin issued by that com- 
pany: 

I. It is not impiety to talk of life insurance; for it is not insuring 
existence, but possession. 

2. It is not distrusting providence; for trust in providence does not 
preclude self-help. 

3. It is not a chance operation; 
legitimate and scientific basis. 

4. It is not a speculation or deceit ; for many of the best men in the 
world are its supporters. 

5. It is not all “expense ;” 
simply accumulation. 

6. It is not a risk from inability to keep up payments; for a policy 
may be on the non-forfeiture plan. 

7. It is not for the poor only; for the rich are now very generally 
taking advantage of it. 

8. It is not for the rich only; since few are so poor that they can- 
not keep up a life policy. 

g. It is not an unnecessary outlay; for no other provision is pos- 
itively certain and secure. 

10. It is not “just as well to put it off ;” 
or life may suddenly end. 


for it proceeds upon a strictly 


it is largely laying up for a future time— 


for health may be impaired 





HE NEVER MISSED HIS PREMIUMS AND IS $60,000 TO THE 
GOOD. 

The following is from a Cincinnati daily paper: 

“T have 960,000 life insurance,” said a gentleman connected with a 
large corporation to the writer yesterday. “Turned my fiftieth birth- 
day last week, and was taking mental stock of where I stand. Realized 
that, being still a salaried man, and likely always to remain one, my 
insurance policies were the main part of my possessions. Was insured 
rather early, and some of the contracts are endowments which mature 
soon. May take down the cash when they ripen, but probably shall 
turn them into additional insurance. The other policies are worth 
good money to me any day, and I could borrow on or sell them for a 
good sum outright. Don’t think I’ll ever do either. My insurance isn’t 
big compared to what some lucky men carry, but it’s away ahead of the 
average. The best thing about it to me is that I honestly believe I 
should have spent every dollar it has cost me tor something else had 
I not been insured. I havn’t missed the money I paid in premiums at 
all, and so am just $60,000 to the good. There is money in the policies 
right at hand, or near by, for myself, if I wish, and the whole lump 
for my family when I quit. I am just $60,000 ahead of what I should 


have been had I not taken the insurance.” 


——————— aa 
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ADVICE TO YOUNG AGENTS. 


President H. H. Ward, of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, in a recent address before the Cleveland association gave the 
following good advice to young agents as the road to success: 


To the young man entering this business I would say, first of all: 
Be honest—then be ambitious—be industrious—have enough confi- 
dence in yourself to carry you through the hard places, but don’t be 
overconfident. I believe more failures occur among insurance agents 
through a waste of time than through any other two causes. If you 
must waste time, do it at your desk, where your general agent can see 
you, but don’t do it on the street, where the public can see you. The 
public may sympathize with the unsuccessful man, but it patronizes 
the successful man. The public is a great critic; it can do more ina 
day in pulling your reputation down than you can do in a year in 
building it up. Therefore, carry yourself circumspectly before the 
public. Whenever you are seen on the street, let it be in going about 
your business, not in hanging around corners and in entrances to 
buildings. I have been able to judge more than one agent by the 
way in which he uses his time. 

Don’t be envious of your competitors’ success. Remember that 
true success can only come when built upon foundations of your own 
laying—it does not come by pulling down the work done by others. 
Of all the abominable practices in life insurance, “twisting,” or the 
pulling down of other people’s work, is the worst. The agent who 
“twists” injures first, the policy-holders; second, the insuring com- 
pany ; third, and not least, himself. 

Tell the truth—the truth about life insurance is good enough—you 
do not have to resort to falsehood. Someone has said that the Amer- 
ican people combat the truth inch by inch, but swallow a lie whole. 
If, in your fishing pond you land your prospect by the first method, 
even though he has combated you inch by inch, you have a policy- 
holder worth having—one who will see to it that his friends hear about 
you. If you employ the last method, and your lie is swallowed whole, 
you are apt to cause a commotion whose ripples will only cease when 
the farthest shores of your life insurance career are reached. Finally, 
young men and new men, you have embarked upon a big undertak- 
ing—you are going to be watched by your own general agent—by 
your competitors—by the public among whom you work; and, 
finally, if your work is meritorious, by your own home office. 

The successful, hard-working insurance agent need never be at a 
loss for something to do—for someone to solicit—for some good com- 
pany to work for. If your own company will not treat you right. there 
are others for whom you can work. But before you make changes, be 
sure to know that the fault lies with your company and not with you. 
Be loyal to the general agent and to the company you work for. Give 
them your best efforts. Do this or get out of the business. 








ARE YOU A WOMAN ?* 





If so, What Do You Do with Your Money ? 





By E. A. WATERMAN. 





(Concluded.) 
Woman’s Duty To Lire INSURANCE. 


LirE INSURANCE IS SO CLOSELY INTERWOVEN INTO THE WELFARE OF 
tHE Home THat Every WomMAN Owes A Duty or Some Kinp To- 
WARD I’. 

Nine-tenths of the billions of dollars of life insurance in force will 
be paid to the wife for the protection of her home. 

Life insurance was originated in this country for the benefit of 
widows and orphans, and now that women can personally insure 
they may have its ‘blessings in the fullest degree. 

If a woman cannot carry insurance herself, she can certainly influ- 
ence some member of her family to insure or increase his insurance, 
or aid him in keeping in force what he already has. 

There are many economies of the home possible that would enable 
her to do so. The following newspaper clipping is one of the best 
illustrations of this, and shows the reward a little denial may 
bring: 

Although the body of Louis Swanson, one of the sailors on the ill- 
fated Red Dragon, wrecked in the hurricane of September 16, has 
never been found, he has been officially declared dead, and his widow 
has received $1000 on an insurance policy on his life. 


Just before leaving on the trip which ended so tragically for him- 
self and shipmates, Swanson learned that his wife was carrying the 


*Copyright, 1903, by The Spectator Company, New York. 
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policy, paying the premiums from her small savings, and he com- 
manded her to allow it to lapse. The woman refused, and the money 
is all that saves herself and three small chidren from absolute want. 

Never Permit THE Lire INsurANcE THat Protects Your HoME 
to Be DIscoNnTINUED. 

Keep in mind the dates when premiums are due, see that they are 
paid regularly before that time—do not wait until the last day. 

Look after them with the same interest you would the taxes or rent 
on your home, which would mean its forfeiture if unpaid. 

Years ago there were women who were prejudiced against the life 
insurance carried by their husbands and fathers. 

A sentiment prevailed in their minds that would not permit them to 
show any interest whatever in the insurance being maintained. 

With a better understanding of the great blessing of life insurance 
to the home, and the distress the lack of it may cause, this sentiment 
has vanished, and women are now among its best friends. 

The policies now issued by the companies have benefits for the in- 
sured as well as his dependents. 

They protect a man’s business by providing for the unexpected. 

When insurance provides for the emergencies of life as well as those 
of death, no woman need hesitate to help her husband to be prepared 
for those emergencies by keeping the insurance in force. 


Have Your Home Protecrep With AmpLe Lire INSURANCE. 

A few thousand dollars will not yield very much of an income when 
put at interest. 

It used to be that $25,000 or $50,000 was a large amount of life 
insurance for one man to carry. 

Now, men of large business interests have one or two million dol- 
lars of life insurance for the protection of their families and business. 

Most of the laws of the States allow life insurance to be held free 
from all debts, for the protection of the family. 

The very shrewdest, brightest, richest, and first business men of our 
country are the ones who have the most life insurance. , 

If it pays such men to so invest their funds, when they can avail 
themselves of the very best investments in other lines of business, 
what must it do for the man or woman of small property or income 
who has limited facilities for investing? 

Ir Rich Men anp Women Cannot Trust THE Future, How 
Arnout MEN AND WoMEN oF MoperaTE MEANS? 


How a Woman Can Hep Her CHILDREN. 


Children should be taught to save properly, as well as how to earn 
money. 

The time to begin this is when they are young. 

The money spent by children in hundreds of families for toys, 
candies and gew-gaws would cover the full amount necessary to pro- 
vide, through life insurance, a nice sum of money for their educa- 
tion, or to start them in business when they are older. 

Saving and self-denial for superior advantages of this kind give 
force and character to a child that will benefit it in many other ways. 

A person who has learned the satisfaction that comes of saving 
in one way, may usually be depended on to develop the ambition to 
save in other directions. 

Recently a lecturer before an institute of some 700 teachers en- 
deavored to impress upon them that one of their duties is to teach 
children to save properly. 

As an object lesson, he said that at a late county fair at his home 
recently, fully $10,000 had been spent by children for the needless 
things that usually attract them at such a place. 


Are Not MoruHers Larcety Responsisie ror THis WastTE? 

Lift your children up to the higher things of life, their education 
and future welfare, instead of pampering their whims and encourag- 
ing wastefulness. 

If your son or daughter were encouraged to save some of their 
pennies or first earnings through a special life insurance policy, the 
sum of money he or she would receive in a limited number of years 
would be like a goodly inheritance from a parent. 


Wuat Lire INsurANCE OFFers To WoMEN. 


A cash sum of one or more thousand dollars payable at a selected 
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age. If insured should die prior to that age—even though only first de- 
posit has been made—the money will be paid in full to her mother, 
sister, child, or other dependent, named as beneficiary. 

A life income, of fixed and unvarying amount, to begin at a desig- 
nated time, and to be paid thereafter on the very day due. 

A life income, or annuity, that will be paid to the mother, sister, 
daughter, or other dependent, regularly on the date due, without de- 
duction of any kind whatever. 

A sum of money at some special time in the future, for the educa- 
tion of a child, or to carry out other plans for its future. There is no 
better or easier way for a woman to make sure of the future of some 
one dear to her. 

If a woman has only a life interest in an estate, and cannot conse- 
quently bequeath it to another, but wishes to make provision for the 
future of some one near to her, she can do so through life insurance. 
Deposits may be made in one sum or in instalments, as may suit the 
convenience of the insured. 

If a woman wishes to protect her estate from the extravagance of a 
son, daughter, son-in-law, or other person, she can do so through life 
insurance. 

Or, if she wishes to administer her own estate, so as to be sure it will 
be disposed of according to her own desires, she may do so through 
life insurance, with the absolute certainty that her wishes will be 
fully carried out. 

An IbeAaL INVESTMEN?T.—An annuity, or annual income for life or a 
fixed period, is the ideal investment for a woman. 

Any person can purchase an annuity for her, or she may purchase 
it for herself or another, whether she be in good health or not. Life 
insurance can only be had by healthy people, therefore an annuity for 
those who are not strong is most desirable. 

When an annuity could only be had by making one complete pay- 
ment for it, many women were deprived of the advantage of one. 

Now, through the instalment plan of making payments, annuities 
are open to all. 

The comfort, satisfaction, freedom from anxiety that an annuity 
affords seem to actually prolong life, for women annuitants are gen- 
erally long-lived. This is such a fact that it is doubtful if annuities 
can be continued to be sold at the present moderate rates, for long- 
life means great profit to the annuitant and loss to the company. 


An ILLustTRATION oF WHat Savinc Witt Do. 


You are thirty, we'll say: At age fifty you can come into possession 
of one, five, ten or more thousand dollars, if you begin now and 
average a daily saving of about fifteen cents for every thousand dol- 
lars of money you wish to have at that age. 

If you can only save fifteen cents a day, sAvE It, and when you are 
fifty years old have one thousand dollars. 

If it is possible for you to save more, Do IT, and you will have no 
regrets for doing so. Few people have been so fortunate as to be able 
to save without some denial, so do not let a little sacrifice prevent you 
from doing so. 

An average daily saving of about seventy-five cents will, at age fifty, 
give you $5000. 

If you can increase this saving to $1.50 daily, you will receive $10,000. 

For younger or older ages, the daily saving required would be pro- 
portionate. 

If you have a sum of money to invest, why not buy an annuity, or 
annual income? 

It may be paid for in instalments, or in one sum. 

Send your address to any company and say which of these invest- 
ments you would prefer. 

They send you (free) detailed information. 

Do not hesitate to make the request whether you can fully consider 
the investment now or not. 

They may be able to show you how to overcome any difficulty that 
seems to exist. 

You should fully understand what an opportunity is now offered you 
and your friends (men or women) who are interested in knowing the 
best place to put their money for safety or profits. 
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HE life insurance agent who, in these days of the strenu- 
ous existence, turns out to be “the man of the moment,” 
is he who takes this maxim literally as his rule of being and 
seizes the moment, the opportunity presented to him, no differ- 
ence where or when or under what circumstances it presents 
itself. Perhaps it may be a meeting on the street with a man 
with whom he has tried to obtain an interview, perhaps a 
casual acquaintance made in a street car, perhaps any other of 
a thousand unforeseen and intrinsically trivial circumstances 
which may present the chance, if not immediate, then eventual, 
of placing before a new prospect the advantages of his busi- 
ness. The man of the hour in these days has become, not a 
minute-man, but the man of the moment, who thinks like a 
flash and acts with the thought. These are the men who 
succeed above all others in writing life insurance, who are 
quick, resourceful, energetic, always “on their toes” for the 
signal, and whose actions, though rapid, are ever controlled by 
an alert and discriminating intelligence. It is such men as 
these who, during the last twenty-five years, have forced their 
way up through the ranks of the procrastinators about them, 
until they now fill many of the highest positions of trust and 
influence in the gift of the life insurance companies of this 
great country. What has beer done, can and will be done 
again, and the field is open to every man who carries the rate- 
Lock. 








LIFE INSURANCE COMMENT. 


For some years past there has been a steady increase in the num- 
ber of life insurance companies operating under old line or level 
premium laws. Various sections of the country, which for years. 
had to depend upon companies of other States for their life insur- 
ance protection, have organized companies until at the beginning of 
1904 there were ninety-three old line companies more or less actively 
competing for business. In the past ten years some thirty-six com- 
panies have been added to the old line list, either by reorganization 
of assessment institutions or as new incorporations. The year 1903 
was a particularly active one in the organizing of new companies, 
the tollowing having perfected their plans and started in on active 
work: Columbia Life of Cincinnati; Contentnea of Wilson, N. C.: 
Guaranty Mutual of Davenport, la.; Mutual Life of Illinois; Pitts- 
burg Life and Trust; Reliance Life of Pittsburg; Southern Loan and 
Trust of Greensboro, N. C.; Southwestern Life of Dallas, Tex.; 
State Security Life and Accident of Concord, N. H., and Volunteer 
State Life of Chattanooga, Tenn. In addition to the foregoing the 
following institutions reorganized during the year under old line 


plans: Bankers Reserve Life of Omaha; Eastern Life of Washing- 
ton, N. C.; Kansas City Life of Kansas City, Mo.; Life Association 
of America, New York; Security Life and Annuity Company of 





Philadelphia, and Security Mutual Life of Lincoln, Neb. It has been 
interesting to watch the progress of the companies entering this ex- 
tremely active field during the past decade. Many of them have 
shown a degree of energy equal to that displayed by the more prom- 
inent companies of many years’ standing and have firmly established 
themselves in the confidence of the public, with every indication of 
attaining positions in the front rank before many years elapse. The 
most successful of these have not been tied down by tradition, but 
have pushed boldly forward on new lines, meeting the older compa- 
nies in fair and open competition. It has been said that no new life 
insurance company can be successfully established in the United 
States, but the records of a few young organizations disprove this as- 
sertion emphatically. With a population rapidly approaching the 
eighty million mark and with an increasing appreciation of the value 
of life insurance, there would seem to be abundant room for all exist- 
ing companies as well as others yet to be organized in States now 
unrepresented by home institutions. 
os * *K * 

One of the factors entering into the make-up of the successful life 
insurance agent is his ability to properly size up the man he is can- 
vassing and give him the policy best adapted to his circumstancesand 
for the right amount. Many a policy has been returned to a company 
because, owing to over-persuasion on the part of the agent, too large 
a sum has been applied for, while on the other hand many agents 
have secured applications for only small amounts when the party 
solicited was able to take and pay for a larger sum. The agent 
should follow the same principle as does the salesman for a mercan- 
tile house, who knows thoroughly the standing of the party he is 
talking to and can tell pretty closely just how large a quantity of 
goods he is able to take and dispose of. In one respect the agent 
is not in quite such a strong position as the salesman, for the latter 
has the experience of the head office back of him to check him if he 
makes too large sales to parties of small responsibility, while the 
home office of a life insurance company, on the smaller policies in 
particular, those of $10,000 and less, for example, must depend upon 
the agent as to the ability of the man to pay up. It is evident, there- 
fore, that an agent cannot write a man blindly, but must, by a few 
leading questions, find out just what the man’s financial condition 
and prospects are, how many persons are dependent upon him and, 
most important of all, whether protection or investment will best 
suit his needs. The young man of thirty, unmarried, and practically 
free of responsibility for the care of others, can take a policy which 
would be utterly unsuited to a man of the same age, but with a wife 
and children depending upon him for support. The former can pay 
premiums as an investment, while the latter is looking for protection 
and needs all he can get at the lowest possible cost. Every case 
should be considered individually and the goods supplied in accord- 
ance with the actual requirements. The agent who follows this plan 
will not only succeed in placing his business promptly, but will 
create a feeling of friendship between himself and the insured, which 
will result in valuable recommendations to others needing insur- 
ance. 

x * w * 


In competition with other agents for the placing of a particular 
policy many agents unfortunately lay too much stress upon the 
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dividend feature. We say unfortunately, because in most cases, while 
they are perfectly honest in showing the dividends being paid by 
their companies, using actual figures to back up their assertions, they 
too often leave the impression in the man’s mind that when his policy 
becomes entitled to dividends he will receive the same amounts. It 
is vitally necessary for the maintenance of the reputation of the com- 
pany as well as that of the agent, that the whole truth should be 
stated, and the information volunteered that dividends depend upon 
future conditions. As a rule, the companies are particular in calling 
the agents’ attention to this point and urge them to point out that 
the results used for illustration are on policies issued years ago and 
now entitled to dividends. Every life insurance man knows that the 
companies are not paying the same high dividends to-day they did 
years ago and cannot pay them in the future, and the annually in- 
creasing army of policyholders receiving dividends are gradually 
becoming familiar with the same fact. Naturally, they occasionally 
talk the matter over with their friends, thus spreading the informa- 
tion, with the result that occasionally an agent may find his state- 
ments disputed. The dividend question in canvassing, as a rule, 
should be only lightly touched upon, other features of the con- 
tract offering abundant opportunity for making telling points. Mod- 
ern contracts are so liberal in their conditions and capable of being 
used under such varying circumstances that there is not a person 
who cannot have his every want supplied in one way or another. 
Talk mainly on the benefits of life insurance, and the several advant- 
ages of your contract, but leave the dividend question alone as much 
as possible. Dividends imply investment, but the majority of per- 
sons want life insurance for protection, and while in recent years 
the protection idea has been largely lost sight of in the talk of in- 
vestment it is still the most important element to be considered, as 
is shown by the fact that the average policy in force is only a little 
over two thousand dollars. There are doubtless many large policies 
taken for investment purposes, but the great majority are for pro- 
tection of dependents solely. 
* * * * 

Now that the season of annual statements is in full swing, it is 
pertinent to ask what use can the agent make of them in canvassing. 
Naturally, he is himself interested in the progress made by his own 
company and searches eagerly for any evidences of deterioration in 
competing companies, but does he make the right use of the state- 
ment when in the field? To the average man the mass of figures 
presented in a life insurance statement means little or nothing. In 
the cases of some companies the aggregates are so vast as to be be- 
yond his comprehension and he simply says “wonderful,” and passes 
on in his newspaper to something he can understand. An agent 
can make use of the statement to good effect by picking out a few 
salient items and explaining fully their meaning. Take the payments 
to policyholders, for example; he can show that the company is pay- 
ing out money continuously for death claims to the heirs of deceased 
policyholders, and can easily enlarge upon the benefits which cer- 
tainly accrued to those heirs from the annual payments of the de- 
ceased. Then he can show that living policyholders have also shared 
in the benefits of life insurance by receiving the proceeds of matured 
endowments, annuities, cash values and dividends, an argument 
which, while it perhaps appeals to the selfish side of human nature. 
must have good results in the way of awakening an interest in life 
insurance. The reserves held by the company and the increases 
made therein, can also be dwelt upon as showing how each year the 
company sets aside more and more money to protect its contracts, 
each individual policy contributing its proper share thereto. As in- 
dicating the absolute security of the contract, the gain in surplus 
strength can be reierred to the policyholder, being thereby assured 
that he is protected against all possible contingencies which may 
occur in the investment of the company’s funds, part of which are 
his. The number of policies in force shows him that he is in good 
company and that thousands of persons are associated with him for 
the mutual purpose of protecting their loved ones against the loss 
caused by the death of the breadwinner. Such items and others 
which may suggest themselves to the fertile mind of the agent will 
make the annual statement a much more interesting document to 
study and will result in increased business. 
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TRYING TIMES* 





Some Practical Suggestions for Men Who Are Wondering 
What’s the [latter With Fraternal Assessment Insurance. 


These are “trying times” for hundreds of thousands of men who 
have been carrying assessment insurance. They see clearly that the 
assessment orders are proving unable to give them enduring protec- 
tion, but just what the matter is, many do not know. A brief con- 
sideration of the fundamentals of the problem, couched in plain lan- 
guage, avoiding technical terms, will therefore be useful. 

When you get your life insured, here’s the first thing to look to: 
Get into a sound system that can pay the last man, as well as the 
first, for you may be the last man! 

A good many men imagine that life insurance at one-third or one- 
half old-line rates is cheap. Too late, they find that it is not only dear, 
but impossible—it fails to protect when the day of need comes! 

The assessment societies, in trying to show how cheaply they can 
insure men during the period of expectancy, seem to have forgotten 
all about ‘‘the other half,” who lived beyond the expectancy, and so it 
happens that the old men are left in the lurch, or squeezed out by ex- 
cessive assessments. Just here comes in the “legal reserve” which 
our assessment brethren have had no use for, but which is the one 
thing that enables the old-line companies to endure to the end and 
meet their obligations. 

The proposition is very simple, if you will only look at it. 

Consider this: At age thirty-five your expectation of life is thirty 
years. That means, that whoever insures you must be prepared to pay 
your claim within thirty years, if you insure at 35. At forty, your ex- 
pectancy is twenty-eight years; at 50, twenty-one years, at sixty, 
fourteen years; and so on. 

Now, if you have an insurance certificate for $2000 that costs 
you only $20 to $25 a year, at age thirty-five you will, in your thirty 
years expectancy, pay therefore only thirty times $20 to $25, which is 
$600 to $750; and then (or before, if you die) you depend upon your 
society to pay your estate $2000. Do you really believe it can do it? 
The same illustration holds good for all ages. 

But, you say, “keep the young men coming.” Yet every young man 
brings with him his own inevitable expectancy, and your cheap rates 
are as insufficient for his risk as for yours; so he can’t help you any. 

Here’s the only sound test of life insurance—keep it in mind. Every 
life insurance proposition that honestly squares to it is sound; every 
such proposition that falls short of it is unsafe and doomed to ultimate 
failure. Here it is: 

No company or association can insure your life safely unless you 
pay therefor such a premium as within the limit of your expectation 
of life will amount (at given rate of interest, nowadays 3 to 3% 
per cent) to the sum the company or association agrees to pay you. 
This is life insurance in a nutshell—no argument about it, simply a 
matter of fact, abundantly verified by human experience. 

Fraternal orders or societies which have been running twenty or 
thirty years have borne heavy death losses, for which no adequate 
premium was collected. Thus, has accumulated a heavy burden of 
dead wood, which the now surviving members must carry, in addition 
to facing extra assessments to make up for their own past premium 
deficits. This fact alone makes reorganization impossible. Add also 
the facts that a large proportion of the older members cannot stand the 
increased assessments, and must drop out, and that young men, heed- 
ing the plain warning, will not contribute their new blood to such an 
ill-promising prospect, and it does not take long for a man of ordinary 
intelligence to see that such an order is doomed, and that all further 
money paid into it will prove money spent in vain—unless one is to 
die mighty quick! The only recourse for men who are physically and 
financially able to do so is to place their insurance on solid ground 
immediately. 

And a very practical suggestion right here is that if a man cannot 
afford to carry as large an amount of solid insurance as he has carried 
in assessment, he would better carry half the amount than undertake 
too much; for a $1000 policy that can be depended upon is better than 
a $2000 policy that can’t! 


* Copyright, 1#4, by The Spectator Company, New York. 
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There are numerous old-line companies which furnish life insur- 
ance at cost, on the legal reserve basis. This system has a foundation, 
which you may depend upon, and your insurance stays with you to 
the end. Or, if (on a ten, fifteen or twenty year basis) you wish to 
release the company from its insurance contract, you may “cash in” 
and it will return your money and something besides. The more 
carefully the company selects its risks, and invests its funds, the more 
it will return to you, either in insurance or cash. 

Every man who will buy his life insurance in accord with these 
suggestions, will get a contract which will not only stay with him, 
but will be an increasing source of satisfaction to him, securely pro- 
tecting his family, as sound insurance is designed to do, and safe- 
guarding his own later years by the increasing cash reserves of his 
policies. 











LIFE INSURANCE QUERIES. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE CASH VALUES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

In regard to the twenty-payment life mutual investment contract of the 
Pacific Mutual Life, I wish to ask whether there have been any recent 
changes in that policy. Is there a guaranteed cash surrender value at 
each and every year after the third premium has been paid? Further, 
has the policy any cash guaranteed surrender value prior to the maturity 
of the contract, when the dividends have been used in the reduction of 
premium payments? 

Answer—We quote the following concerning cash values on the 
above contract, from page 457 of the 1903 edition of The Handy 
Guide to Premium Rates, Applications and Policies: 

“Cash Values—If all dividends apportioned to this policy have been 
and remain converted into paid-up additions, and if all premiums have 
been paid up to end of term specified below, this policy, if surrendered 
to the company while in force, or within three months thereafter, will 
er.title the owner thereof to cash as follows: 

“At end of tenth year, $260. 

“At end of fifteenth year, $465. 

“At end of twentieth year, $764.” 

The above is on the basis of a $1000 policy. These cash values are 
inaterially larger than the full reserve carried on the face value of 
this policy, and therefore include the cash value of the paid-up addi- 
tions to the policy, in excess of the cash value for the face of the 
policy. This contract makes no provision for cash values on any 
other basis than as above; that is, if the dividends are used in the 
reduction of premium payments, or otherwise than as paid-up addi- 
tions to the face of the policy. However, the contract provides for 
liberal loan values, beginning at the end of the third year, these 
being increased by the loan value of the additions in force on the 
policy at the time loan is made. 





NEW YORK LIFE LOAN AGREEMENT. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

zentlemen: Referring to the New York Life loan agreement and the 
clause which states ‘‘The insured can obtain loans, etc.”’ and then con- 
tinues “if the premiums have been duly paid to the anniversary of the 
insurance next succeeding the date when the loan is made,’’ what does 
this mean? Take it at age 32 and $5000, twenty-payment life twenty-year 
accumulation policy, when after two years and a day three premiums 
have been paid, and the loan value is $250, can this individual obtain 
this $250 less five per cent, or will he have to pay the fourth premium? 
I not only want an answer to the question, but I would like your inter- 
pretation of the clause. Again later in the loan agreement comes: ‘‘and 
the loan will be subject to the terms of the company’s loan agreement.” 
I will thank you very much for your advice on this matter. 

Answer—In the New York Life policy referred to the insured may 
obtain on the day after three premiums have been paid, the loan 
for which the policy provides at the end of second year, by pay- 
ing interest in advance for one year at 5 per cent. On such a policy 
as you state, the $5000 twenty-payment life, at age 32, the pre- 
mium is $180.55, and the loan value at the end of two years, as per 
your letter, is $250. Immediately upon the payment of the third 
premium, or to assist in the payment of the same, the insured may 
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obtain this loan of $250, upon the payment of interest in advance 
at 5 per cent for one year; of course no fourth premium needs to be 
paid. 

This arrangement of loans in the New York Life and several 
other companies, which necessitates the placing in the policy and 
loan agreement of the clause to which you refer, viz: “If the pre- 
miums have been duly paid to the anniversary of the insurance next 
succeeding the date when the loan is made,” is due to the fact that 
these companies loan at the beginning of the year the reserve they 
would have in hand at the end of that year. By consulting the 
policies of other companies, you will find that it is the practice of 
almost all companies, except as above stated, to loan either the 
full reserve, or a percentage of that amount, at the end of the year 
on which full premiums are paid upon the policy. By charging in- 
terest in advance for one year, and providing that the premium for 
the current year must be paid, the New York Life is able to loan 
this same amount one year earlier upon the actuarial basis on which 
the reserves are computed. It is necessary in obtaining the reserve 
at the end of any year of the policy to assume that the premium for 
that year has been paid and interest earned for the year. By incor- 
porating this feature in the policy, and charging interest in advance 
for one year, the company may have in hand at the beginning of 
the year, exclusive of the death losses paid during the year, the same 
amount which would be obtained by allowing the reserve for the 
previous year on the policy, plus the premium for the ensuing year, 
to accumulate for one year at interest and then deduct losses for 
the year. This practice of the New York Life may be verified by 
comparing its loan values with those of some of the other companies, 
in which it will be discovered that the loan values of the former 
company are similar at the end of any year to those of many other 
companies at the end of the next succeeding year. Thus, the New 
York Life and several other companies allow the insured to obtain 
a certain sum of money at the beginning of the year, instead of wait- 
ing until the end of the same year, by charging the interest in advance 
on such sum, and providing for the advance payment of the year’s 
premium. 





BENEFICIARY’S RIGHTS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 


Will you kindly advise me on the following point in connection with 
insurance: 

A policy being issued by an old line company in favor of the insured’s 
wife, can the insured sign notes against the policy modifying the contract, 
thus depriving the beneficiary of the insurance in the event of the notes 
not being paid? 


Answer—In reply to your question we would state that the in- 
sured cannot sign notes against such a contract, nor obtain a loan 
upon it or in any way deprive the beneficiary of her full rights in the 
insurance, without the written and signed consent of such bene- 
ficiary. This is also true in any life insurance policy where the 
beneficiary is made “absolute.” Of course, in a contract containing 
a clause giving the right to the insured to change the beneficiary at 
any time, the above does not apply, since such beneficiary has no 
absolute rights. In the absence of any such clause in the policy, the 
facts are as above stated. 





MANAGER WOODS’ NEXT ANNUAL OUTING. 


MANAGER EDWARD A. Woops of the Pittsburg agency of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society has announced the details of the agency’s annual 
outing, which will take place the latter part of July. These outings have 
been an unqualified success in the past, and the 1904 vacation has been 
planned with a view to making it an ideal opportunity for recuperation, 
as well as pleasure. The main party will leave Pittsburg on the Boston 
Special over the Pittsburg and Lake Erie road, reaching Schenectady the 
following morning in time to connect with a train for Fort Ticonderoga, 
where the steamer ‘‘Vermont’’ will convey the party to Bluff Point, the 
favorite resort of the late President McKinley. About a week will be 
spent there. After leaving Bluff Point the party will traverse almost the 
entire length of Lakes Champlain and George by water, arriving at 
Caldwell to connect with the train for Albany, and thence to New York by 
boat. The New York headquarters of the party will, as usual, be the 
Waldorf, where the officers of the society will be met and a Iuncheon 
given. After a day in New York, the party will return to Pittsburg. 


Those qualifying for the shorter trip will leave Pittsburg a week later, 
joining the main party at Lake Champlain. 
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BUSINESS WOMEN 


HOW DO THEY INVEST THEIR SAVINGS ? 


By J. E. Marpen. 


ODERN methods of transacting the business of this great and 
rr growing commercial country, have opened up countless new 
avenues of employment for women. The telegraph, the telephone, 
stenographers, typewriters, etc., have added increased facilities for 
quick and prompt communication between producers and their cus- 
tomers ; industrial enterprises of various kinds have sprung into exist- 
ence; and all these have offered new opportunities for the employment 
of women. Many thousands of the gentler sex who were formerly 
dependent upon parents or other relatives, or upon the marriage lot- 
tery for their support, have eagerly accepted these new conditions, and 
taken positions in offices, counting houses, or manufacturing establish- 
ments, and are earning for themselves satisfactory salaries. They have 
become self-supporting and independent. Indeed, in many instances 
they have become contributors to the support of the families upon 
which they were formerly dependent. In short, woman has taken a 
place in the hustling, bustling business world, and made herself an 
important factor therein. She no longer feels the necessity of marry- 
ing the first man that offers himself in order to obtain support, and in 
exchange become his housekeeper, mother of his children, nurse, gov- 
erness, and all that falls to the lot of married women. She supports 
herself by her own earnings, controls the money she earns, and invests 
it as she deems fit. As a consequence, American women are noted 
the world over for their business capacity, their general knowledge of 
affairs, for their conversational powers, for their beauty, and for being 
the best dressed women to be found anywhere, not excepting fash- 
ionable Paris. 

MANAGERS OF THEIR OwN FINANCES. 

HERE are still other women, born to wealth and affluence, who are 
T not under the necessity of earning their own living, but who 
study for the learned professions or accept positions in business houses 
for the purpose of qualifying themselves for beneficent work with the 
charitable organizations or for the better management of their own 
affairs. 

Grow1nG DEMAND For WoMEN AS TEACHERS. 

HE fact is gradually dawning upon the public mind that women 
T are the most patient and most effective teachers of children that 
can be found, hence the multiplication of public and private schools 
throughout the country creates a constant demand for women teachers. 
The number so employed cannot be estimated, but it runs high up in 
the hundreds of thousands. 

Business WoMEN CoME TO Stay. 

N short, women have become successful competitors of our young 
| men in the active fields of all sorts of industry. That they do 
good and satisfactory work is evidenced by the increasing demand 
for their services. It has been abundantly demonstrated that they 
are capable, adaptable, industrious, trustworthy, and less desirous of 
changes than the average young man. Women have taken their posi- 
tion in the world of business, they have come to stay, and must in 
future be accounted as a necessary and highly essential part of the 
complicated machinery of the financial, commercial, educational and in- 
dustrial enterprises that have given the United States pre-eminence 
among nations. 

How Are THEY Provipinc ror “Rainy Days?” 


OW are these thousands upon thousands of self-supporting, in- 
dependent women providing for their future? What means are 

they taking, in the palmy days of their business careers, when their 
wage-earning capacity is at its best, to secure that independence in the 
future, when time, sickness and decrepitude shall have usurped the 
places of youth, activity, and, possibly, of ambition? Are they putting 
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aside a portion of their earnings to provide for that “rainy day,” or 
the day of adversity, that all prudent business men look forward to as 
certain to overtake them at some period of their lives? Women are 
not immune from the disasters of business, and should be prepared to 
meet them with the same fortitude that characterizes the sex in times 
of sorrow of other descriptions. The frivolous and improvident ones 
will, we know, spend their earnings as fast as made in dress and amuse- 
ment, but the majority of them are prudent and careful in their ex- 
penditures, and by practicing economy, contrive to save something 
every year. 


WomeEN Nor SuccessFuL SPECULATORS. 


HE question, “What shall I do with my savings?” is one that oc- 
cupies the attention of this class of business women, and is often 
asked of their male business acquaintances. They hear of fortunes 
made through speculative investments, and are often tempted to “take 
a flyer” in stocks, or in enterprises that exist mainly in the minds of 
their promoters. Instances have come to our knowledge of wage-earn- 
ing women who have listened to the tempter and invested their sav- 
ings in wild West land schemes, in projected mining operations, and in 
Wall street speculation, and in every case they have come to grief. 
One teacher we know of was tempted to buy stock in a certain cor- 
poration on a “sure tip” that it would speedily advance in price. The 
“rich man’s panic” in Wall street brought reverse conditions. The 
teacher saw the price of her stock go down day by day, until she be- 
came panic-stricken and sold her holdings at a price that netted 
her a loss of $1000. It is only men or women of wealth who can 
afford to lose the amount of their investments that are in any way 
justified in taking speculative chances, no matter in what glowing 
terms they may be presented to them. Safe and sure should be the 
motto of every woman who has an independent income. She may envy 
some one who has been fortunate and made money by speculation, but 
where one person has been successful, thousands have failed. We do 
not hear so much about the unfortunate ones, for they conceal their 
losses for business reasons, but it is estimated that during the recent 
depression in the stock market, billions of dollars were lost by specu- 
lators. In such a holocaust, what chance has a woman investor, with 
her few hundred dollars of hard earned savings, of “winning out.” 


Savincs BanKs Pay LiIttLe INTEREST. 


HERE are avenues of investment for women that are entirely 
T safe and trustworthy, that make fair returns for the use of 
money, and that will, in the end, give better results to the investor 
than can be derived from specultion once in a thousand times. One 
of these is the savings banks organized and supervised by State laws. 
They are conservatively and honestly managed. They will pay three- 
and-a-half or four per cent per annum upon deposits, and that is all. 
If the depositor dies immediately after making the first deposit that 
sum represents the total amount of her savings, and whenever death 
occurs the estate is only equal to the total sums deposited plus such 
interest as may have been credited. This is not a satisfactory way for 
the self-supporting business woman to create an estate, especially if she 
has others dependent upon her for support to a greater of less extent, 
as so many have. Further than this, the prudent woman will look 
forward to a time when she can give up business cares and have an 
assured income, the securing of which would involve heavy savings 
banks deposits for many years. 

(To be continued.) 





RENEWABLE ENDOWMENT POLICY. 


The Northwestern National has just issued a policy termed a re- 
newable endowment nolicy. Premium at age 35 is $105.95. Death 
benefits are allowed from $255 in the first year to $1200 in the tenth 
year. If at that time it is desired to continue the policy, the same 
premium is payable and death benefits increased to $13,350 in the 
fiftieth year. The policy matures at the end of ten years and may be 
surrendered for $1000 plus dividend. Increased surrender values are 
allowed up to $13,200 in the fiftieth year. The policy is based on the 
Actuaries’ Table and 4 per cent. Non-forfeiture values are allowed 
after the second year. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMMENT. 


In contemplating the enormous figures representing the outstanding 
insurance of the larger life insurance companies, one is apt to lose sight 
of the fact that there are a number of other organizations putting busi- 
ness on their books at a rate which promises to entitle them to the 
classification of giants at no distant day. Four companies of the 
United States have over one billion dollars of insurance in force, 
a fifth will unquestionably pass that mark during the current year. 
These five companies rank as follows: New York Life, $1,745,212,899 ; 
Mutual Life of New York, $1,445,228,681; Equitable of New York, 
$1,409,918,742; Metropolitan, $1,342,381,457, and Prudential, $931,258,- 
813. Figures of the last-named two ee of course, include 
their enormous industrial business of $1,059,875,827 and $613,935,910, 
Only one other company nate more than five hundred 
millions in Northwestern Mutual, with $662,851,194. 
Three companies exceed the three hundred million mark, the Mutual 
Benefit, with $337,463,561; John $319,674,386, and Penn 
Mutual, $308,786,092. Next in order comes the A£tna Life, 
765,843, Union Central, $197,040,899; Massachusetts 
Mutual, $160,668,456; Connecticut Mutual, $166,504,486; Provident 
Life and Trust, $159,548,435; New England, $145,370,872; 
$132,761,412; National of Vermont, $125,6092,77 Mutual Reserve, 
$119,596,827 ; Provident Savings, $105,138,035 ; State Mutual, $100,902,- 
399, and Fidelity Mutual, $100,340,547. The next company to reach 
one hundred millions in force will be the Germania, which closed last 
year with $98,531,468 on its books, after which there will be a hiatus of 
a few years, as the next largest company has over twenty-three millions 
It is thirty-eight years ago since the 


while 


respectively. 
force, viz., the 


Hancock, 
with $225,- 


followed by the 


Travelers, 


to gain before touching the mark. 
one hundred millions in force in a single company was first reached, 
the Mutual of New York, and the Connecticut Mutual both touching 
it in 1866, when they were twenty-four and twenty years old, 
tively. The Mutual Benefit reported passing the amount in 1867, at the 
age of twenty-two, the Equitable of New York in 1868, when nine years 
7Etna in 1868 when eighteen years old. This latter com- 
and_ did not again touch it 


respec- 


old, and the 
pany, however, fell below the mark in 1873, 
until 1888. In 1869 the New York Life, 

reached the mark, after which there was a long wait until 1885, when the 
of twenty-seven. Since 
Metropoli- 


then twenty-five years old, 


Northwestern came to the front at the age 
that year the companies have reached the ‘point as follows: 
Prudential in 1890, age fourteen; Penn Mu- 
Provident Life and Trust 1894, age twenty- 
John Hancock 1894, age thirty-two; Massachusetts Mutual 1896, 
New England Mutual 1897, age fifty-three ; 
thirty ; 1890, age thirty-three; 


age fifty-one; 


tun in 1886, age twenty ; 


tual 1891, age forty-four; 
nine ; 
Union Cen- 
Travelers National of 
Provident Savings 1903, age twenty-eight ; 
and Fidelity Mutual 1903, age 


age forty-five ; 
tral 1897, age 
Vermont Igot, 
State Mutual 
twenty-five. 


1903, age fifty-eight, 


* * * 


Over one hundred million dollars in property values were wiped out 
More than that amount in productive 
ke ep 


in the Baltimore conflagration. 


capacity is lost by death every twenty-four hours. Therefore, 


insured, 
as a os 
ranked among the large pro- 


\n active who expects to be 


agent, 





and week by 
week in order that he may be sure to produce his quota or allotment 
for the year. He finds that time spent in the office is largely unpro- 
ductive, except possibly in the early morning hours, or late in the day, 


ducers of his company, maps out his work day by day, 


when the persons he wishes to see are not in their offices. Systema- 
tizing his work in this manner renders it easy of accomplishment, 
and there are few weeks in the year when one or more applications 
It is not to be expected that every week will be 
productive, but the paucity of results in one week will be made up in 
another. 


are not forthcoming. 
Some agents, particularly those working in large cities, get 
easily discouraged on account of what they call the severe competitiou 
engendered by the large number of agents they meet in their daily 
work, little chance for them. Such men 
little use to the business, as they do not pay sufficient attention to 


and feel that there is are of 
their own work, but look at others with envy instead of mapping out 


particular lines to follow. It is a safe assertion to make that, in spite 
of the large army of agents in the field, hundreds of men in our cities 
The man in the 
in the same office building may be needing 


but as it has not been brought directly to his attention he 


have never been approached by a life insurance agent. 
next apartment, the one 
insurance, 
thinks little of the matter until some more enterprising agent picks him 
up. No opportunity should be overlooked by an agent to bring up the 
subject. It doesn’t cost anything to talk, and the man who looks as 
though he could not take a thousand-dollar policy may be found able 
to pay for ten thousand. The more people the agent talks to about 
life insurance, the more prospects he will have to add to his list, and 


the more business he will write. 


Compromises are often the most effective means of disposing of 
As there 
lutely necessary to carry life insurance. 


vexed points. can be no compromise with death, it is abso- 


ok 

in connection with the hardships imposed 
3altimore merchants by the recent 
that the life 
to their aid by loaning liberally on such life policies as may be held. 


A suggestion has been made 


upon disastrous conflagration, 


whether insured or uninsured, insurance companies come 
Probably a large majority of the life insurance policies in force to-day 
provide for either loans or cash surrender values, and the companies 
ral ] at all hactward : 1° : c C thas ais 

will not be at all backward in accommodating such of their policy- 
holders in Baltimore as may be in need of additional cash at this time, 


many of them, no doubt, being willing to waive the strict letter of the 


contract in this respect. Such action will a striking illustra- 
tion of the intimate connection of all kinds of insurance with the eco- 
nomic life of the hours more than one hundred 


millions of property values are wiped out by a devouring element, the 


prove 
nation. In a few 


fire insurance companies step in and promptly make arrangements to 
pay all claims made upon them, but the merchant finding his losses 
greater than the amount of the insurance, and wishing to speedily re- 
establish his business, finds a new source for the supply of funds in the 
life insurance [In availing himself 
of this channel, he is not necessarily compelled to relinquish his policies 
entirely, but can obtain a loan which may be repaid in the future when 
he has once more placed his business on a sound footing. While there 
is a great deal to be said in favor of the original idea of hfe insur- 
ance as pure protection in the event of death, it cannot be disputed that 


policies he was wise enough to take. 
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a wider sphere of usefulness is now being filled by the sale of contracts 
which may be found of service in averting disaster during the life- 
time of the insured. Every contingency is provided for by modern 
contracts, and the continued popularity of the system is due to its 
flexibility and adaptation to the needs of the public, be they foreseen 
or unforeseen. 

* * * 

une paid-for policy is worth a thousand not taken, and the signature 
on the dotted line means a great dea] more when the premium is paid 
at the same time. 

According to an opinion rendered by the attorney-general of Minne- 
sota a rebate on a life insurance policy does not invalidate the con- 
tract. Such an opinion may be encouraging to rebaters, but we doubt 
if a majority of agents in that State will welcome its promulgation. 
Without a full understanding of the reasoning adopted by the official 
in question, it is impossible to take direct issue with him, but it has 
always been considered a settled provision of law that any contract 
made in violation of a statute is invalid, and we are inclined to believe 
that the courts of Minnesota will uphold the same view. Of course, 
if the attorney-general believes the statute to be unconstitutional then 
his opinion is correct, but even that point should be passed upon by the 
courts. In other States the constitutionality of the law has been up- 
held, and rebated contracts declared invalid, and up to date a majority 
of the decisions have been that way. The Insurance Commissioner 
of Minnesota should make a test case and see if the courts will up- 
hold the attorney-general in his opinion. 

* * * 

A small policy means as much to the man of limited income as the 
large policy to the millionaire. 

* & * 

Just because a live superintendent of agencies visited his field and 
stirred up the producers to more active work, one company is able to 
report for the month of January new business written at a rate which 
will surpass last year’s entire writings in that territory before the 
end of the first quarter. No matter how good an agent may be as 
a producer, he is apt from time to time to lose interest, if not brought 
in close touch with the home office officials. Being enthusiastic all by 
one’s self becomes monotonous after a while, and working along in the 
same old rut involves the overlooking of good points to be used in can- 
vassing. The most successful companies are those which constantly re- 
mind their agents of the best points connected with their condition, 
policies and statements, thereby inspiring them with renewed vigor 
and energy for increased production. An agency encourager is worth 
all a company pays him in salary. 











BALTIMORE FIRE AND POLICY LOANS. 

The action of the New York Life in offering to loan $2,500,000, pur- 
suant to its rules and regulations, to such of its Baltimore policyholders 
as desire funds to replace destroyed business properties, attracts atten- 
tion to the value of the loan feature of policies now issued by nearly 
all the life insurance companies. This provision was originally intro- 
duced to assist policyholders in the payment of premiums, and to pro- 
vide a reserve fund which could be drawn upon in case of emergency 
such as has arisen in the stricken city of Baltimore, and hundreds of 
the holders of life insurance policies will now congratulate themselves 
upon their foresight in laying up an emergency fund upon which they 
can now draw liberally to tide them over the disastrous period, and re- 
place themselves upon a sound financial basis. It is at such periods as 
this that the stable and valuable character of a life insurance policy 
In time of panic, of disaster, of vari- 
ous kinds, there is no paper more valuable to the possessor than a pol- 
icy as above mentioned. During the panic of 1893, and the distressing 
years immediately following it, numbers of men saw every asset swept 
away from them except their life insurance, which increased rather 
than diminished in value. The writer was assured by a large mine 
owner in the West that during the above period he lived entirely upon 
loans obtained upon his insurance as collateral, all other securities in 
his possession having shrunken enormously during this time of depres- 
Now is an excellent time to dwell upon the loan feature of insur- 


in a safe company asserts itself. 


sion. 








| Thursday 


ance contracts, and the Baltimore fire, with its attendant unexpected 
losses and necessity for immediate funds, will be utilized to great ad- 
vantage by the energetic field man. 








LIFE INSURANCE QUERY. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL’S 20-YEAR ESTIMATES. 
The 1902 edition of The Handy Guide to Premium Rates, Applications 
and Policies contains some 20-year estimates of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, with a foot-note stating that they are with- 
drawn from use. The 1903 edition of same publication contains no 20- 
year estimates for this company. 


Please inform me, if you can, whether the Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company authorized the use by its agents of any 20-year esti- 
mates during the years 1902 and 1903. 

Answer:—Replying to your request for information, would say 
that during the years 1902 and 1903, as we understand from high 
authority, the Northwestern Mutual Life did not authorize the 
use by its agents of any 20-year estimates. The agents had in their 
possession during these years estimates of 20-year results on full- 
tontine policies issued by the company, but were instructed by the 
company not to use such in soliciting business from the public. 
The 20-year estimates were omitted from The Handy Guide to 
Premium Rates, Applications and Policies for 1903 at the request 
of the company. 

During the present year of 1904 the Northwestern Mutual Life 
will mature its first semi-tontine policies with 20-year dividend- 
paying periods. Therefore actual results on 20-year policies, 
semi-tontine, are in the possession of the agents of the North- 
western Mutual at the present time, to be used during the current 
year. 














SOLICITORS SHOULD STUDY POLICY FORTIS. 


Every life insurance solicitor who has had any experience worth 
mentioning knows the importance of being familiar with the con- 
tracts of other companies as well as with those of the particular office 
which he represents. Most agents find it good policy to speak well 
of other companies, except in cases where their method of doing 
business is radically wrong. An agent who in general terms derides 
all companies other than his own soon finds that his words have no 
weight whatever, it being generally understood that he gives no 
credit to any one. People are often quite willing to start a discus- 
sion with an agent about the merits of a company or contract, and 
unless he is familiar with that company’s forms and can give specific 
reasons to any criticisms he may have to make, he might better 
remain silent altogether. A general denunciation means nothing 
and only weakens his position. On the other hand, a few truthful 
and material facts, given quickly and with assurance, for his prefer- 
ence will immediately create confidence in him and his company. 

There is only one way to keep well informed on a large number 
of contracts—that is, by devoting spare time to a study of them. 
Make it a practice to read each day the policy form of some com- 
pany with which you are in competition, and continue this until you 
find yourself able to state off-hand the conditions of each one. This 
practice, if carried out, will accomplish the desired result in much 
less time than is generally supposed. Soliciting and the studious 
reading of policy forms are occupations sufficiently different to con- 
stitute a complete change, and change is rest. Every agent should 
find time to keep informed of the constant changes which are taking 
place in policy forms. It is only when one has before him the forms 
of seventy-five or a hundred legal reserve companies that he fully 
realizes the number of innovations which take place in the short space 
of a year. 

During 1903 five of the leading companies changed the age limits 
within which they will accept risks. Two prominent companies 
which heretofore have given a copy of the application only when 
requested by the insured or when required by law, now do so un- 
reservedly. Four companies changed the time or manner of grant- 
ing cash surrender values. The methods of paying dividends do not 


show much change, but clauses relating to suicide, duelling or vio- 
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lation of law have been liberalized by a number of companies, one 
company, however, choosing to draw the lines a little closer around 
the suicide hazard. A number of contracts which were incontest- 
able after two years are ‘now free from this condition after the first 
year, and while two years is the prevailing period, the companies 
which are willing to waive all conditions except fraud aiter one year 
are gradually increasing. In the matter of military or naval service, 
occupation, residence and travel, a general tendency toward more 
liberality can be plainly observed, and in some cases restrictions 
along these lines have been almost, if not entirely removed. New 
practices now make it possible to insure women at the same rates as 
men, in companies which hitherto have held out little or no induce- 
ment to this class of risk. Several companies have also increased 
the amount which they are willing to accept on a single life. 

All these changes taken together form an important and interest- 
ing subject for study by the life agent, as they are the stepping- 
stones in the evolution of the life insurance contract. The general 
tendency toward liberality should be a power in the agent’s hands 
if properly used, and prospective applicants for insurance should be 
impressed with a knowledge of the greatly increased advantages 
they have over those of ten or even five years ago. 








WHY THEY BELIEVE IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


The Spectator Company has in press, and soon to be issued, the 
tenth edition of ““Prominent Patrons of Life Insurance,’ which will 
contain the names of some 5000 persons who are insured for $50,000 
or more. In obtaining this information the persons insured were 
asked for an expression of opinion regarding life insurance, and hun- 
dreds of commendatory letters were received, many of which will 
be included in “Prominent Patrons.” The three following were 
among the number received: 


[To tHE Epiror or THE SPECTATOR. ] 
Has CoLtiectepD Over Hair A MILLIon INSURANCE. 


Charleston, S. C., October 16, 1903. 

Your esteemed favor of the 14th received and noted, in which you 
ask me to express my opinion regarding life insurance. The best 
answer I could make to you is to point to the fact that I carry on 
my life at the present time something over $400,000, and that my wife 
carries $100,000, so that I am practically paying premiums on $500,000 
of life insurance. 

I began to insure my life at the age of seventeen years, in 1872, 
and have continually increased my insurance year by year, until I 
have accumulated the amounts above stated. I regard life insurance 
as a most useful institution, but like anything else it is capable of 
much abuse. It should only be used for the purpose of protection 
and legitimate business enterprises. 

My advice to young men, whether married or single, is to begin 
insuring their lives in a substantial company at the earliest possible 
moment, and to continue taking on additional insurance year by year 
as their ability to earn increases, subject, however, to this limitation, 
that they must not carry more than they can pay for, and the further 
suggestion not to be carried away by the gilded propositions of 
“century” policies, but instead to take that form of policy which, 
after careful investigation, is best suited to their necessities and sur- 
roundings. 

During a practice as a lawyer for thirty years, I can testify to the 
beneficent influences and the tremendous benefits of life insurance. 
I have seen many a man die bankrupt, so far as his business is con- 
cerned, but his family provided for by insurance taken out years 
before, and many well-to-do men die, and their business carried on 
to a successful termination by their personal representatives with the 
insurance money received at his death, where, had his life not been 
insured, the business would have either been sold at a sacrifice or 
been wound up at a loss. 

You also ask me my opinion of personal accident insurance; I 
think well of this. I have insured my life for many years against 
accident. A man should carry accident insurance to the full extent 
of his earning capacity. In this year no man is up to date who does 
not carry, within his reasonable ability, every form of insurance 
which the genius of the age has provided for him. 

I once had a very successful business man, and a life-long friend 
of mine, criticise me severely for carrying the large insurance which 
I do, and endeavor to show me that if I took the premiums and 
invested them, even at four per cent, I would be much better off than 
by carrying insurance. I frankly admitted a portion of his argument, 
but called his attention to the fact that he had entirely overlooked 
the risk of not living. He frankly admitted that he had not taken 
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that into consideration, and was forced to concede that there was 
merit in my position. 

I was curious enough about two years ago to calculate the amount 
of life insurance which I had collected for clients covering a period of 
twenty-five years, and I found that in my own practice I had re- 
ceived and paid over to widows and orphans over half a million, and 
this, too, in a town of 60,000 inhabitants. Yours very truly, 

T. Mouttrie Morbecal. 





[To THE EpiTor or THE SPECTATOR. ] 
A SATISFACTORY SETTLEMENT. 


Peoria, Ill., March 14, 1903. 
My partner, Mr. Harry Ullman, died on the first instant. I sub- 
mitted claim on the ninth instant, and to-day received, on behalf of 
the legatee, your New York draft for $12,820, the first paid of several 
policies in various companies, claims all having been submitted 
simultaneously. In thankfully acknowledging such commendable 
promptness it is gratifying to attest at the same time to the highly 
satisfactory result of said liquidated policy, which was numbered 
56,347, taken out by Mr. Ullman in 1870 for $7300, the return on 
which amounted to $12,820.00.- He paid thirty-three annual pre- 
miums at $170.00—$5620.00,—consequently netting him $7200.00 be- 
sides the value of being insured. 
If facts speak the above result should not fail to demonstrate the 
indisputable advantage of your company. Yours truly, 
Max NEwMAN. 





[To THE Eptror or THE SPEcTATOR.] 
THe FEATHERS WERE RECEIVED. 


Your favor of September 30 received and contents noted. In reply 
will state that I am very busy shooting Chinese pheasants, and, since 
you cannot be here to dine with will send you a few samples of the 
plumage of the royal bird of Oregon. As regards the insurance, I 
think that inasmuch as I am a member of several benevolent orders, 
carry accident insurance, and this, together with the $50,000 which 
you refer to in your letter, will answer until I return from this trip, 
when I will give letter more carful consideration. Very truly yours, 


W. O. Barnes. 





A FEW MAXIMS FOR 1904. 


Life insurance solicitors do not waste their time in fruitless efforts 
for want of advice in regard to the best methods to secure signatures 
on the “dotted line.”” Ways and means of working differ with almost 
every successful agent, and no general line of conduct can be defi- 
nitely marked out for the individual agent. However, the following 
suggestions from the pen of James B. Day, agency director of the 
Columbus branch of the New York Life, are from that gentleman’s 
New Year’s greeting to his agents, and are well worth the thoughtful 
perusal of life solicitors everywhere: 


1903 quickly slipped by us and from us. This is a good time to 
take an inventory of our opportunities at the beginning of the year, 
what we had gained from them at its close, and then adjust our- 
selves to the demands of 1904. The first and best thoughts with us 
for 1904 should be gratitude for health, the comforts of life, and the 
opportunity of adding to bcth, by vigorously and cheerfully advo- 
cating the cause of the great New York Life Insurance Company. 
If careful retrospection points out some methods that proved weak 
and unproductive last year, we should profit by experience and 
adopt new and stronger methods for this year. The agent that fixed 
his goal high for 1903 and reached or passed it, gained doubly. He 
gained the substantial rewards and also gained confidence in himself 
and reputation for success that will be a valuable asset all of 1904. 
If we find our lines of action did not pan out just right last year, let 
us change them and go at our prospects on new lines and a new way 
this year. Good fishermen don’t use the same kind of hook and 
bait to catch all kinds of fish. Good agent. don’t use the same 
arguments and tactics for all classes of prospects. No life insurance 
agent can be a success who does not studiously and intelligently 
grasp the methods and practices of his own company. In this 
strenuous age there must be glittering, bristling facts. The agent 
that wholly employs his time in the right direction has a fixed cinch 
on success. The agent who does not properly utilize his time has 
a cinch on failure. We should never watch the dial of the clock to 
note how soon we can lay down the day’s labors, but keep so busy 
that our concern shall only be, can we meet all our engagements? 
One of the essentials in a man’s life is to earnestly and anxiously 
think out and plan a right course of action and then work the plan 
out to a finish. Let us forgive ourselves for any lack of the “stren- 
uous life” in 1903, but so push forward that such forgiveness will 
never again be necessary. Each day’s work should be carefullv 
mapped out, and then follow the map as nearly as possible. Success 
in this life is rarely secured by accident; it is the result of pains- 
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taking method and effort. Crisp, sharp talks, right to the point, 
without sparring half an hour for an opening, are the talks that get 
names on the “dotted line.” If success brings us happiness, and 
earnest effort brings us success, why should we not all be happy so 
long as life and strength abide with us. Loyalty to our company, 
loyalty to our branch, loyalty to ourselves are the things that push 
us forward and help us to realize our ambition. Don’t go into 1904 
depending too much on prospects of 1903. Old prospects are fre- 
quently like old chestnuts, inclined to be disappointing. A success- 
ful agent being asked about his prospects, answered: “I haven’t 
any, I insured them all last week.” Prospects that cannot be written 
within a reasonable time had better be dropped for those who mean 
business. Every man in this life makes his own bed and must 
expect to lie on it. It is up to each of us as to the kind of bed we 
will make. 


BUSINESS WOMEN 


HOW DO THEY INVEST THEIR SAVINGS ? 








By J. E. Marpen. 





(Concluded.) 


LirE INSURANCE THE Best INVESTMENT. 

N only one way can such a provision be made, and that is through 
| a life insurance company. The form of policy most adaptable to 
making such provision as outlined above is the twenty-year endow- 
ment. Under this form premiums are payable for twenty years, either 
annually, semi-annually or quarterly, as most convenient, and at the 
end of the premium-paying period the full face of the policy, whether 
it be $1000 or $100,000, is immediately payable in full. By taking out 
such a policy, a woman at age of 25, for example, by the payment of a 
little less than fifty dollars, immediately creates an estate of one thou- 
sand dollars, which would be paid to her heirs if she should die before 
the next annual premium came due. A similar amount deposited in a 
savings bank would represent in the event of death an estate of only 
fifty dollars and such interest earnings as the bank might allow. By 
continuing to pay the insurance company the sum mentioned, at the 
end of twenty years the insured is entitled to receive the full one 
thousand dollars, together with such surplus accumulations as may 
have been allotted from time to time, or at the end of the period, 
according to whether an annual or deferred dividened contract has been 
selected. At the same time it must be remembered that should death 
occur at any time before the expiration of the period, the full amount 
of the policy is immediately payable, no matter how far short the 
premium payments fall of the total number required. 


WHat A TwENTY-YEAR ENDOWMENT DOEs. 


her investment stand? In the first place, she has one thousand 
dollars and surplus accumulations, provided the latter have not been 


A SSUMING that the insured lives out the twenty years, how does 


used to reduce the premiums, a provision which is generally available. 
This money can either be drawn in cash or applied to the purchase of 
an annuity insuring a fixed income so long as she lives. Or, with most 
companies, the amount may be paid to her in annual instalments con- 
tinuous throughout life, with a guarantee that should she die before 

specified number of instalments have been paid, the remainder will 
be paid to her heirs. By this plan the woman is certain of a fixed in- 
come, dependent as to its size solely upon the amount she can apply 
each year during her earning period to the purchase of insurance. 

Such a policy in a good, sound company, is an absolutely safe invest- 
ment, and is always available. Under present conditions there is no 
time in the history of such a contract when it cannot be used to ward 
ff impending financial trouble. After two years it can be pledged 
as collateral for a loan of a fixed sum, increasing each year, or just 
enough may be borrowed on it to pay one year’s premium, while should 
it be found necessary to discontinue all premium payments, a paid-up 
policy may be taken or the cash value entirely withdrawn, thereby 
terminating the investment. 


* Copyright, 1904, by The Spectator Company, New York. 
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WoMEN WirH DEPENDENTS TO SUPPORT. 

O much for the woman who has only her own future to provide 
S for, and no present or prospective claim other than her own upon 
her income. Thousands of women, however, constitute the sole sup- 
port of others, and probably will be so situated for the remainder of 
their lives. To these some form of policy other than a twenty-year 
endowment is more preferable, since an endowment policy necessarily 
terminates at the end of a fixed period, and provides for no further 
insurance without a new medical examination. This may leave the 
holder without any insurance at the time when it has become most 
necessary, when premiums have advanced to a practically prohibitive 
figure, or the applicant is unable to pass a satisfactory medical exam- 
ination. 

ADVANTAGES OF INSURANCE GOLD Bonps 

O this class of women the insurance bonds written by various com- 
T panies, providing for continued insurance and an annual income 
after maturity, offer the best inducements. These bonds are written 
with various features, the essential point being that insurance for the 
face value of the policy continues after, say twenty years, for example, 
without further payment of premiums, while an annual income for life 
begins at the same date. Thus these bonds provide for an immediate 
estate in event of the death of the wage-earner and an income after 
the active period of life. Bonds are written paying 3 per cent, 4 per 
cent or 5 per cent guaranteed interest, and premiums are charged ac- 
cordingly. It is a well-known fact that life insurance companies can- 
not guarantee a contract paying 4 per cent or 5 per cent income after 
twenty years without providing for a part payment of the interest in 
advance by the insured. This is accomplished by an addition to the an- 
nual premium. Any bond, therefore, guaranteeing a higher future 
rate of interest than 3 per cent is more costly, since a part of the guar- 
anteed interest becomes simply a repayment of excess premiums 
charged for that purpose. A bond, however, guaranteeing 3 per cent 
interest after maturity is a perfectly safe and profitable policy for 
women who desire their insurance to remain in force till their death, as 
well as to provide a future income. 

INSURANCE Poricies to Suir INpIvIDUAL CASES. 

HERE are various other forms of policies suited to the particular 
T needs of individual women. To those who desire insurance and 
to pay for it as quickly as possible, a ten-payment life policy with a 
twenty-year period for settlement of surplus, presents very strong in- 
ducements. These policies are very profitable as an investment as well 
as a life insurance provider. 

Business women, no matter what their earnings may be, can find 
no safer investment and no easier and more productive method of 
saving money than by investing in a life insurance policy on a well- 
established plan, and in a stable, conservative and economically admin- 
istered life insurance company. 





COMPETITIVE LITERATURE IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


IN an address before the Boston Life Underwriters Association, Gage E. 
Tarbell, vice-president of the Equitable Life, advised agents to avoid the 
use of competitive literature. Walter C. Wright, the well-known actuary, 
in a letter to The New York Evening Fost, says: 

Was this advice wholly wise advice for Mr. Tarbell to give? He said 
there were twenty-five good companies, implying, doubtless, that all 
these were deserving of patronage, and could secure a share of it by show- 
ing their own virtues, without comparison with others. 

But suppose that by means of pertinent and fair or correct comparisons 
some of them could gain an additional share of business, and succeed in 
more evenly distributing the amount coming to themselves and going to 
larger but not more deserving companies. Why should they not do this? 
Life companies are not as similar in safety and economy as savings 
banks. When they have become so, competitive and comparative litera- 
ture will have ceased to be of use, but till then the suppression of the 
better sort must be for the advantage of the less deserving companies. 
The danger of the concentration of business and power in a few hands 
is apparent to all; and it is of the gravest importance to the community 
to know whether the service rendered them by the larger institution is 
comparatively as perfect as to cheapness and safety as it should be. 
Abusive, defamatory and misleading literature is certainly a disgrace to 
whomsoever may make use of it, but competitive or comparative literature 
which is really scientific in plan and impartial in character cannot be 
too much or too freely used by those entitled by their character to profit 
by it. The gain and loss exhibit, for instance, when correctely prepared, 
is a work of this sort, and the companies which rank well in such a show- 
ing should not be deterred by any sort of sophistry from making all 
possible use of such a publication. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMMENT. 

The stand announced by Gage E. Tarbell, which the Equitable Life 
has taken on the subject of ‘twisting,’ is worthy of the hearty com- 
mendation of every honorable insurance man. This practice, which 
has been growing rapidly in the last few years is a despicable, as well 
as dishonest method of obtaining new business. The best men of the 
field have long since set themselves against the practice, but still there 
are many men who obtain a large amount of their business by this 
method. The subject has received much attention at the hands of 
company officials, and President L. G. Fouse of the Fidelity Mutual a 
short time ago indited a letter relative to the subject to his: agents. 
However, so far as we know, the Equitable Life is the first company to 
assume such a pronounced and public position against the practice. It 
would, perhaps, be an improvement if the subject-matter of the slip to 
be attached to the Equitable policies was stamped upon the back of 
the policy itself. There would then be no opportunity for the informa- 
tion to miscarry, or to be torn off by an unscrupulous agent. How- 
ever, the new move is well calculated to set the gray matter of some 
other company officials to working, and we may expect to hear soon 
that some of the other companies have decided to join in the new 
movement so auspiciously inaugurated by the Equitable. 

* * * * * 

Leap-year proposals for life insurance are in order, but the agent 

who waits for them to come to him will be disappointed. Go out and 


get them. 
* * * * * 


Only a few years ago the failure to pay a premium on a life insur- 
ance policy canceled the insurance and necessitated an application on 
the part of the holder to the company, within a certain period, for a 
paid-up policy, the cash value, or, in a few cases, extended insurance. 
In the liberalizing of the conditions of the several contracts in recent 
years a majority of the companies have recognized the rights of the 
policyholders to some return for their payment of premiums for a num- 
ber of years, with the result that to-day no application is necessary in 
case of lapse, the policy becoming either automatically paid-up for the 
amount stated in it in accordance with the number of premiums paid, 
or extended for its full amount during a specified term. The com- 
panies are about equally divided, so far as the automatic granting of 
paid-up insurance and extended insurance is concerned. An examina- 
tion of the policy contracts shows that the following companies pro- 
vide in case of lapse for automatic paid-up insurance: Baltimore, 
Berkshire, Boston Mutual, Columbian National, Connecticut Mutual, 
Equitable of Iowa, Germania, Hartford Life, Home, John Hancock, 
Manhattan, Maryland, Massachusetts Mutual, Meridian Life and 
Trust, Michigan Mutual, Missouri State, Mutual of New York, New 
England, Northwestern Mutual, Pacific Mutual, Security Mutual, Se- 
curity Trust and Life, South Atlantic, State Mutual, United States and 
Washington. The companies providing automatically for extended 
insurance in case of lapse are the AZtna, American Central, American 
Life, Central Life, Connecticut General, Des Moines Life, Fidelity Mu- 
tual, Franklin Life, Minnesota Mutual, Mutual Benefit, National of 
the United States of America, National of Vermont, New York Life, 
Penn Mutual, Pheenix Mutual, Prudential, Reserve Loan, State Life, 
Travelers, Union Central, Union Mutual and Western and Southern. 
A few companies have a provision in their policies making them auto- 
matically non-forfeitable so long as there is enough reserve on hand 





wherewith to pay a full year’s de ceilialiaiie the advances being charged as 
liens against the policy, and the insured having the right at any time 
to pay off all or part of such advances. Among the companies using 
this plan are the Bankers of New York, Canada Life, Conservative 
Life, Federal, Illinois Life, Mutual Reserve, Pittsburgh Life and Trust, 
Provident Saviews, Royal Union and Sun Life of Canada. Those 
companies whose contracts still call for a positive application for paid- 
up or extended insurance within a given period from date of lapse are 
few in number, and their high-standing is proof of their disinclination 
to take advantage of technicalities in this respect. 
*K * * * * 

Over one billion dollars of ordinary and industrial insurance was 
added to the amount in force during 1903, and still there are millions 
of persons uninsured. 

* * * * * 


In a recent address before the University of Wisconsin on State 
Supervision, delivered by Insurance Commissioner Host of Wiscon- 
sin, he touched upon the cost to the companies of the present methods 
of supervision and scored the system of taxation of premiums. He 
argued and justly that the cost to the companies should be the cost 
of supervision, meaning that only the necessary expenses of the de- 
partment should be assessed upon the companies licensed in the State. 
With regard to examinations the only charge for such should be that 
made at the time of admission to the State, as any subsequent examin- 
ation is for the protection of the people of the State and its cost should 
be borne by them. Taxes, he claimed, when imposed should be for 
the purpose of enforcing mutuality, and not for revenue—for example, 
we impose a tax upon life insurance premiums, yet the business of life 
insurance can only be transacted by the members combining, contribut- 
ing to a common fund to insure themselves, and by imposing a tax 
upon the premium; each policyholder in a mutual company is paying 
the State a special tax for the privilege of relieving the State from 
caring for his dependents, and is again taxed for the purpose of car- 
ing for the dependents of those who carried no insurance. This view 
of the case has frequently been urged by THE SPECTATOR, and it is grati- 
fying to find at least one commissioner arguing upon the injustice of 
premium taxation. Should others take up this question and keep on 
agitating it in season and out of season, before the legislatures and 
in the daily press of their respective States, the public would gradu- 
ally be educated to demand the abolition of such unjust taxation. 
Once the ball is fairly started rolling the thousands of agents through- 
out the country would be found a unit in pushing forward the good 
work, being backed therein by the companies. So long as the public, 
however, patiently submits to such a burden, under the erroneous idea 
that the company pays the tax, and not the policyholder, little can be 
accomplished in the legislature. The man whose ox is not gored has 
but passing sympathy for the victim, but when he realizes that he is 
being made to suffer, his howl of disapprobation is strenuous. Every 
life insurance policyholder is directly and personally interested in 
a premium tax, and should lose no opportunity of influencing its 
abolition. 

* x * * * 


An uninsured person is not as good a risk as one insured. The latter 
knows where he stands, the former does not. It is much easier to have 
the risk carried by the company, rather than by yourself, to say noth- 
ing of the additional safety. 





IMPORTANT STAND OF THE EQUITABLE LIFE. 


The annual dinner of the Equitable Life Assurance Society to the 
company’s principal agents in the Metropolitan district, was given at 
Sherry’s on Thursday last About 300 agents from this vicinity were 
present, while the officers of the company occupied the seats of honor. 
Second Vice-President Gage E. Tarbell was toastmaster, and in the 
course of his remarks announced that the society had officially recog- 
nized the growing tendency among agents of life insurance com- 
panies to secure business by “twisting,’ and that the Equitable Life 
had decided to take a firm stand against this reprehensible evil. Mr. 
Tarbell stated that the following pertinent and self-explanatory letter 
had been mailed on the day of the banquet to the entire agency force 
of the company, and to the presidents of other insurance companies 
as well, seeking their co-operation : 

To the Agency Force of the Society: 

Gentlemen.—It is now a generaliv admitted fact that “twisting” life 
assurance policies from one company into another is the most serious 
evil and the most reprehensible practice in the business. The sole 
object of the agent who engages in such work is to make a commission 
at the expense of the assured. Life assurance in its highest and best 
sense is constructive, not destructive. In its broadest meaning it signi- 
fies the upbuilding of a structure reared to protect mankind against 
the vicissitudes of life and death; and the man who tears down the 
work of his fellow agent, merely to serve his own selfish ends, adding 
nothing to the size or strength of the policyholder’s protection should 
be driven out of the business. The “twister” robs both his co-worker 
and the assured, and it is my earnest desire that no Equitable agent 
shall be guilty of this contemptible practice. 

We believe the time has come when every company should take a 
decided stand upon this question; and it is for the purpose of placing 
the Equitable Society squarely on record that I announce to you that 
on and after March 1, 1904, every policy that leaves the home office of 
the Equitable shall have attached thereto a slip similar to the one 
inclosed herewith, and which explains itself. 

We shall also bring this method of handling the subject, together 
with a copy of this letter, to the attention of the officers of other life 
insurance companies, and shall invite their assistance in bringing about 
this reformation. Thanking you in advance for your hearty co-opera- 
tion in this movement, which I am sure will be cheerfully given, I am, 

Very truly yours, ; : 

February 25, 1904. G. E. Tarse_t, Second Vice-President. 

The slip to which Mr. Tarbell referred, which will be attached to 
all policies leaving the home office after March 1, reads: 

IMPORTANT. 

Agents are positively instructed not to sell an Equitable policy to 
take the place of a policy in this, or any other sound life assurance 
company. 

Now that you have bought this policy beware of any agent who 
advises you to discontinue it in order to take another in its place. He 
is seeking his own profit at your expense. Insist upon his putting his 
proposal in writing. Then submit it to the Equitable for information 
and counsel which are always at your service. 

G. E. Tarsett, Second Vice-President. 

After the close of the Equitable dinner, Mr. Tarbell attended the 
annual dinner of the Once-a-Year Club, composed of the insurance 
journalists of the country, and there again announced the stand which 
the Equitable Life had taken on the above question. 











PROMINENT WOMEN HEAVILY INSURED. 


THE SPECTATOR has received several requests from time to time 
to compile a list of women who carry large policies of life insurance. 
While The Spectator Company publishes a book, entitled “Prominent 
Patrons of Life Insurance,’ embracing nearly 5,000 well-known 
business and professional men in this country carrying from $50,000 
to $2,000,000 of life insurance, no accurate list seems to be obtainable 
regarding the limited number of women who carry large amounts of 
life insurance, though there are several women who have invested 
heavily in life insurance for several reasons. Of course, life insurance 
appeals to women of large business interests and unusual executive 
ability to just the same degree as it does to men. They need the 
same protection, they have the same incentives to saving and busi- 
ness interests of various kinds are more or less affected by their 
deaths. Another incentive to insurance which applies particularly 
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to women, is the absolute safety of life insurance. Thousands of 
women have been induced, by either friend or foe, to invest property 
left to them by husbands or other relations in channels incompatible 
with the safety of the principai. In four cases out of five, probably, 
this class of women have seen their funds swept away by disaster or 
dishonesty. As a rule, women are inexperienced in financial affairs, 
and they are rapidly learning that the surest method of providing for 
children or other dependents in case of their own death, is to carry 
sufficient insurance in a reliable life insurance company. Other 
causes for taking out insurance apply to women in particular cases. 
Very often a husband and wife, or two sisters, insure for one 
another’s benefit, sometimes a woman will carry insurance for those 
having some claim upon them, but are not related, as servants. Some 
life insurance companies limit issuing policies to women whose bene- 
ficiaries must be children or dependent relatives. Other companies 
are not so stringent on the subject of beneficiaries of women policies. 
Business women, of course, have no other source of investment as 
safe and remunerative as an investment policy in a life insurance com- 
pany. In fact, an infinite number of causes could be deduced which 
have influenced women to take out insurance. The example set by 
prominent women of means has been followed by those in humbler 
spheres to a great degree. Mrs. Frank O. Lowden of Chicago, Miss 
Helen Gould, Mrs. Leland Stanford, Mrs. Steele of Pittsburg and 
Mrs. G. E. Tarbell carry large amounts of insurance, and are recog- 
nized as having large interests, and as giving evidence by their action 
of their belief in life insurance. Within the past few months one of 
the “giant” life companies paid a claim of $500,000 on the life of 
Mrs. H. P. Wertheim, whose brother-in-law is a member of the firm 
of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. The company’s loss was about $260,000 net, the 
remainder of the insurance being reinsured. The list presented below 
has been compiled by us from various sources, but in most cases from 
reports made directly to The Spectator Company. We have en- 
deavored to verify this list, but in response to our circular letter we 
have received replies in but a few instances. We question the amounts 
credited to several of the actresses included in this list; in fact, it is 
possible that more or less accident insurance serves to expand the 
amount of life insurance credited to the actresses mentioned. Below 
is the list of prominent women who carry large amounts of life insur- 
ance, as taken from our files: 
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The Unexpected Always Happens. 


No One is Exempt from Danger of Accident 
and Sudden Death. 

It is like reading news from the seat of war to read the list of 
victims of sudden death and accident during the past month. 

In our peace and prosperity more people are killed and injured by 
accident than in the Napoleonic Wars. In addition, great numbers 
have their lives suddenly cut short through some brief illness or 
while engaged in their ordinary pursuits. 

A foreigner was asked what impressed him most in America. His 
reply was, “disregard of human life.” 

The list below certainly cannot fail to impress any one with our 
great disregard of human life, and the small hold any man may have 
on the future: 

How People Die. 
dead and 103 injured in Chicago Iroquois Theater fire. 
5 killed in Baltimore and Ohio Railroad wreck near Connellsville, 
Pa: 

43 dead and twenty injured in train wreck on Rock Island Rail- 

road. 

31 men dead in head-on collision. 

38 killed and 100 injured in an Alabama tornado. 

52 lives lost by sinking of steamer “Clallam,” near Seattle. 

190 killed by mine explosion. 
8 lives lost in schooner wreck. 
8 killed and two injured by fall in elevator well. 
40 injured and two dead by overturning of coach. 
20 dead in wreck of California express. 
2 dead and twelve injured in Florida limited wreck. 
15 killed by breaking of elevator. 
4000 lives imperilled in a Chicago skyscraper fire. 
killed in hotel explosion. 
killed in Chicago in Alhambra Hotel and Theater fire. 
killed by frozen gas main. 
killed and thirty injured by carload of dynamite explosion. 
killed by poisoned sardines. 
passengers lost in wreck. 
20 killed by train crash. 
poisoned by ivy. 
500 victims of typhoid from sewage water. 
2500 is the estimated number of victims of pneumonia in Chicago 
this season. 
Nearly 10,000 were killed by pneumonia in New York city during 
1903. 
550 New Yorkers are sent to bed daily with pneumonia. 
Thousands of lives are sacrificed yearly through sudden death from 
typhoid and other diseases. 
10,000 workmen are said to lay down their lives yearly through ac- 
cident. 
Many thousand more are annually disabled for life. 
DEATH NO RESPECTER OF PERSONS. 
Millionaires, Politicians, Diplomats, Etc., Victims. 

Senator Mark Hanna, Cleveland, Ohio, succumbed to typhoid 
fever. 

The shock of Senator Hanna’s death killed Charles Ryder, a travel- 
ing agent, at Aurora, II. 

While discussing Senator Hanna’s death, J. Winfield Scott, a well- 
known morocco manufacturer of Wilmington, Del., died. 

Ex-Secretary of Navy William C. Whitney died after a brief illness 
—appendicitis. 

Multi-millionaire H. W. Oliver, Pittsburg, died after two months’ 
illness. 

Millionaire ex-Governor of Ohio, Asa S. Bushnell, succumbed to 
apoplexy. 

Millionaire William L. Elkins, Philadelphia, injured one of his toes, 
which resulted in fatal illness. 

Millionaire R. M. Hays and wife of Pittsburg were slain by a fire- 
bug. 
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*Copyright, 1904, by The Spectator Company, New York. This article and 
list of sudden deaths will be issued in leaflet form. 
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Millionaire Kohn, a Chicago banker, was found dead in bed. 

A Pittsburg millionaire fell on the street, fractured his skull, and 
died. 

A New Jersey millionaire and political leader, Elisha B. Gaddis, 
dropped dead while dining. 

Congressman Robert H. Foerderer, Philadelphia, died after brief 
illness. 

Ex-Congressman Overton died after an illness of ten days from 
pneumonia. 

Ex-Congressman Belden succumbed to a brief illness. 

Ex-Assistant Postmaster Judge H. Nixon expired suddenly of 
apoplexy. 

Judge Lyman Brewster, the noted jurist, was found dead at his 
home. 

British Envoy, Sir Michael Herbert, died suddenly in Switzerland. 

Noted diplomat died alone—body of Italian Minister Petich found 
in bathroom. 

Lord Abinger fell down restaurant steps and died. 

Duke of Richmond died suddenly of a chill. 
Other Prominent Business and Professional Men. 
Editor of “Puck,” Adolph Schwarzman, died of pneumonia. 
Founder of Atlantic City’s Boardwalk—John Gouldey—passed 
away suddenly. 

A noted yachtsman killed by a scratch—Commodore Henry 
Tracey. 

Noted lawyer who assisted in prosecuting assassins of Governor 
Goebel—T. C. Campbell—died as a result of shipwreck. 

Prominent surgeon of Kansas—Dr. Charles Gardiner—expired 
while performing an operation. 

Ex-Vice-President of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad—General 
Orlando Smith—died after ten days’ illness. 

District Attorney J. Ward Gurley of New Orleans was killed by a 
disappointed client. 

Well-known confectioner, F. C. Laurent, died of accidental injuries. 

A well-known Philadelphian—Andrew Wheeler—succumbed to 
heart disease. 

Died a martyr to duty; chief Russian bacteriologist, killed by 
plague. 

Killed in elevator; door shut too soon—Major Hay, a prominent 
resident of Pittsburg. 

Drops dead—Secretary Shanklin of Kentucky Trotting Horse 
Breeders’ Association. 

Suddenly attacked by heart disease, resulting in death—Judge 
McCarthy—of Philadelphia. 

While visiting in Georgia Admiral Beardslee passed away sud- 
denly. 

Died at banquet from over-emotion, Chief Arthur, of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers. 

Inventor asphyxiated—Robert McCulley. 

Noted in Art and Literature. 

Famous British novelist—Henry Seton Merriman (Hugh Stowell 
Scott)—died in a week from appendicitis. 

Richard Henry Savage, soldier-author, died from fatal injuries re- 
ceived from being run over by a wagon. 

Noted song writer dead—H. P. Danks, author of “Silver Threads 
Among the Gold,” found lifeless in his room. 

Fell dead after sermon—brother of late millionaire, George M. 
Pullman, stricken. 

Artist Whistler passed suddenly away. 

Gerome, the noted French artist-sculptor, suddenly stricken by 
cerebral congestion. 

The well-known actor, Jerome Sykes, was ill but four days when 
death came. 

Victim of appendicitis, and well known throughout the country— 
Rev. Dr. Rumney. 

Well-known writer and founder of hospital died suddenly of heart 
failure—Dr. William S. Stewart. 

Rutgers Professor, Dr. Jacob Cooper, succumbed to pneumonia. 

Professor of University of Wisconsin—Hamilton G. Timberlake— 
died in bathtub. 

Well-known newspaper writer—Harried Hubbard Ayer-—died after 
illness of four days. 
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WHO IS IN THE MOST DANGER? 


A common idea prevails that those who live a regular life at home, 
and are free from the hazards of travel, etc., are in little danger of 
accident. 

The facts show that railway traveling is about as safe as anything, 
and that a very large percentage of accidents occur in the home. 

A man is seldom in greater danger than in going down stairs in 
his own house. 

He is in greater danger when crossing Broadway, New York city, 
than in a trip across the continent. 

If we had no houses, it is claimed thousands of lives would be saved 
annually from consumption. 

A nation of germs have been found on a dollar bill. 

Thousands of lives are sacrificed annually through fevers, etc., 
caused by disease-laden pipes. 

The sturdy, rugged man can no longer feel the assurance of long 
life. 

Because a man’s parents are living to a good old age gives him 
little mortgage on the future. This is the day of every man for him- 
self. 

About the only thing a man can absolutely and assuredly count on 
is the uncertainty of life, and his need to stretch his hand forward, 
get a good, strong grasp on the future by capitalizing his future 
earnings and maturing his plans through guaranteed life insurance. 

Life insurance is the greatest privilege and opportunity of the day. 

Any man who can obtain it should have it at the very earliest age 
possible, so he can get in on the ground floor, and have just what he 
wants, and the way he wants it for the protection of his family and 
business. With its backing he can make bolder and stronger busi- 
ness ventures than it would otherwise be possible for him to do. He 
can build his future on the strongest foundation known, with the 
absolute certainty that what he does not live to do life insurance will 
do for him. 

As you look over the lists herein you will find dozens of instances 
where you might as easily have been the unfortunate as the persons 
referred to. But, why were you more fortunate, and given another 
chance to make good the future? And how long will it be so? 

As Told by the Newspapers. 

Below is a list of a very small number of those who faced unex- 

pected death during the past month, and the way the papers told of it: 


Killed by flying bit of coal. 
Fell on ice and may die. 


Shoe-nail caused lockjaw. 
Last trip after promotion brought 


Coasters killed a banker. him death. 

Death in a burning hotel. Big fly-wheel bursts and _ kills 
Death to a Christmas guest. three. 

Victim of bullet found on R. R. Train strikes a sleigh, and one 
Broke his neck in short fall. killed. 

Crushed foot brought death. Lost balance while leaning out 


Came from funeral and died. 

Fell and died on icy pavement. 

Overcome by gas and found dead 
in bed. 

Killed by fall downstairs. 

Stricken while at breakfast. 

Rich mine owner dies on street. 

Argued in court, and then died. 

Died from pneumonia after a few 
days illness. 

Dropped dead by his daughter’s 
side. 

Had never been ill until a few 
days before his death. 

Lawyer dies in office from heart 
disease. 

Drops dead at restaurant table. 

Young political leader suddenly 
stricken. 

Fell dead consulting doctor. 

Died while writing a sermon on 
the uncertainty of life. 

Killed in rush for car. 

Home from gay wedding to die. 

Fapa died after merry romp. 

New style hat saves-her life. 


window and met with fatal fall. 
Killed with horse at station. 
Frozen to death in a city. 
2 killed by assassin. 
Ate canned tomatoes 


soon afterward. 
Pittsburg editor run down by a 


trolley car and fatally hurt. 
Kills innocent man for a_ bur- 
glar. 
Yawn ends a sleeper’s life. 
Choked to death talking politics. 
Cut in half by a train. 
Car kills two men and a horse. 
Fatal to refuse a loan. 
Funeral cost him his life. 
Strangely poisoned by a shrub. 
Dead in an hour in midst of rev- 
elry. 
Died in a day or two just as he 
had predicted. 
Crushed by load he loosened. 
Stricken while visiting friends. 
Dead man sat with merry sleigh 
party. 
Gave life to save bicycle. 


and died 


Death after the ball. 

Gave life for his child. 

Fatal to pull down his cap—fails 
to hear train. 

Park guard chief drops dead. 

New Year’s guest arrives dead. 

Played his last card and died. 

Laughingly foretold of death, 
which came then. 

Doctor found dead at his home. 

Fell dead at supper table. 

Dying man’s team came home. 

Killed by dog licking a hand. 

Only one week between death of 
wife and husband. 

Her death vision verified. 

Fell dead among shoppers. 

Girl succumbs from frightful 
scenes of Iroquois Theater fire. 

Awful death from lockjaw. 
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Shot by negro assassin. 

Hanged himself on beef hook. 

Doctor takes too big a dose. 

Died while examining patient. 

Headlong into a furnace. 

Bridegroom fatally shot by friend 
after quarrel. 

Fatal hemorrhage in restaurant. 

Indiana teacher murdered. 

Killed by rushing train. 

2 killed in Kentucky fire. 

Artilleryman drowned by misstep. 

Swept away with bridge. 

“No danger,” he said, and died. 

Fell off rear end of car. 

Died as he sajid he would ‘the 
next Saturday. 

Rushing water of the Brandy- 
wine costs a life and $10,000. 

Killed while removing a wreck. 





Rector dies suddenly at his home. Pulled into a mill-race and 
Had hydrophobia and died, al- drowned. 
though never bitten. Fell dead at child’s feet. 
Accidentally asphyxiated—Judge Dead beside R. R. tracks; foul 
Hugg. play suspected. 


Died as funeral guests left. 
Succumbs to heart disease after 
short illness. 
Troreman of 
dead. 
Died while at prayer. 
Hiccoughing to death. 
Killed by Masonic sword. 
Stricken as he lifted coffin. 
Died with prayer on lips. 


Pad tooth caused death. 
Fell dead in his stable. 

2 took poison by mistake. 
Fell dead on way to work. 
Died talking of monument. 
Sleeper groaned and died. 
2 deaths from freezing. 
Breastpin turned a bullet. 
Poisoned picking his sore. 
Joked just before he died. 


grand jury found 


Two priests die together—one His wife’s death too great a 
suddenly. blow. 

Killed three miles from explo- Appealed to death; death came. 
sion. 


WHO CAN SAY HE DOES NOT NEED LIFE INSURANCE? 








INSURED TIURDERED BY BENEFICIARY. 

Will you please let us know whether, where a life policy is made pay- 
able by husband to wife and husband is murdered by wife, the proceeds 
can be collected by any one? Or, would it depend on the wording of the 
contract, as to whether it reverted to his heirs in the event beneficiary 
could not collect? Of course, we assume that the wife is proven guilty 
and that she could not collect. 

Answer.—As the above question is put by a resident of Nebraska, 
we will answer first as to the decision of that State. Shellenberger vs. 
Ransom, 41 Nebraska, 631, decided the principle involved, although the 
case is not similar. There the devisee named in the will murdered the 
testator, and the court, in passing on the question as to the right to 
hold the property by virtue of the devise, held the murderer entitled 
to the property, and clearly they would hold that a beneficiary named in 
a life insurance policy could recover, even though he did away with 
the insured. One or two other jurisdictions, among them Pennsyl- 
vania, hold likewise. In New York the case of Riggs vs. Palmer, 115 
New York, 506, while no question affecting life insurance was in- 
volved, it being a question of title to real estate held by devise, the 
devisee having killed the testator, they held directly opposite to the 
Nebraska case. The United States Supreme Court in New York, Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company vs. Armstrong, 117 United States, 591, 
has also decided this question by a decision, expressly denying the 
right of recovery in such a case. Public policy is back of the decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court and the New York Court, or bet- 
ter still, recourse is had to the maxim that no one should gain as a 
result of his own wrong. Undoubtedly, the proceeds—unless it were 
expressly stipulated otherwise in the contract—would go to the legal 
heirs of the insured in such States as follow the United States Supreme 
Court and New York. It can readily be seen that no good reason is 
given why a recovery should not be allowed, for really public opinion 
means absolutely nothing, and in strict principles of the law, the pro- 
ceeds should go to the beneficiary designated, and as agreed upon in 
the contract of insurance. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMMENT. 
Expansion in life insurance during the past quarter of a century 
has been to a large extent the result of the efforts put forth by a few 
companies. While the general growth has been shared in by a 
majority of the companies, the greater part of it has fallen to the 
larger organizations. This is plainly shown by the disparity in size. 
There are a few very large concerns, one medium-sized compared 
with the former, and then a number, which, though large as com- 
pared with the standards of twenty years ago, are but small when 
sized up with the giants. An investigation of the figures indicates 
that this latter class has not grown proportionately, most of them 
being, in fact, satisfied with the same volume of growth as they 
experienced ten years ago. In other words, their agency forces 
seem to be content with the same amount of new business year after 
year. Individual agents, of course, cannot be expected to add largely 
to their annual production, and are not to be held responsible if the 
company as a whole does not proportionately increase its standing. 
They are expected to take advantage of every opportunity to in- 
crease the popularity of the organization they represent in their 
several fields, and ought in return to have the satisfaction of seeing 
the company push steadily forward, This brings the matter up to the 
home office managers of the agency force, and they are directly re- 
sponsible for increased production. As times and methods change, 
the heads of the agency department should be prepared to adapt 
themselves to the changes. New methods of appointing agents and 
closer subdivisions of the field aid in increasing production, even if 
new fields are not sought. Years ago there were a number of States 
in which few companies cared to transact business, owing to bad 
sanitary and other conditions. To-day most of those States are as 
satisfactory from a life insurance standpoint as any, and should 
form good fields for active companies. It behooves a life insurance 
company to extend its benefits and business to the greatest possible 
extent, not spasmodically jumping forward at heavy expense, but 
letting each year show a proportionate growth, so that the state- 
ments for a series of years will be symmetrical in every respect. 





* * * * 
That loss by fire against which you have provided may occur in 
part, but there is no partial loss when death occurs, as it surely will. 
Provide against the only total loss you can absolutely expect. 
Stipulated premium companies, although permitted by the laws of 
four or five States, never obtained much of a hold on the appreciation 
of the public at large. In New York but one domestic company 
availed itself of the provisions of the statute, and that speedily re- 
organized under the regular level premium laws. One company of 
another State is now licensed in New York under the statute, 
although in other States, including the Commonwealth which gave 
it birth, it is recognized as an old line company. Minnesota has a 
law governing so-called stipulated premium companies which is so 
closely akin to the old line law that the single company working 
under its provisions qualifies in other States as an old-line company. 
In Wisconsin, Missouri and Nebraska the stipulated premium organi- 
zations found it easier to work as level premium organizations, and 
the laws in those States now merely cumber the statute books. 


Ohio also has a stipulated premium law under which two companies 
are working, and it is now recommended that the law be repealed, 
of course without detriment to existing companies. In short, the 
stipulated premium laws have been tried and found wanting. They 
were passed mainly with a view to saving some assessment com- 
panies from dissolution by giving them a chance to appear stronger 
before the public, but evidently the public did not relish half-way 
measures. Life insurance, to retain the favor of the people at large, 
must be absolutely safe, and its principles capable of scientific demon- 
stration, and as the years go by only those organizations will sur- 
vive whose foundations are laid plumb, square and true. The days of 
assessmentism were somewhat long and full of trouble; stipulated 
premium companies have had short lives, but level premium busi- 
ness, being based on a firm foundation, will endure so long as life 
insurance is needed on this planet. 
OK ok * *K 

The agent is the best lecturer on the benefits and advantages of 
life insurance, but his lecture is incomplete unless he commands the 
lectured to sign on the dotted line. 

The practice of twisting policies by some unscrupulous agents has 
long been regarded as one of the greatest evils of the life insurance 
business, and many words of scathing condemnation have been uttered 
against it. Efforts to do away with this evil have been made spas- 
modically, but it has always remained to more or less plague the com- 
panies. In the experience of some agents little difficulty has been 
found in preventing their policyholders being twisted, because the 
contracts have been written right in the first place, and care taken to 
see that the insured had the contract best suited to his needs. Over 
and over again agents are urged to fully satisfy the applicants as to all 
the features of the policy recommended to him, and those agents who 
intend to stay in the profession and build up a remunerative business 
early learn to make a friend of every man insured. By acting in this 
manner they are promptly advised of any attempt to twist, and are 
able to forestall the injury which would be worked on the policyholder. 
In addition, they are also in a position to procure further insurance 
for the same man when he desires it, as he is more than likely to re- 
member the good offices of the agent who takes pains to give him just 
what he wants. On the other hand, the agent who is in the business 
solely for what he can get out of it for the time-being, does not con- 
cern himself with the man’s needs, but rather with the amount his com- 
mission will come to, and very often persuades an applicant to take a 
policy at a high rate of premium which is not at all suited to his re- 
quirements. The man who needs all the protection he can get is very 
often loaded up with investment insurance, the cost of which makes 
him dissatisfied with the system generally. Another agent discovering 
this state of affairs finds it an easy matter to twist the policy, and in 
most cases does not point out the loss which the man sustains. If 
policies are placed right in the beginning, and the insured firmly con- 
vinced that he has just what he needs, the occupation of the twister 
will soon be terminated. 

* * * * « * * s 

Preliminary term contracts, by the recent decision in Vermont, seem 
now to have a recognized legal status. The discussion which waged 
so fiercely some time ago on this subject, has died down during the 
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past year or more, but now that the highest court of one of the sov- 
ereign States of the Union has upheld its legality, there will doubtless 
be brought forward the old arguments in attempts to prove that the 
court is wrong. The decision is the more important and interesting, 
in that it interprets a statute enacted by Vermont, at the instance 
of the insurance commissioners, which was intended to absolutely 
prohibit the issuance of a preliminary one-year term contract. On this 
point the court says, referring to its former opinion that all policies 
must be valued as what they are construed to be, that if the legislature 
intended to require that policies construed by the court as term policies 
should be valued as if they were not, it has failed to make its inten- 
tion manifest. The commissioners are further told that they -cannot 
compute reserve liability regardless of the statutory rules, and those 
rules do not permit a preliminary one-year term contract to be valued 
as though it did not distinctly stipulate that term insurance only is 
granted for the first year, such stipulation being agreed to by both 
parties. The far-reaching effect of the opinion is shown by the fact 
that the amended Vermont statute is based on that of Massachusetts, 
but the Vermont court refuses to accept the decision rendered in 
Massachusetts that the rulings of the commissioner, made in good 
faith, must be accepted as final. In other words, the court holds the 
judicial interpretation of a contract more important than the rulings 
given under the discretionary authority exercised by an official. The 
whole upshot of the matter is, that the law substituted to counteract 
the effect of the first decision of the court, made no new provision for 
valuation and companies writing preliminary one-year term insurance 
occupy exactly the same position as before its passage. 





A lease of life, if advertised for sale, would command a fabulous 
price, provided its surety could be made apparent. The nearest 
approach to such a lease is an insurance of the money value, the 
productive value of a life—Life Insurance Sayings. 





RISKS OF WAR AND THOSE OF PEACE. 


The following paragraph regarding the cost of the Civil War to 
the New York Life will surprise the majority of its readers. The 
article is taken from a recent number of The Bulletin: 


During the Civil War the New York Life Insurance Company 
charged a war extra of $50 per annum per $1000 insured to those 
who engaged in the military or naval service. It issued 731 war 
permits on policies amounting to $1,151,950, and paid seventy-three 
war losses amounting to $107,100. The total mortality above the 
probable was $91,897, of which $52,801.82 was under policies in force 
at the beginning of the war, and $39,095.18 was under new risks. An 
extra charge of eighty-one cents annually per $1000 insured, upon 
all the insurance in force at the beginning of the war, would have 
paid the extra losses incurred under old policies. The average annual 
death rate from all causes among soldiers of the Federal army during 
the Civil War was about fifty-two per 1000, or say about the same as 
for men aged sixty-eight. Among men aged twenty-five the death 
risk for three years was not quite so great as in time of peace, during 
the twenty years following age twenty-five. Men aged thirty-seven 
incur the same risk during the fifteen years next following and 
men aged forty-eight incur a like risk during the next ten years. The 
severest battles of the war involved a risk equal only to a few years 
of peace. For example, the risk of being killed or mortally wounded 
in the Federal army at Gettysburg was only equal to the risk of death 
incurred by the civilian from age forty-nine to fifty-two. The risks 
of war are great and are appreciated; the risks of every-day life are 
great, but are not appreciated. It is only by comparing the risks of 
every-day life with those of war that we see.the real need of life 
insurance. In war great battles are fought only now and then; in 
time of peace the battle is on every day, The man who is best pre- 
pared makes the best fight; and no preparation is complete without 
life insurance. 





THE FRIEND OF THE INSURED. 


It is the duty of the agent to be the instructor, “the guide, philoso- 
pher and friend” of every person whom he persuades to take insurance. 
He should start with the idea that the person canvassed is in entire 
ignorance of the subject and needs to be instructed from the ground up. 
The insured knows nothing of the company except what is told him, 


but relies upon the representations of the agent whom he knows: per-- 


sonally or by reputation. To deceive one so implicitly confiding is 
akin to leading a blind man into a ditch. Confidence once thus broken 


can never be restored. The deceived policyholder believes that he has 
been imposed upon, and holds the agent and the company alike respon- 
sible. 

It is not assumed that agents willfully misrepresent; they may err 
through ignorance oer carelessness ; but whether intentionally or other- 
wise, the result is the same. Part of this misrepresentation comes 
from the fact that agents usually acquire a degree of volubility that 
leads them to talk too much, and to unintentionally exaggerate. Being 
highly imaginative, plain facts do not suffice for them, but they em- 
bellish and embroider them till the wordy decorations become their 
most prominent feature. It is not surprising that the policyholder to 
whom the subject is entirely new, becomes bewildered and uncertain 
as to just what has been promised him. An agent with a lively 
imagination will find abundant employment for it in extolling the 
beneficence of life insurance, but when he comes to the actual business 
part of the transaction—the making of the contract of insurance—he 
should confine himself most religiously to the exact truth, and satisfy 
himself that the insured is not laboring under any delusion in regard 
to it. By so doing, the company, the policyholder and the agent will 
avoid all disagreeable misunderstandings. 

But the interest of an agent in his client should not terminate with 
the issuing of the policy. The seed of acquaintance should be cul- 
tivated till it blossoms into friendship. By manifesting an interest 
in the welfare of the insured, and further explaining to him the ad- 
vantages he has secured in his policy, he will be less apt to permit it 
to lapse. Indeed, it should be a part of the duty of every agent to 
look after his renewals. While he may not have any pecuniary inter- 
est in the renewal premiums, he will lose caste in the estimation of his 
company managers if the business he sends them fails “to stick.” 
Lapses are altogether too numerous in life insurance, and agents are 
largely to blame that it is so..It is often remarked of an agent that 
“he is a hustler for business, but it doesn’t stick.” The probabilities 
are that he has overpersuaded his clients, exaggerated the advantages 
to accrue to them from being insured, and when they have had time 
to think over the matter calmly, they conclude to let the policy lapse. 
The agent might have saved it by a few friendly words of explanation 
spoken when the renewal premium was due. 

The agent should carefully avoid trying to induce a man to 
insure his life for a greater sum than his income will war- 
rant. When the payment of the premium at regular intervals 
becomes a burden and a bugbear to the insured he is quite likely to 
seek relief by allowing his policy to lapse. His circumstances should 
have been considered in the first instance, and a policy issued for only 
such an amount as would not prove embarrassing. The man of small 
income should be educated to look upon the payment of his premium 
as a necessary part of his expenses, to be provided for the same as his 
butcher’s and grocer’s bills are, and not left till the last moment in the 
hope that some special stroke of good fortune will send the money to 
pay it with. One of the beneficent features of life insurance is found 
in the fact that it enforces habits of thrift and economy, which, once 
formed, extend to everything else in the life of the insured. The 
man whose income is derived from a monthly or weekly salary should 
be counseled to lay aside such portion of each payment he receives 
as will make up the sum of his premium when it falls due. By so do- 
ing, he soon finds out what the possibilities of small savings are, and 
the chances are that he will give up some of his luxurious vices and 
apply to better use the money he had heretofore squandered in the 
selfish enjoyment of them. 








An agent lost a client because he would not prove beyond a reason- 
able doubt that, if he lived, he would realize six per cent compound 
interest on his investment. Thus there are men who will not pro- 
tect even their families unless they can have a big prifit on it.—Life 
Insurance Sayings. 

A dead lift is what insurance is. It takes hold where others leave 
off. It is the strength of years of plenty applied to the weakness 
of years of want.—Life Insurance Sayings. 

The one who killed the goose that laid the golden egg was no 
more foolish than she who persuades her husband to avoid or 
abandon life insurance for her benefit—Life Insurance Sayings. 
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STATES HAVING ANTI-REBATE LAWS. 
Below will be found a list of the States in which discrimination 
between persons having equal expectation of life, etc., in the ma-ter 
of rates, is forbidden: 


Colorado.* New Hampshire. 
Connecticut. New Jersey. 
Delaware. New York. 
Illinois. North Carolina. 
Towa. Ohio. 
Kentucky. Pennsylvania. 
Louisiana. Rhode Island. 
Maine. Tennessee. 
Maryland. Vermont. 
Massachusetts. West Virginia. 
Michigan. Wisconsin. 
Minnesota. Wyoming. 
Montana. 


* Declared unconstitutional. 


MARCH LETTER OF GAGE E. TARBELL. 

With his usual forcefulness and apr6pos quotations and illustra- 
tions, Vice-President Tarbell of the Equitable takes “industry” and 
“steady work” as keynotes to the agency force in his March com- 
munication, a few extracts from which follows: 

All history teaches us to reveren¢e industry, for very few indeed 
have ever impressed their names upon the pages of time without great 
labor, and genius has well earned its definition of “taking infinite 
pains.” Napoleon was an indomitable worker. Great authors—all 
great men—have almost invariably burned much midnight oil. The 
American public have heard much of Richard Wagner’s great music- 
drama ‘'Parsifal” recently. Even those who have given it the most 
superficial study are impressed with the fact that it was a tremendous 
undertaking, but few probably know that it was only by indefatigable 
industry that Wagner scored the work ir three years, notating with 
his own pen about one million three hundred thousand characters. 
Think of it! Think of the labor involved in any great task that comes 
to your own mind, and then ask yourself if there is any reason why 
you should be an exception to the universal law. No. There are 
many ways to get applications, many methods of interesting people 
in what you have to sell, but the one way to interest many people, 
and to get many applications, is to keep at it; to follow days of effort 
by days of effort, unremittingly. 

But is there not another good thought here? If you are not suf- 
ficiently strong in your determination to hold yourself up, take some 
colleague or member of your family into your plans and discuss 
with him from time to time what you are doing, and the results you 
have attained. You will find that you will then have your pride at 
stake, as well as your resolution, and that this will heln you wonder- 
fully in “staying put.” It must have been of the man who secured 
no results in February—or his like—that Dr. Hillis, in the same 
article from which I have quoted above, wrote of the “hard task of 
raising nothing to infinity.” ‘Yesterday,’ he says, “you subdued no 
temptation; to-day you have read no wise book, searched out no 
noble teacher, have written no inspiring thought, have won no new 
friend. * * * * To-day holds nothing. By what magical art, 
therefore, multiplying to-day’s nothing by 365, and that by a term of 
years, do you expect that you will enter into great ricnes of char- 
acter?’ Yesterday, my friend of the silent chart, you secured /no 
application; to-day you have not looked in your rate book, have 
searched out no probable applicant, have written down no memoran- 
dum to be of service in your future work, have won no new reward. 
By what magical art, therefore, do you expect that your quota for the 
year will be accomplished? 











OWNER OR TENANT—WHICH ? 

The following argument for old line insurance, as opposed to 
assessment insurance, is set forth in a recent number of The Agency 
Bulletin of the New York Life, and applies equally well to the con- 
tracts sold by other old line legal reserve companies: 

The latest assessment company to go into a receiver’s hands is the 
Equal Rights Life Insurance Association of Albany, N. Y. Some- 
thing like a thousand members will have the unpleasant experience 
of bidding good-bye to the money they have contributed. But there 
is a lesson—a moral—in this latest failure which the. members of 
other social, fraternal or assessment associations ought to take to 
heart and profit by immediately. Most of the people in these con- 
cerns are, as you know, heads of families, men of moderate means. 
They live in houses for which they pay a regular monthly rental. 
They go along paying this rental, year in and year out, and at the 
end of ten, fifteen or twenty years what do they have to show for it? 
Not a blessed thing in the world—except a nice bunch of rental re- 
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ceipts. Do they own their houses? Not much! They are not a 
bit better off than on the day they started. Now, suppose the owner 
of the house had gone to each of them in the beginning with a 
proposition something like this: ‘Your rental, my friend, will be, 
say, $15 a month—$180 a year. I am going to make you the follow- 
ing ‘gold-edged’ proposition: I will allow, with interest, the money 
you pay me as rental, to count toward the purchase by you of this 
piece of property. In other words, my dear sir, instead of giving 
me outright $180 a year, simply and solely as rent money, this 
annual $180 may go toward the purchase of the property, which 
will thus become absolutely your own at the end of a certain term of 
years, if your payments are made. But, hold on, that’s not all. Dll 
do even better than that. No matter what may happen in the mean- 
time, my corporation guarantees that you won’t lose your equity 
even though after the second year you move away and cease paying. 
In this way you cannot be wiped out—you will still have an equity 
in the property. And, in the event of your death, I will not only 
cancel all obligations in connection with the property, but will turn 
it over to your estate or your family, free and clear, with a perfect 
abstract of title, to have and to hold forever, or to dispose of as they 
see fit. This proposition is bona fide, and has been made to thou- 
sands on thousands in the past. Will you sign the lease?” Don’t 
you think he’d sign? He would if he hadn’t clean lost his senses. 
Wouldn’t his own and his family’s interests be thus absolutely pro- 
tected? Wouldn’t such a man be infinitely better off than his neigh- 
bor, the “renter?” 

This illustration shows the difference between assessmentism and 
real insurance. The assessment member is merely a “renter;” the 
New York Life policyholder is a propertyowner. What manner of 
man, if the case is properly, strongly, presented to him, wouldn’t 
rather be a propertyowner in the New York Life than a “tenant” 
in some fraternal order? Owner or tenant—which? That is the 
point. 








TACT AND GOOD TEMPER. 

The patient, persevering plodder, who brings to his work system 
and method, is not likely to be quick tempered or hasty. So much 
ignorance regarding the subject of life insurance prevails among the 
masses, that an agent frequently meets with rebuffs that would pro- 
voke a hot-tempered man to an angry retort and thus lose him the 
opportunity of making a convert. To be always the master of your 
temper, cool, imperturbable, is to have an advantage from the start 
over prejudice or intolerance. The agent who can always meet ig- 
norant assumption, or even personal reflections, with dispassionate 
argument, returning incivility with courteous politeness, will eventu- 
ally command the respect of his opponent, and ultimately gain a re- 
spectful hearing. This secured, his work is half done, and he not only 
secures a client for himself and company, but a personal friend. The 
lion once subdued has a warm regard for his tamer. 

But the agent should bear in mind the fact before mentioned, that 
we are a nation of “hustlers,” and the anxieties, excitements and 
worries of an active business life have a tendency to make men irri- 
table and hasty of expression, even when they do not intend to be dis- 
courteous. To retort in kind upon one in such humor is to close the 
door to future intercourse with him. Keep your temper and soothe his 
irritability by your own placid manner, and then leave him. Get him 
into a good humor, if possible, but reserve for a future occasion your 
efforts to capture him entirely. He is sure to think over the interview 
at his leisure, and when he admits to himself that he did you an injus- 
tice, he will be ready to make atonement. He may not tell you that 
he is ashamed of himself, but he will take a policy from you as a 
soothing balm to his own self-respect. If, however, you have had a 
war of words with him you have made a breach between you that can 
only be bridged by an apology, and you will probably be the one to 
make it, if either. Never give your man an opportunity to positively 
refuse your request. If he once says no, he is likely to stick to it. 
Rather than let him say it, withdraw gracefully from the interview, 
and reserve him for a more fitting occasion. 

In argument, be always cool and dispassionate; impressive in words 
and demeanox, but never loud or aggressive. If you have familiarized 
yourself with the rudiments of your profession, you will be able 
to answer promptly any argument that may be made to the system as 
a whole. If, however, the objection is especially to the company 
you represent, you must meet it by full explanation of its plans, 
methods, policies, etc. This information is contained in the literature 
furnished by the company. But a general knowledge of the policies, 
rates, conditions, etc., of other companies is highly desirable—Life 
Agents Codex. 








What Life Insurance Does for Men. 


REASONS WHY 


They Have Invested in Life Insurance. 


In response to inquiries addressed to business men carrying large 
lines of life insurance, as to their reasons for doing so, we have re- 
ceived numerous letters, from which the following have been selected 
for presentation in this supplement: 

From Joun P. Hirp, Fort Worth, Texas. 


I believe the business man who carries life insurance to the limit of 
his ability can operate with more courage and make more money than 
the man without insurance. It capitalizes his money-making ability, 
gives him better credit, and is not an item of expense without tangible 
return. I favor old line companies only. The legal reserve protects all 
contracts issued by them. 


From H. L. WitttamMs, Davenport, Ia. 


Endowment insurance—most of mine is such—is about the only way 
some men can save any money. I know this from observation and ex- 
perience. 


From H. B. Wyman, Des Moines, Ia. 


I carried $50,000 life insurance for many years, but most of it was 
on the tontine plan, and matured within past two or three years. I 
consider my life insurance one of the best investments I ever made. 


From R. G. Craic, Memphis, Tenn. 
I found it a safe and satisfactory investment. 


From W. E. Bursace, Johnson City, Tenn. 
I believe in insurance of all kinds, and carried on my life, at one 
time, $155,000. Had to give it up in panic of 1893. If I were able, 
would have it now. Insurance is a great thing. 


From C. Kearns, Covington, Ky. 


Endowment insurance as an investment (savings bank) as well as 
a protection—particularlv to a professional man, who, as a rule knows 
nothing of business—is certainly necessary. 


From a GeorGciA BusINESS MAN. 


One of my tontine policies of $5000 matured last spring, and en- 
abled me to release a lot of securities tied up since the panic of 1893. 
Am a strong believer in life insurance, and my only regret is that I 
haven't a great deal more. 


From P. B. Torin, Augusta, Ga. 


I carry less than $50,000 now, but only because I can’t conveniently 
carry more; for I am, and have always been, a great believer in life 
insurance for old and young. 


From J. T. Norman, Columbus, Ga. 


No man can afford to be without all the protection in the way of 
life insurance that he can pay for. 


From J. T. Moore, Macon, Ga. 
I consiler my life insurance as good property as I have. 


From M. A. Crark, Macon, Ga. 
Life insurance is the best means of providing for his family open 
to the busy physician. 


From M. J. McDermott, Mobile, Ala. 


For protection at present and guaranty for the future, no investment 
equals life insurance. 


From Epwirn Wacker, M. D., Evansville, Ind. 
Insurance has given me more comfort, and at the same time courage, 
than anything I have done. Comfort, because my family has always 
been provided for, and I could feel safe to do whatever I pleased. 
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From F. A. Eruripce, Rome, N. Y. 
Life insurance is the best investment a man can make. 


From Jos. R. Staurrer, Scottsdale, Pa. 


Every man should carrv insurance for the benefit of his family. 
one should neglect this great good offered by insurance companies. 


No 


From P. L. Krmperty, Sharon, Pa. 
An inexpensive asset. 


From JoHNn Branp, Elmira, N. Y. 


I consider a life insurance policy in any of the reliable old line com- 
panies one of the best assets a man with a dependent family can have. 


From A. C. Barres, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
I consider life insurance the best and safest form of investment. 


From JAmMes D. PHELAN, San Francisco, Cal. 


“Credit is the poor man’s capital,” and insurance is an assurance to 
one’s creditors that ‘‘death pays all debts.” 


From Geo. P. McNear, Petaluma, Cal. 


A person in easy circumstances can well afford to carry insurance, 
ad one with limited means cannot afford to be without. 


From J. G. Suretps, Colorado Springs, Col. 
The best investment a young man can make. 


From Joun R. New, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Every prudent man should have some life insurance, no matter what 
his condition in life may be. 


From ArtHur A.’ McKarn, Indianapolis, Ind. 
If taken in the best old line companies before age makes the 
premiums too high, and only to the extent of one’s ability, I consider 
life insurance the best possible investment. 


From M. D. A. Suttivan, Waco, Texas. 

The only reason I haven’t $50,000 or more, is simply the fact that I 
am not able to carry it. The poor man’s friend is the insurance com- 
pany ; no matter how little a man makes he should carry some insur- 
ance. (Mr. Sullivan has over $30,000 insurance. ) 





From Joun N. Beacu, New York, N. Y. 

I am a firm believer in life insurance for men of small means or 
large. I have seen its beneficent results under so great a variety of 
circumstances that I unhesitatingly recommend it to all who look to 
me for advice upon the subject. 





From James A. Braver, Bellefonte, Pa. 


I speak from the standpoint of a busy professional man, who has 
neither time, money or knowledge for making and looking after 
investments. Life insurance is invaluable, for the reason that it not 
only gives assurance of provision for family and creditors but at the 
same time compels investment and secures presumably the best 
expert ability in looking after investments when made. 





From W. B. SHAFFER, Nazareth, Pa. 


What religion is to the soul life insurance is often to a man’s 
estate—it’s salvation. 





From Gero. B. WELts, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A full line of life insurance constitutes a composite picture of 
thrift, conservatism, broad-mindedness, business acumen and duty 
performed. Not “do I want life insurance?” but “what kind do I 
want?” is the question that should be asked of himself by every in- 
surable man with an income of a single dollar in excess of life’s 
barest necessities. 





From A. LEo WEIL, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Insurance is a good thing for everybody, a necessity for a poor 
man and a wise precaution against suffering to one’s family after his 
death, by a professional man whose income is thus capitalized. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COfSIFENT. 

Originality in drawing the attention of the public to the subject of 
life insurance by agents takes on many forms. One of the most com- 
mon methods in past years was that of supplying some novelty as a 
souvenir of the company or agent, and incidentally that there was such 
a commodity as life insurance, and agents who could be called upon or 
written to for the purpose of setting a time for an interview on the sub- 
ject. Nowadays the novelty souvenir is not so much in evidence, 
although occasionally a bright agent will bring out some reminder on an 
original design. The most active and successful agents, however, are 
using more and more printers’ ink, especially in connection with the 
daily press. Many and ingenious are the forms these advertisements 
take, a majority of them enforcing some particular point home in a 
manner well calculated to attract attention and make the uninsured 
think. Life insurance is not, and probably never will be, sold like ordi- 
nary commodities which are everyday necessities. A majority of per- 
sons must first be convinced that they really need a life insurance policy 
and a striking line in a well-written advertisement is often of great 
assistance in this connection. Advertising of itself, however, will not 
produce an adequate amount of business. There must be a thorough 
system of following up the advertisements, especially those persons 
who reply to them, but are unable or unwilling to sign an application 
at the moment. A thorough agent will never let a prospect entirely 
escape his attention, so long as the party remains insurable. It is en- 
couraging to see the numerous cards of agents in the daily press, as 
well as interesting to observe the ingenuity displayed in their make-up. 
Results produced by a good advertisement may be used as a text for 
another, and in this way the interest of the public will be steadily re- 
tained with corresponding benefit to the agent. 


* * * * * 


To be good and true to one’s family the first requisite is a life insur- 
ance policy. 

* * * * * 

In recent years the practice of loaning on life insurance policies by 
the companies issuing them has become almost universal among United 
States companies. That such loans are appreciated by the insuring 
public is shown by the fact that at the close of 1903 over one hundred 
and fifty millions of dollars were reported among the assets of the 
companies, either in the form of cash loans or premium notes. While 
the majority of the companies offer what are apparently liberal cash 
loans, their actual methods of granting the loan and the terms of their 
loan notes differ materially. Some companies grant loans only at the 
beginning of the policy year, and within the month of grace, and in- 
sist upon the payment of the premium to the next anniversary of the 
insurance and the interest for the year in advance, while others will 
permit the policyholder to borrow at any time and pay the interest at 
the end of the year. As the insurance is presumably written originally 
with the intention of affording some pecuniary compensation to the 
heirs of the insured, the protection given him is somewhat impaired by 
any loan he may take, and it would seem that the terms of the loan 
should be such as to protect his interest. Some companies, how- 
ever, still confiscate the entire reserve in a case where the interest is 
not paid, even where the reserve available for loans greatly exceeds the 
sum loaned with accrued interest. By thus confiscating the excess re- 
serve a great injustice is worked to the policyholder, as he is deprived 
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of part of his just rights and all his insurance protection. So long as 
the reserve is sufficient to pay at least one-quarter annual premium and 
the accrued interest the policyholder should be kept on the books and 
not turned loose without any insurance whatever at a time when its 
protection is most needed. 


* * * * * 


Spring suits are in demand just now, and measurements for life in- 
surance policies should also be recorded. 


* * * * * 


About every branch of industry is represented among the policy- 
holders of a life insurance company, and he would be a foolish man- 
ager who would undertake to run a company confined to a particular 
occupation. In looking over some recently published lists of policy- 
holders’ occupations we have been somewhat impressed by the large 
number of persons insured who depend upon agricultural pursuits for 
their livelihood. One company has a third more farmers insured than 
merchants, and the latter rank second in number, closely followed by 
office men, including accountants, bookkeepers, stenographers and 
clerks. Such a showing demonstrates that the country districts form 
a very profitable field to work, and there can be no doubt that a large 
number of agents have made, and are making, quite a comfortable living 
by keeping away from the cities. The farmer is as a rule a first-class 
risk, his open-air life tending to longevity, while the temptations to 
spend money foolishly or wastefully being eliminated, his premium 
payments are made regularly and promptly. 


* * * * * 


As 1904 is a presidential year, political talk will be cheap, but policy 
talk will pay larger dividends. 


* * * * * 


Too much cannot be said as to the advisability of working among per- 
sons of limited means for applications for small policies. Such persons 
can neverexpect tosave very much from their annual earnings, and there 
is no other proposition extant which affords so sure a means of saving. 
Much is written and said from time to time of the apparently inherent 
desire among residents of the United States to get rich quick, and dur- 
ing the past few years especially many alluring schemes have been put 
forth to attract the attention of the public to the possibility of rapidly 
accumulating a fortune. Jails have yawned for most of the promoters, 
although comparatively few have finally landed behind the bars, but 
others as unscrupulous promptly spring new schemes equally prepos- 
terous. The active, concientious agent can do good missionary work 
by pointing out the fallacies of these schemes and contrasting the 
great benefits of life insurance. Most of the victims are found among 
low-salaried people, to whom a life insurance agent is comparatively 
a stranger, and who fail to grasp the advantages of the great system the 
agents represent. The field for small policies is the most productive that 
can be filled, and in the long run pays the agent better. It keeps him 
on the move continually to secure business, and helps him avoid the 
temptation to take a rest after securing an application, as is too often 
the case where a large policy, with its attendant by commission is 
written. Arguments to be used are as numerous as the sands of the 
sea, and it is comparatively easy to convince the person talked to that 
the proposition presented is thoroughly sound and profitable. 
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MORTALITY TABLES FOR FRATERNAL SOCIETIES. 
By M. M. Dawson, A. I. A. 


In a conference with representatives of the National Fraternal Con- 
gress a few weeks ago Superintendent Vorys of Ohio took the respon- 
sibility upon himself for the substitution of the Actuaries’ Table for 
the National Fraternal Congress Table in the Commissioners’ “uniform 
bill,” and pointed out that it called for about the same reserves, pro- 
vided rates at least equal to those by the Actuaries’ Table were col- 
lected, but really had the effect to compel the collection of such rates. 

At a hearing before the committee on insurance of the Massachusetts 
Legislature the other day, Deputy Commissioner Hardison, it is re- 
ported, stated that the department favored the use of the Actuaries’ 
Table. 

The effect of the adoption of such a table, as the common measure of 
solvency of fraternities which adopt sound plans, would be very differ- 
ent, I am convinced, from what these gentlemen have in mind. They 
are thinking of what it would do in the direction of forcing rates up, 
which they regard an unmixed blessing. On which point, also, I take 
issue; for, if the society goes on a sound plan early, and so conducts 
its affairs that lower rates than the standard are proper and safe for it, 
I know of no reason why higher rates should be required. The genius 
and function of fraternal insurance call for exacting no higher rates 
than the actual experience renders necessary. 

But it does not seem to have occurred to the Commissioners that the 
National Fraternal Congress has offered another minimum, which is of 
much greater importance than the National Fraternal Congress Table, 
That a society shall not use a table which is lower than its own 
average experience for three years past. Mr. Vorys and Mr. Hardison 
have not been thinking of the cases of societies which need to use 
higher tables than the Actuaries’ nor of the snare which such a law 
would be to them. Otherwise, I am sure, they would not be willing to 
set up this arbitrary standard. 

The problem in arranging for the reorganization or readjustment 

MORTALITY RATES. 


viz.: 























: . First Second 
AGE. Actuaries. Society. Society 
15.94 14.60 | 18.25 
16.90 15.40 | 19.06 
17.95 16.22 | 19.90 
19.09 17.08 | 20.85 
20.31 17.96 21.90 
21.66 | 18.85 | 23.25 
245 | 19.88 | 24.81 
24.68 | m18 | 26.40 
26.39 93.17 28.15 
28.25 25.79 | 30.05 
30.34 29.07 | 32.10 
32.61 33.05 | 34.37 
35.12 37.40 | 36.81 
37.84 | 42.11 | 39.49 
40.83 47.01 | 42.41 
44.08 | 52.25 | 45.60 
47.61 57.64 | 49.04 
51.47 | 63.37 | 52.80 
55.63 | 69.44 56.90 
60.09 | 76.02 | 61.36 
64.93 82.64 66.19 
70.16 | 89.49 | 71.44 
75.80 | 96.66 17.13 
See 103.96 $3.34 
88.47 | 111.71 90.04 
95.56 | 120.85 97.33 
103.18 | 128.92 105.21 
111.47 138.88 113.74 
120.44 151.03 122.98 
130.06 166.08 132.94 
140.41 | 184.99 | 143.69 
151.44 | 208.27 155.30 
163.19 | 237.04 | 167.80 
175.91 72.30 | 181.23 
189.68 314.299 | 195.66 
205.10 364.08 211.14 
292.48 | 22.36 | 227.68 
242.93 | 490.04 | 945 .36 
265.27 | 568.33 264.22 
292.88 | 653.27 284.29 
323.73 753.62 305.62 
360.99 | $23.53 | 328-11 
405.26 |» 1,000.00 | 351.87 
457.23 | 376.88 
516.30 | 403.10 
584.27 430.48 
648.64 458.95 
692.31 488.42 
750.00 618.91 
1,000.00 549.91 
| 581.60 

| 000. 

| 
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of rates of a fraternal society usually has to do with the mortality at 
the higher ages. At these ages the mortality rates are frequently, in- 
deed almost always, higher than by the standard tables. Nearly all plans 
of readjustment call for the assumption by younger members of some 
part of the deficiencies as to older members; this is often the only way 
that it can be effected. Consequently, it becomes of the greatest im- 
portance that the mortality at such ages be not underestimated. 

In the past two years, I have investigated several societies, with a 
view to readjustment. In two cases, the mortality at ages 50 and 
above, compared with that by the Actuaries’ Table, as follows: 

The mortality of a third society was not investigated in precisely the 
same manner, but was compared with the American Experience Table, 
which is lower than the Actuaries’ at most of these ages, and found to 
exceed it materially, on which account the Manchester Unity Table, 
of 1876-1880, was employed. This is materially higher than the Ac- 
tuaries’ Table. 

The Commissioners, I am confident, do not wish to be certifying, 
upon reorganization or readjustment, that the new rates are sufficient, 
because equal to the rates by the Actuaries’ Table, when in point of 
fact they may not be high enough. Evidently the thing which is de- 
sirable is to give the societies every opportunity to readjust and to re- 
quire of them merely what is reasonable, viz. : that the assumptions upon 
which the new rates are made are in accordance with the order’s actual 
experience and that the reserves according to these assumptions is 
maintairied. The Commissioners ought not to compel some societies 
to ask redundant premiums nor to encourage others to try deficient 
premiums. 





Next year’s widows will appreciate the benefit of this year’s life 
insurance payments. Men come and go; the insurance companies 
stay and pay.—Life Insurance Sayings. 

Will the coming widow work? She will have to if left destitute, as 
many women are by willful neglect of life insurance—Life Insurance 
Sayings. 








ENTHUSIAS/1. 

.The Century dictionary defines enthusiasm as “absorbing or control- 
ling possession of the mind by any interest, study or pursuit; ardent 
zeal in pursuit of some object, inspiring energetic endeavor with 
strong hope and confidence of success.” It also observes that “enthusi- 
asm generally proceeds from honorable and exalted motives or ideas, 
whether correct or erroneous.” The life insurance solicitor who is 
equipped with some knowledge of the policies and rates of the company 
he represents, and with a large portion of enthusiasm, is reasonably cer- 
tain to be successful in his quest for business. Conversely, it is more 
than likely to be the case that the man who is technically much better 
equipped—that is, has a much broader knowledge of the principles and 
technical side of life insurance—but who is deficient in enthusiasm, will 
meet with a much smaller measure of success than the enthusiastic 
worker. Enthusiasm counts for much in impressing prospects. The 
man who appears to be lacking in a thorough belief in the good qual- 
ities of the company he represents cannot reasonably expect to induce 
another persontoplacethe future dependence of his family in its hands. 
Enthusiasm is as contagious as many of the diseases which are strictly 
quarantined, but there is no embargo placed upon enthusiasm express- 
ing itself along right lines. Unless the solicitor feels such confidence 
in the company he represents, or is contemplating becoming identified 
with, that he can unqualifiedly recommend it for the accomplishment of 
its beneficent purposes, it would be better for him to make a further 
search in order to find a company which he can represent with honest 
enthusiasm. And the agent’s enthusiasm must be honest and heartfelt. 
Unless it is the genuine article, his prospects will be sure to notice the 
alloy and will be correspondingly cautious about taking the insurance 
offered. Honest enthusiasm is a moving force, but the spurious article 
can be so readily detected by the ordinary business man that it is almost 
hopeless to attempt to persuade such a man, when the solicitor’s en- 
thusiasm is only feigned. The solicitor who is successful must believe 
thoroughly in the ability and willingness of the company he represents 
to live up to its every contract, and he must be able to impart to others 
at least a portion of his own enthusiastic faith in the company. 
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NEW POLICY OF NEW YORK LIFE. 


The new Economic policy just issued by the New York Life is a 
contract intended to provide as simply as possible the protection to a 
man’s family or other dependents against his premature death or the 
event of his incapacity at an advanced age. The policy is written at an 
extremely low rate, and it has therefore been necessary to eliminate 
all investment features, and all other attractive provisions for which 
the accumulation policy provides in addition to pure protection. The 
essential feature of this policy is the fact that the full insurance is 
payable if the insured dies at any time before the anniversary of the 
policy when his nearest age is sixty-one, and the full premium is pay- 
able until that date. On that date, and on each succeeding anniversary, 
both the insurance and the premium are each reduced one-tenth, until, 
during the ninth year thereafter, both are one-tenth of the original 
sum. On the next succeeding anniversary, that is, the one nearest age 
seventy, insurance and premiums cease and the insured receives the 
first annual instalment of an annuity to continue throughout the re- 
mainder of life, the amount of which is determined from the surplus 
earned on this class of policies, and is therefore not guaranteed. This 
amount will be the same per $1000 on all persons reaching the anni- 
versary nearest age seventy in the same calendar year, regardless of the 
year in which the insurance was originally issued or the age of insured 
at issue. On the assumption that the present experience of the com- 
pany will continue, this annuity would not be less than $30 per $100. A 
grace of one month is allowed in the payment of premiums, during 
which time the policy will remain in force. In the event of lapse after 
three or more years from the date of the issuance of the policy, auto- 
matic, non-participating term extension will become operative, for a 
period specified in the policy. No losses or cash surrender values are 
provided for at any time, nor any cash options of surplus at the age 
when the insurance ceases. A provision is embodied in the contract 
giving to the insured the right at any time within five years from date 
of issue, if he is not more than fifty years old, to change the policy to 
an accumulation contract, either life or endowment, without medical re- 
examination, upon paying the difference in back premiums with six 
per cent interest. From ages twenty-one to fifty the economic policy 
will be written on one life to the extent of $50,000; from 51 to 55, the 
amount is reduced to $25,000. The contract will not be issued above 
The provision for paying the claim in installments is incor- 
Only first-class lives, not engaged in any occu- 


age 55. 


porated in the policy. 





pation involving extra risk, are accepted for this new contract. Premi- 
um rates for the economic policy are as follows: 
Annual Annual 
Age. Premium. | Age. Premium. 
My cucdcidnccdacewnsses caere seme weceue MALT EN oo sidiccwaclacduacnansccaxae ences $20.42 
Bee adsdeaenanndsaccrneoccasunsacse AE EMG xciasiede ac cnviece saeadaseaaearn ces -96 
Biraactcdavacdeesepeiacncccunmaudee 14.93 | 41 Duccacevstansncands wcausaeataneede 21.55 
i COT OCCT PET ETE Oe COE EEE CECE WEN Ais as ardcasiotonisesans nacade suena ea 22.19 
Mila idaG econ cue whan near ussnns eae I Fle a xo ceie Nereesncccssuusdondedcdusees 22.89 
CEP OCE ETN CLEP RCCL EEC LEE TTT OE AAs 3.5.5 dnciiduvoanoduanennoaceusaeade 23.66 
Di sa pussagerinieactrescenadetie BE Ree iasexoyngivasotasaveanmidaees 24.50 
Gia fda ckadcucugehirceeccaunduvde GI NY saad dadewzindccadadnaadedueeheness 25.41 
Benda civane cevuniveenesccnncces anaes (IMME case car ee saccsdaeceue ey ecaseenne 26.39 
Gi acidicnsiecdaswes xvigeceseu seewkey CEES as nda rem anivtnaddevdeducavas adie 27.45 
Wea Sedan cececucesuades sannsaawes WRN Se a bausinavcevcdandaddadevacwacadens 28.60 
Miles Sep caiisa meek cusionce ss aasianane ae WE LOM x cass ces panes cnenewsauendseadee 29.87 
Bee swacenwisicmcanccive cisedsccnequnes WE EGNG cio cha salKu deena nn dergaaca evade awe 31.29 
Pdi accdccucouesestnuccaswecdsuden MCE EONS s Usha aset davies aweunccndewouseees 32.89 
SS SUROCC ERC PEE TEER PET CREE ECOCE COS ON ii as waia’s Bice svete w~nddvandenas maaan 34.71 
bl MECC Te ereee OCC RE CE RT TEES MIRC O Ss cai creanceuaiensandineese eawees 36.80 
WE cadence rdsonckweccotesnst Teens UL cao tet reads eanaatanasaesanes aaa 39.20 
Winton aac eaca KNs G ce wagine ene wer wena 19.92 
Is anybody pestering you with life insurance propositions? If so, 


give him a hearing. You have no business so important as the 
solvency of your estate and the safety of your family. Take or make 
time and room for the life insurance agent.—Life Insurance Sayings. 





THE VALUE OF PAID-UP INSURANCE. 
IN an old desk which had been sent from Alliance, Ohio, to McKeesport, 
Pa., a paid-up life insurance policy was recently found which will enrich 
the widow of the insured about $1000. In a search for other lost papers 
the policy was found and an investigation immediately started to deter- 
mine its value. It was issued in 187% by the Penn Mutual Life to Henry 
L. Carrington of Charlestown, Ohio. The paid-up value of the policy 
was $508, and this amount has $1000. The 


now increased to almost 


widow of the insured has been located in California. 
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SYSTEMATIC WORK BRINGS RESULTS. 


When the solicitor starts out on his week’s work, he probably has a 
well laid plan—at any rate, he should have one. The systematic agent, 
of course, keeps records of his calls and appointments, and lays out his 
routes with the idea of utilizing his time to the best advantage. He 
can be reasonably sure that if he works steadily and systematically he 
will secure more or less business before the week is out. He does not 
know where he will get it, but it is almost certain to come. Some of 
his prospects who have seemed most favorable, may yield him nothing, 
for circumstances will have changed with them so that their previous 
intentions will go for naught. But, on the other hand, similar changes 
in circumstances may render previously impecunious men able to take 
and carry a fair line of insurance. Soliciting life insurance is very pe- 
culiar in this respect. Applicants will be found in the most unex- 
pected places, while often those who are followed up most hopefully 
will ultimately refuse to make applications, or will be declined. The 
wise solicitor will not contemptuously pass by the small business, for 
a $1000 application may lead to many other and larger applications. 
Some agents get the bulk of their business through what might be 
termed the endless chain system. That is, from each applicant they 
endeavor to obtain the name of one or more friends who might be will- 
ing to take insurance and these are followed up systematically. A 
valuable factor in the equipment of a solicitor is his ability to grasp 
each opportunity promptly as it offers itself. This, in conjunction 
with regular, systematic canvassing, will bring its results, although the 
applicants may not come from the quarters from which they were 
most expected. 





“Why so many agencies?” someone asks. Why so many life in- 
surance agencies? Because we are in competition with death, whose 
agencies are numberless, and whose agents never sleep.—Life In- 
surance Sayings. 





PARTNERSHIP INSURANCE. 


Partnership insurance seems to be growing in favor these days. t 
is an excellent safeguard to provide against the losses which, in an 
active and profitable business, are sure to accrue to a greater or lesser 
degree through the death of one of the partners. The demise of the 
active manager of a business is apt to be followed by more or less 
demoralization in the branch which has been under his particular care, 
until the broken threads can be taken up by his successor and the latter 
can become familiar with the matters under his supervision. In such 
cases, it is almost impossible to avoid more or less financial loss; and 
this can be, at least partially, made good by means of partnership in- 
surance. Many business men who have made due provision for their 
families in case of their death, by means of life insurance, have prob- 
ably never had this adaptation of life insurance brought to their 
attention. It is quite likely, therefore, that there is a valuable and 
almost unworked field in partnership insurance for capable agents who 
have not hitherto given that class of business much attention. Some 
bright agents are now waking up to this fact, and several large partner- 
ship policies have lately been written. 





A joke is a joke, but leaving a woman poor and her children desti- 
tute as a result of the experiment of “insuring yourself’ is poor wit 
and lean wisdom.—Life Insurance Sayings. 





A GOOD ADVERTISETIENT. 

The Mutual Benefit’s district manager at St. Paul, Philip B. Hunt, 
knows how to grasp a good thing when he sees it. When William H. 
Crane was in St. Paul, playing the part of “Uncle Peter Bines” in “The 
Spenders,” he delivered the following lines: “They haven’t got to 
makin’ calendars yit with the rainy days marked on ’em.” Mr. Hunt 
saw a chance for a good ad in these words and hunted up Mr. Crane 
and induced him to write the lines referred to above his signature and 
give his photograph as “Uncle Peter.” This combination was worked 
up into a calendar with these words at the bottom, “The greatest safe- 
guard against life’s ‘rainy days’ is a Mutual Benefit policy.” The 
whole effect is exceedingly pleasing and original. 
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RICHES HAVE WINGS. 

The suspension of Daniel J. Sully, the cotton bull leader, furnishes 
another striking illustration of the necessity for every business man to 
have something laid aside which is absolutely secure from the effects of 
market fluctuations. While Mr. Sully’s operations were of a very 
hazardous nature and likely at any time to make him either extremely 
rich or relatively poor, the element of uncertainty in all business enter- 
prises, even in those which appear at first sight to be most substantial, 
is sufficient to render it inadvisable to depend too much upon present 
prosperity. Daniel Sully’s failure is similar to those of others who 
have sought to accomplish great things in the realm of finance and 
speculation. Henry S. Ives, known in Wall street as the “Napoleon of 
Finance,” came from Connecticut a poor boy, but his natural shrewd- 
ness was soon recognized and immediately upon entering the brokerage 
business he began to lay plans which were to make his fortune. He 
was credited with making a million dollars in a day, but he reached his 
limit and failed for $20,000,000. He died of consumption in 1894. 
Henry Villard, who came to this country as a civil war correspondent, 
developed talents very like those of Ives. He made and lost several 
fortunes, and in a big crash in 1883 lost everything. A few years later 
he was again worth millions, and died leaving a large fortune. The 
names of many men of this type might be cited. For such men ordi- 
nary business transactions are too tame—the excitement and tension 
due to swinging big deals seem to be essential factors in their plan of 
life; but they should protect their families by paid-up life insurance. 

There is a strong argument for life insurance in the careers of these 
men. Mr. Sully was carrying $200,000 on his life a short time ago, and 
if this insurance is now in force, he doubtless realizes its importance. 
The single premium plan should appeal to all those whose affairs are of 
such uncertain character. When times are prosperous a few hundreds 
or thousands are hardly missed, and, because a man’s mind demands 
such exciting diversion as cornering markets is no reason why he 
should forget to provide for those who cannot play at the game, but 
who look to him for a continuance of the support they are entitled to 
receive at his hands. 





LIFE INSURANCE FILLS THE BILL. 


Wives and daughters all remind us 
We must make our little pile, 
And, departing, leave behind us 


Cash, that they may live in style. —Exchange. 





SATISFIED CUSTOMERS. 


Now and then we hear of some man who is dissatisfied with his life 
insurance. He finds that it does not meet his needs, and complains that 
it was forced upon him by the agent. With the great diversity of 
forms in which life insurance is now sold, it seems to be possible to 
properly provide for almost any combination of circumstances and to 
give almost any man just what he needs in the way of indemnity. It is 
doubtless true that the average agent becomes addicted to the habit 
of pressing one or two or three particular forms of policies, almost 
without discrimination as to the particular needs of each prospect. 
This is a mistake, for while such policies will fit many of the men ap- 
proached, other men will take them simply because nothing more suit- 
able has been brought to their knowledge. But when, later on, they 
discover that just the form of contract which they needed was avail- 
able, but was not presented by the agent, they feel that they have a 
just grievance against the latter, and he will probably not secure their 
future business. It is advisable, if possible, to ascertain just what pur- 
pose the prospect has in mind for the utilization of insurance, and then 
to sell him whatever form will most conform thereto. It may be that 
the commission upon the form desired will be less than upon one of the 
agent’s favorite contracts, but the satisfaction of the insurant will be a 
good investment and will probably yield larger returns in future than 
the amount of immediate commissions lost. Some of the most enter- 
prising and most successful retail merchants have operated on the 
principle that ‘‘a satisfied customer is their best advertisement,” and 
have proved its truth to their own satisfaction. 


{ Thursday 


THE BUSINESS THAT PAYS. 

It is some years now since the axiom was formulated that ‘“‘The busi- 
ness that pays is the business that stays.” This should be equally true 
with agents and companies. The life insurance agent who intends 
staying in the business should give great care to the selection of a 
company to represent, and then mak: a renewal contract with that 
company and stick to it, year in, year out. The floaters who go from 
one company to another and change every few months, endeavoring 
to carry the same line of customers with them from one company to 
another, will ultimately discover that there is nothing more in the life 
insurance business for them. It may truthfully be said that the axiom 
above quoted applies as well to the insurant as it does to the company 
or the agent. The man who takes a policy this year in company A, 
then switches next year to company B, and in the following year to 
company C, and so on will end up with a policy upon which his 
premium rate is considerably higher than was his original rate while 
his values will be considerably less than they would have been had he 
retained his original policy. It is well for both agent and insurant to 
make a careful investigation and a wise choice, and then stick to that 
choice. 





CULTIVATE OLD POLICYHOLDERS. 

A field which seems to be frequently overlooked by life insurance 
solicitors is their own list of previous insurants. When a man has 
carried policies for a reasonable sum for several years, and either by 
annual, quinquennial or other dividend disbursements, has had his 
premium reduced somewhat, the agent who took his first application 
should follow him up and try to write him for such an amount of addi- 
tional insurance, at least, as his premium reduction will buy. The 
probability is that he will be in position to make a larger annual in- 
vestment ; and if the dividends have been satisfactory, the agent should 
be able to persuade him to increase his premium outlay still further 
than the original yearly premium. This field should be a particularly 
fruitful one for the successful agent, for his own records will show the 
dates of premium payments, etc., and he can thus approach the in- 
surant with full knowledge as to at least that portion of his insurance 
which he (the agent) had himself placed. 





The correct idea about life insurance is safety by average: Cost, 
in the sense of a guarantee of savings for a future result; profit, 
because of thrift and compound interest—Life Insurance Sayings. 

Common sense teaches that life insurance, like other property, can 
only be had by purchase. It is a value and means something. It 
is not given away, and cannot be cheaply obtained.—Life Insurance 
Sayings. 





TAXATION OF LIFE INSURANCE. 

The tax gatherers in some sections have scented the cash values 
attaching to life insurance policies and are endeavoring to secure the 
listing, as taxable properties, of such values. The taxation of life 
insurance premiums has often been designated as a tax upon thrift, 
and it is certainly a short-sighted policy on the part of the government 
to attempt to discourage or make unduly expensive so beneficent a 
force as life insurance. On the other hand, it should be encouraged in 
every reasonable way, for its tendency is to uplift the character of the 
community and the State, to empty almshouses and prisons, and to 
insure a degree of education and general comfort which would be im- 
possible without so benignant a system. It is bad enough to place a 
tax upon life insurance premiums but it is practically doubling taxation 
to again tax those premiums, or the portion thereof placed in reserve, 
merely because a part of the reserve can be called for by the policy- 
holder in case he should need money more than insurance. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the surrenders amount to relatively little in life insurance, 
the bulk of the reserves being continued in the hands of the com- 
panies to insure the payment of policies when they mature by death 
or otherwise. When a man voluntarily lays aside a considerable por- 
tion of his yearly income in order to preserve his family from becom- 
ing dependent upon public charity, his action should be commended 
and facilitated by the government and not hampered by taxation. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMMENT. 


One sign of a careful agent is readily detected at the home office 
of the company in the appearance of the application blank. When 
taking a man’s application, care should be exercised in seeing first 
that every question is answered, and second, that every answer is 
a proper one. Agents are directed to be particularly cautious in 
stating the occupation of the insured. Generic terms, such as mer- 
chant, salesman, clerk, etc., are tabooed, as it is necessary for the 
medical department to be informed as to the specific nature of the 
employment or occupation. There should be furnished as detailed 
a description of the duties of the applicant as possible, in order to 
avoid unnecessary correspondence. Another point which must be 
furnished with absolute accuracy, relates to the age of the insured, 
and where a continuous installment is selected equal care must be 
exercised with the age of the beneficiary. Although a majority of 
present day contracts are incontestable, still that clause does not 
wipe out, when operative, any misstatement of age. The premium 
is based upon the age of the insured at nearest birthday, and where 
it subsequently develops that the insured was older, the insurance 
must be reduced proportionately to the sum paid for it in premiums. 
It would be well for the agent to insist upon the applicant procuring 
a certificate of birth or some well authenticated evidence of that fact, 
on presentation of which to the company, the age will be admitted 
as correct by it and all future trouble avoided. With the increase in 
the practice of registration throughout the country during the past 
forty years, such certificates will not be difficult to obtain. Before 
sending the application to the home office, the agent should again 
go carefully over it and see that nothing is omitted. If previous 
applications have been submitted, it would be advisable to procure 
copies of them and compare with the new one. By exercising care 
in this direction much trouble would be saved the home office, and 
there would be less delay in procuring the policies, bearing in mind 
always that delays are particularly dangerous when an application for 
life insurance is concerned. 

* * * * * 


Seed time in the country these days. Premiums for life insurance 
are the seeds which will insure an abundant harvest when most 
needed. 

* * * * * 

A life insurance company performs its whole duty to its policy- 
holders when it pays its claims in full and returns to them the excess 
cost collected in their premiums without endangering the interests 
of the contracts still in force. Recently one of the oldest and most 
prominent of our life insurance companies reached a point, at which 
we believe all reliable companies aim, where its actual payments to 
policyholders and beneficiaries exceeded the sum paid to it in 
premiums, and the company still has on hand a volume of assets, 
not only equal to its liabilities, but sufficient to provide a comfortable 
surplus as well to guard against any contingencies that may arise in 
future. The officers and members of that company may well be proud 
of the magnificent record achieved, particularly as it is one which 
will not be surpassed in many years by any other company. As a 
demonstration of the absolute safety and reliability of the legal reserve 
system of life insurance, this record is worthy of most careful con- 


sideration. In the beginning, the income of a life insurance company 
comes from the premiums paid in by the members. These pre- 
miums are based on the assumption that a certain rate of mortality 
will be experienced, and a specified rate of interest earned, while 
expenses and contingencies are also provided for. Should the mor- 
tality experienced equal the tabular rate, the interest earnings be 
no more than the rate assumed, and the expenses be equal to the 
loading, there will be no excess charge to be returned. As a matter 
of actual fact, the death rate is seldom equal to the expected, the 
interest rate is often higher and the expenses not so great as allowed 
for, hence the return to the policyholder of dividends, being the pro- 
portion of the premium collected from him not required by the 
company to provide for the cost of the insurance. After the com- 
pany gets started and its funds begin to accumulate, the factor of 
interest enters into its income, and the organization in question has 
succeeded in paying all expenses from its interest income, besides 
accumulating an amount of assets equal to nearly one-third the sum 
paid its policyholders. While the death rate for our companies still 
keeps well below the expected, the margin of interest profits has con- 
siderably diminished in recent years, while expenses have increased, 
hence the prospects for a speedy duplication of this record are slim, 
although as the companies reach the limit of growth, whatever that 
limit may be, their payments to policyholders will gradually approach 
the sums received from them, the assets continuing to increase long 
after the annual terminations equal the new issues, thereby increasing 
the interest receipts, while the premium income remains comparatively 
stationary. 
* . * « * 

Get the habit while young of procuring adequate amounts of life 
insurance, and when old age comes on reap the benefit. 

* od * * 

Solicitors for life insurance frequently make the mistake of going 
at a man too easily at the first interview. Perhaps some day some 
philosopher will arise and explain how it is that with the great 
majority of persons, life insurance has almost to be forced upon 
them, but recognizing that as a condition and not a theory, agents 
should be prepared to bring their strongest batteries to bear at the 
outset, and force the man to capitulate without displaying a flag of 
truce in the shape of another interview later on. There are few men 
who will not concede that life insurance is not only desirable, but 
absolutely necessary to the well-being of themselves and their families. 
With that much conceded, therefore, why give them a chance to defer 
making an application. An unproductive interview one day makes 
it all the harder for the next meeting, as meantime the party is think- 
ing up arguments to postpone action and is preparing a line of 
objections for the agent to answer, all of which consumes time and 
gives opportunity to again put off the vital act on the plea of wanting 
more time to consider the subject. The agent on his first interview 
should go right to the point—the point being the kind and amount of 
policy needed. Don’t stop and talk of the benefits of life insurance, 
they are well enough known. Don’t talk other companies, they have 
agents of their own. Don’t talk your own company, as if you had not 
faith in it you would not represent it. Talk on just the policy that 
man needs for his own particular case, and if you know your business 
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you will have posted yourself beforehand on his means and prospects. 
Give him no loophole for argument and you will not be put off with 
excuses and a request to call another day. Let him see that you 
thoroughly understand what life insurance has to fit his requirements, 
and the application wii! in most cases be promptly forthcoming. 
* * * * * 
The war risk interests life insurance but little in comparison with 
the sickness risk, followed by death. Life insurance covers all risks, 
whether that of war or the more deadly one of disease. 
* * * * a: 
A form of policy which is apparently increasing in popularity both 
among the companies and the insuring public, is that which provides 
for a guaranteed dividend at the end of a specified period. It 
seems to have been devised originally to compete with the policies 
offered by deferred dividend companies where the cash surplus was 
payable only at the end of the period named in the contract, and to 
give assurance to the policyholder of a specified sum as profits when 
the contract had been fully paid for. Now that deferred dividend 
policies are maturing in increasing numbers, the advantages of these 
guaranteed forms become more apparent. With a deferred dividend 
contract, the only amount absolutely guaranteed is the cash value or 
reserve, the dividend to be apportioned being largely a matter of 
conjecture and subject to future conditions. On the other hand, the 
holder of a guaranteed dividend contract knows exactly how much 
his policy will be worth in cash, as the company agrees to pay both the 
reserve and dividend specified in the policy. The first of these con- 
tracts were exempt from any other apportionment of surplus be- 
sides the amount guaranteed, but a late form is a full participating one, 
as in addition to the guaranteed dividend, the company agrees to pay 
such further share of the surplus as may have accumulated on such 
form, and also makes it fully participating, if continued in force, at 
the end of each five years after the original period has expired. From 
the experience already gained, it is evident that this form is one 
which meets with the approbation of many insurers, and agents find 
its talking points very effective, much to their own satisfaction. 
* * * * * 
As a support in time of health, and a comfort in days of sickness, 
there is nothing more effective than life insurance. 





DO NOT FORGET THE WOTDIEN. 


The changed attitude of the life insurance companies toward women 
as risks, opens a wide field for the solicitor. Women, even those in 
good circumstances, are much more thoughtful of the future than men, 
and are therefore quicker to see the advantages which the insurance 
companies offer them in the way of systematic saving. The problem 
of providing for aged men and women in all walks of life is one of 
great perplexity and the unsupplied demand for properly managed 
institutions where this class can find shelter when no longer able to 
earn for themselves is suggestive. Just observe the amount of ma- 
neuvering and wire-pulling necessary to secure a place in any of the 
institutions provided for aged persons, and it at once becomes apparent 
how difficult it is to gain admittance to a home. Even when the appli- 
cant is willing to pay the required fee, admission is often denied on 
account of race, nationality, creed or social position. The one thing 
upon which all institutions of this kind insist is a stipulated sum of 
money as an entrance fee. It may be only $500, but without it the 
applicant has little chance of gaining admission. This fact furnishes 
a strong argument for life insurance in any form which can be con- 
verted into cash or deposited as security for debt. 

The need of homes for the aged who are otherwise unprovided for 
is causing no small amount of apprehension among those who work 
among the poor and infirm. In a paper read recently before the 
monthly conference of the Charities Organization Society in this city, 
entitled “The Grandmother in the Home,” great stress is laid upon the 
fact that among the poorer classes at least, the younger generation is 
utterly unable or unwilling to assume the burden of earning for an aged 
relative. Once their ability to earn is gone there is no place for them, 
and they live and die in seclusion and poverty. While there are many 
who, because of their property, must be ignored as subjects for solicita- 
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tion by the life agent, the great army of women of the midddle class 
who work for a living, are little less likely to be seeking shelter in their 
later years. The old people certainly havea hard time of it, being tossed 
about from one house to another, now with a married daughter, now 
with a son or other relative. They are not exactly homeless, but they 
are too often regarded as being in the way and are treated accordingly. 
With the woman who has accumulated any sum from $500 up, the situ- 
ation is different. Her chances of gaining admittance to a suitable 
home are greatly enhanced, and she will find numerous families willing 
to care for her for an interest in a life insurance policy, if she has one. 

In canvassing it is well not to forget the women. They need instruc- 
tion in the simple principles of life insurance and will respond liberally 
when the subject is presented in its true light, free from technicalities 
and glittering promises. 





AVOID DETRACTION OF COMPETITORS. 


While comparisons are often effective arguments, disparagement of 
other companies is always to be deprecated—or to use a stronger term, 
should be vigorously condemned. There are about ninety life insur- 
ance companies in the field actively competing for business. The vari- 
ous State insurance departments have certified to their solvency, so 
that in this particular respect they are on an equality. For an agent 
to represent otherwise is to set up his individual judgment against a 
preponderance of testimony to the contrary, and thereby impeach his 
own credibility. An attack upon the credit or solvency of one com- 
pany is an attack upon the whole system of life insurance and will 
inevitably react upon the agent who makes it. Every company has 
some weak point undoubtedly, but to magnify it and enlarge upon it, 
is to excite curiosity as to the vulnerable place in your own armor. 
Use every endeavor to exploit the good qualities of your own goods, 
but avoid disparaging those of your competitors. Let them do their 
own advertising. The various contracts of your own company, their 
special features, the manner in which policyholders are treated, etc., 
etc., will furnish you an abundance of material to talk about without 
mentioning the name of any other company. But should others be- 
come the subject of conversation, treat them with that degree of re- 
spect you would like their agents to show to yours. Under all cir- 
cumstances preserve your self-respect and never be compelled, at the 
end of a day’s work, to confess to yourself: ‘Well, I have done a 
mean thing to-day!” There are two kinds of men in this world—one 
kind means well, and the other is mean clean through! Avoid being 
classed in the latter category! 

Much depends upon tact in dealing with men. Tact is acquired by 
a study of human nature, and consists of that wisdom which enables 
its possessor to readily adapt himself to the peculiarities of those with 
whom he comes in contact. It means more than adaptability to one’s 
surroundings, for one may be adaptable and derive no advantage there- 
from. Tact utilizes adaptability. A morose or morbid man might re- 
sent an attempt at a joke, while a staid, dignified demeanor might 
make an impression upon him. But most men are inclined to enjoy 
humor, and a little good natured persiflage, or chaffing, may open 
the way to business transactions. A witty story (if not too venerable) 
is enjoyed by most men. President Lincoln made hosts of friends 
and got out of many an embarrassing position by relating a funny 
story that fitted pat to the situation. 

Witticism may be serviceable to open up an acquaintance, but life 
insurance is plain, earnest, serious business, to be treated as an im- 
portant duty that every man owes to society, and never made the 
subject of levity or unseemly jesting. Tact implies a judicious dis- 
crimination as to the use of means to accomplish the desired end with 
individuals of diverse natures and temperaments. But to whatever 
moods or humors the successful agent lends himself, he never loses his 
self-respect nor forgets the dignity of his calling. 

It cannot be too strongly impressed upon all persons engaged in 
life insurance soliciting, that their business is an honorable one, worthy 
the best efforts of the best men. While dispensing the noblest of 
charities in rendering succor to widows and orphans, it is not a mendi- 
cant, seeking charity for itself. It only asks opportunity to do good to 
the greatest number. Therefore temerity should be unknown to the 
agent or solicitor who seeks a hearing. He has no occasion to stand, 
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hat in hand, obsequiously and tremulously awaiting the pleasure of 
some plutocrat to prefer a request for patronage. He is the repre- 
sentative of great financial institutions, custodians of immense fidu- 
ciary trusts, and in seeking to extend their philanthropy, his occupa- 
tion becomes a beneficent one. He should approach his intended 
client in manner indicative of business equality, as one who comes 
to offer him a good investment—one guaranteeing profit to himself, if 
he wishes it in that form, or providing a sure and certain estate for 
the maintenance of his widow and children when he is dead. There 
is nothing in this that should fill the messenger with fear and trem- 
bling lest he should be shown the door as a suppliant of pecuniary 
favors. He should feel himself to be the peer of any man, both in 
his character and calling, and so demean himself at all times, as to 
command recognition as such. 

If life insurance is not a medicant, neither is it “hail fellow well 
met.” It cannot shake hands with ribaldry and coarseness. Born 
of the purest and most beneficent of motives, it must be kept free 
from impurity and selfishness. Its dispensers should handle it only 
with clean hands and pure minds. While tact must be employed to 
secure opportunity for introduction of the subject, the subject itself 
should always be treated with the greatest respect. It wants no bar- 
room acquaintances nor licentious devotees. Only those who have the 
highest conception of their own manhood are worthy of being the 
trusted exponents of life insurance truths. 





APRIL LETTER OF GAGE E. TARBELL. 
In the April letter to the agency force of the Equitable, Vice-Presi- 


dent Tarbell exhorts them one and all to subject their ideas and 
methods of obtaining business to a thorough spring ‘‘house-clean- 
ing,” to rid themselves of all wern-out principles and to take a fresh 
start without any encumbrances to carry. Mr. Tarbell delivers the 
following homily on the subject of “snubbing,” always a source of 
difficulty for new men, and sometimes even to the old and tried 
agents. In part Mr. Tarbell says: 


If you are wise, you will know that ‘‘snubbing” belongs to the dark ages, and 
that the few people who do it—or try to do it—now, only do it because they are 
steeped in ignorance of the ways of the world and of the proprieties of life. 
Know that it is just as much beneath a man or a woman’s dignity to “snub” a 
fellow creature as it is to stoop to a quarrel with one. Know that the person that 
“snubs” is to be pitied for his ignorance—ignorance of the fact that courtesy is 
due to courtesy, and that “good will towards all” is the principle upon which the 
world is working now, and making greater and swifter progress, too, than when 
the code of ethics was less humane and enlightened. The man who is so far 
above a so-called ‘‘snub” that he does not see it is a philosopher, and he who 
can turn it to his own advantage is a general. I have known of many instances 
where an insult, vigorously and promptly handled, resulted in an application 
which would in all probability never have been secured if the “prospect”? had not 
put himself at a disadvantage by stooping to tactics which belonged to rougher 
times, but which the softening influences of modern civilization swept away. 
Once you have learned that ignorance is the root of all unkindness—and, indeed, 
in my opinion, the root of all evil—you will have learned to take things ‘“‘less to 
heart”’ and to be less easily and less frequently discouraged. So don’t take other 
people’s ignorance of manners too seriously or lose your own temper or patience. 
A storm in the morning doesn’t mean that it is going to rain all day, and you 
must be rough-shod for some kinds of weather. 

Now, if you have a foolish idea that you can be snubbed, get rid of it while 
you are cleaning house this time. Whatever your weakness is, and I’ll wager that 
it is a fear of some kind, subject it to a searching analysis, and when you have 
found its cause give it a good kick into the rubbish heap. Clear yourself of 
ignorance, fear, super-sensitiveness and the inclination to procrastinate, and you 
will have made as thorough a spring cleaning as the housewife who has swept and 
scrubbed and dusted and polished from garret to cellar. 





NEW YORK LIFE ON ‘* TWISTING.’’ 


The New York Life has ranged itself on the side of those com- 
panies who are publicly announcing their utter disapproval of the 
methods of agents who resort to ‘twisting’ to obtain new business. 
A copy of the following circular letter has just been sent to each of 
the agents of the company, over the signature of Vice-President 
Thomas A. Buckner: 


Gentlemen—I desire to call your attention to the fact that the “twisting” of 
life insurance policies from one company into another is, in the opinion of all 
reputable companies, one of the most serious evils and reprehensible practices in 
our business. An agent who attempts to twist a policy out of a company into 
his own company does it for the sole purpose of making a commission at the 
expense of the insured, and such action, therefore, is little short of fraud. This 
company does not believe in destructive methods. While we are desirous of 
having accumulation policies placed on the lives of every man who needs insur- 
ance and can pay for it, we do not wish it done by destroying property in the form 
of insurance already possessed by the man approached. Our experience is that 
agents who devote their time to tearing down the work of their fellow-agents never 
accomplish any good for their own company, and such men should be driven out 
of the business, whether they are in our ranks or in the ranks of other good com- 
panies. In order that_our own representatives may not mistake the attitude of 
the New York Life Insurance Company on this subject, you are hereby ex- 
pressly forbidden—under any circumstances whatsoever—to attempt to place 
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policies with this company by inducing the insured to drop insurance in any other 
good company. violation of this rule will be sufficient cause for the termina- 
tion of an agent’s agreement with this company. 


In addition, the following notice, signed by President McCall, will 
hereafter appear on the policy-envelope, with every newly issued 


contract: 
NOTICE TO HOLDER OF THIS POLICY. 


Agents are positively instructed not to seil a New York Life policy to take the 
place of a policy in this or any other sound life insurance company. 

Now that you have bought this policy, beware of any agent who advises you to 
discontinue it in order to take another in its place. fe is seeking his own 
profit at your expense. Insist upon his putting his proposal in writing. Then 
submit it to the New York Life for information and counsel, which are always 
at your service. 





IRREGULAR PAYTIIENT POLICIES. 


The interest of the life insurance profession has recently been 
drawn to a new departure in the premium-paying period ot limited 
payment life policy-forms. The introduction of a nineteen-payment 
life policy last year opened the question, and the recent action of 
another company in issuing an eighteen-payment life policy has car- 
ried the new move a step further. It seems now to be only a ques- 
tion of time before a seventeen-payment policy will be offered to the 
public, and then a sixteen-payment, and so on down the line. A 
fourteen-payment has already been issued by one company. There 
is no question that it is perfectly possible to issue a limited-payment 
policy with any number of premiums. There is no actuarial diffi- 
culty presented in the contract. The consensus of opinion among 
representative insurance men seems to be, however, that the new 
policies offer an almost irresistible opportunity for “twisting,” 
against which many companies are now taking the cudgel in hand. 
It would seem that policies with premium-paying periods differing 
by five years furnish a variety suited to all the conditions met in the 
field, and that there is no demand for policies of irregular period 
lengths. The tendency oi life insurance contracts in the present day 
should be toward, not away from, simplicity of statement and paucity 
of words. Insurance is already so complex that the mind of the 
average prospect is befuddled as soon as three or four different con- 
tracts are piaced before him. With limited-payment policies of from 
one to twenty-five premiums, endowments of a like number of pre- 
miums and special contracts for every possible or impossible con- 
tingency, the whole public, agents and all, will eventually be plunged 
into a state of mind decidedly chaotic. 





HEALTH AND LIFE INSURANCE. 

When the experience of the Registered Friendly Societies of Great 
Britain was made public a few years back, considerable surprise was 
occasioned at the remarkable increase in the rate of sickness shown 
as compared with the previously published experience of the Man- 
chester Unity of Odd Fellows. This led to a new investigation by the 
latter body covering the years 1893-1897, the results of which showed 
a still higher rate of sickness, and especially at older ages. This 
experience has been availed of in the compilation of Health and Life 
Tnsurance Tables by C. J. Harvey, F. I. A., which is now in process 
of publication by The Spectator Company, and in that work the 
author clearly demonstrates that health insurance cannot be sold at 
a low cost, and further, that a weekly premium of five or ten cents 
for such a policy can safely provide only infinitesimal benefits. 

The form of contract most common in England with friendly 
societies pays £1 per week during the first six months’ sickness, 
ten shillings per week during the second six months, and five shillings 
per week during the remainder of the sickness, £20 at the death of 
the member and £10 at the death of his wife. Where the sick 
benefit terminates at a given age, say sixty-five or seventy an annuity 
of ten shillings per week is paid during the remainder of the life of 
the husband. Such a contract in American money would represent 
sick benefits of $4.80, $2.40 and $1.20 per week, a death benefit of 
$96 for the husband, $48 for the wife and an annuity of $124.80 per 
annum if sick benefits cease. Omitting the annuity form, the first 
contract would call for a gross premium of from twenty-four and 
one-half cents at age sixteen to $1.62 at age seventy, while with the 
annuity beginning at age seventy the rate would be from thirty- 
one cents at age sixteen to $2.55%4 at age fifty. By eliminating all 
death annuity benefits, thereby making the contract purely one of 
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health insurance, the whole life gross rate is reduced to from nine- 
teen cents at age sixteen to $1.13 at age seventy, showing conclusively 
that even health insurance alone cannot be furnished so as to be of 
any material assistance at a weekly premium as low as five or ten 
cents. 

In this country there are a number of weak assessment associa- 
tions claiming to supply health insurance benefits for weekly premiums 
of five cents upwards. Occasionally these concerns cause the industrial 
agents trouble, as the weekly sick benefits seem out of all proportion 
to the death benefits under an industrial policy. The data given 
above ig a conclusive argument against that kind of health insurance, 
and every agent should realize that so-called cheap health insurance 
is utterly unreliable. 

The Health and Life Insurance Tables from which this data is 
gathered will be published shortly, and should be in the office of 
every life and casualty company. The price of the book is $6 per copy, 
and all orders should be addressed to The Spectator Company, 95 
William street, New York. 





MAKING ACQUAINTANCES. 

A large list of acquaintances is stock in trade for a life insurance 
agent. He has to secure his clients by personal solicitation, and the 
nearer he can get to them at the start the easier his work and the more 
certain the result. It makes a great difference in the reception a man 
will give you, whether you come to him as a stranger or are intro- 
duced cordially by a mutual friend. The more acquaintances an agent 
has the more introductions to strangers he can secure, and it is his 
fault if every acquaintance thus made does not ripen into friendship. 
He seeks strangers for the purpose of insuring their lives, and if he 
presents the subject properly, and is successful in his mission, he will 
have made a permanent friend. By using this business lever with wise 
discretion, all doors will soon be open to him, and his facilities for 
“getting at” people correspondingly increased. It is not an uncommon 
thing to hear an agent say that his greatest difficulty lies in securing 
the attention of people until he can fairly present his arguments. Not 
being interested in the subject to the extent that he is, they put him 
off with one excuse or another. Letters of introduction in a great 
measure remove this difficulty. The letter gains access to the indi- 
vidual, and if the moment is not an opportune one for opening the 
life insurance batteries, an appointment can be made for another day. 
But the wedge has secured an entrance and it only remains to drive it 
home. 

While an agent will necessarily meet all kinds of men, he should se- 
lect his associates with caution. To be ‘seen hobnobbing with one 
whose reputation is a “little off color’ may create a prejudice against 
him in the opinion of others that it will be hard to overcome. The 
old adage that “a man is known by the company he keeps” applies with 
especial force to life insurance agents. 

“The friend thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel.” 
—Life Agents Codex. 





WHERE IS THE POCKET RESERVE ? 

The old battle-cry of the fraternals, “Keep your reserve in your 
pocket,” has a rather enticing sound to the man who feels the need of 
protection for his family, and yet sees so many directions in which he 
would like to utilize the difference between the current rate for fra- 
ternal insurance and the whole life rate of the legal reserve companies. 
Without understanding the true function of the reserve or the reason 
for charging a level premium through life or for a limited number of 
years, the intending insurant argues that the reserve of the “old line” 
company is an unnecessary appendage, and that he can invest it for 
himself as well as the company can for him, any way. Possibly he can; 
but does he do it? Ask some of the men who have been paying increas- 
ing rates on fraternal beneficiary certificates during the last twenty 
years, how they have invested this pocket reserve. We fear that most 
of them would be forced to admit that it has simply disappeared, and 
never has been invested in such a way that it is now accessible. Pos- 
sibly, as they may have claimed, these men may have been capable of 
investing their funds to as good advantage as could a life insurance 
company, but they didn’t do it. Not feeling under any compulsion to 
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lay aside the difference between the fraternal rate and the “old line” 
rate they simply spent the money in the gratification of their tastes 
for little luxuries, and in other ways that yielded them no permanent 
good. On the other hand, inquire of some of the men who took “old 
line” insurance at the same time, and they will be able to show good, 
available assets as a result of the good judgment shown twenty years 
ago. The pocket reserve is a most elusive resource. It is dilated upon 
more or less in fraternal literature, the idea is transferred from there 
to the brain of the applicant for fraternal insurance, and there the mat- 
ter ends. When this reserve is called upon in later years, in the form 
of advanced assessments or an increased number of assessments, this 
reserve ismysteriously missing, and in its stead complaints galore about 
the increasing assessments are apt to be forthcoming. Better a some- 
what smaller policy, if necessary, in a company backed by millions of 
assets and with ample reserves, and which is as certain as anything 
human can be to be able to meet its liabilities twenty, thirty or forty 
years hence, than a certificate whose value may fluctuate (for a number 
of orders have scaled down their benefits) or whose cost may be almost 
indefinitely increased at any time. The pocket reserve idea is surely a 
delusion and a snare. 





THE CHEAPNESS OF HUMAN LIFE. 


If we can judge from the number of fatalities that are reported 
from day to day in the newspapers, the lives of human beings are 
held at very cheap rates in this country. Every morning readers of 
the daily papers are treated to elaborate accounts done up in the 
most sensational manner, of loss of life at sea, by railroad accidents, 
by fires, by falling buildings, of murders, fatal accidents of various 
kinds, homicides through factional feuds, and deaths from preventable 
causes too numerous to mention. A marked feature of the record is 
found in the apparently light estimate in which human life is held 
by the criminal classes. Even petty thieves go fully armed, and if 
interfered with in their calling, are ready to shoot or stab the person 
who interrupts them. Only last week a thief who had stolen a lady’s 
pocketbook shot two of his pursuers, and when captured was 
inclined to boast of having “done them up.” The lynchings that 
occur, and are peculiar to no particular section of the country, furnish 
further illustration of the fact that the shedding of blood and the 
wholesale slaughter of human beings is looked upon lightly by the 
masses. No one can foresee when it may be his turn to meet a 
violent death by accident or by an assassin’s bullet or by some one 
of the numerous destructive methods that now prevail. The worst of 
it is that nearly all of the so-called accidents are due to preventable 
causes, and the responsibility for them rests with those whose duty 
it is to safeguard the lives of the public. There would be no collisions 
at sea, no railroad accidents on land if those in charge performed their 
full duty. Street car accidents, of which there are so many, would 
be few and far between if motormen were less careless, or if their 
superiors held them to a strict accountability. The number of victims 
of vicious automobiles would be greatly lessened if the reckless chaf- 
feurs were punished as vigorously as all murderously inclined crim- 
inals should be. But we :ive in a rushing, crowding, hustling, bustling 
world, and it will “not pay” to be too circumspect and careful. If 
our train is delayed at a station, time must be made up even if lives 
are lost at grade crossings, or an open switch stands gaping in the 
path. The buildings in large cities are mostly fire traps, and when the 
fire comes the occupants are imprisoned and perish before help can 
reach them. In our rush of business and the scramble to acquire 
sudden wealth, we erect buildings to burn rather than to last. And 
so it goes. Each year the human sacrifice grows in magnitude, and 
each year the indifference of the masses grows correspondingly, and 
the accounts of terrible disasters or deliberate murders are made the 
subjects of coarse jokes. The life of every man, woman and child in 
the country is exposed daily to the perils incident to modern methods 
of doing business with a rush and a “boom,” and to the inordinate 
greed that characterizes us as a nation. Every such life has its 
value, and the only sure method of safeguarding that value is to 
insure it with some safe, trustworthy life insurance company. 





Men insure to secure to others, if they die, what they hope to pro- 


vide for them if they live—“Life Insurance Sayings.” 
' 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMMENT. 


Although the paid-for business has been demanded in the returns 
made to the Connecticut Insurance Department by life insurance 
companies for some years past, there are still but a comparatively 
small number of companies using that basis in all their reports. For 
the year 1903, thirty-one life insurance organizations reported their 
transactions to Connecticut, and but twelve of them use the paid-for 
basis in their reports to other States. The following shows the new 
business account on the paid-for and written basis for the nineteen 
companies using the latter in their general statements, the first 
amounts given being the paid-for business: A®tna, $26,631,862, $33,- 
087,131; Berkshire, $5,840,217, $6,466,367; Connecticut General, 
$4,028,370, $4,698,953; Connecticut Mutual, $9,697,438, $10,144,438; 
Equitable of New York, $230,978,634, $322,047,968; John Hancock, 
$22,953,709, $26,571,034; Massachusetts Mutual, $20,835,216, $24,592,- 
231; Metropolitan, $80,826,264, $100,920,211; Mutual Benefit, $41,701,- 
075, $47,242,857; National of Vermont, $18,567,630, $20,822,389; New 
England, $18,911,280, $22,536,288; Penn Mutual, $53,323,305, $60,728,- 
754; Phcenix Mutual, $10,950,470, $14,364,303; Provident Life and 
Trust, $18,639,010, $18,731,182; Provident Savings, $28,326,304, $34,- 
364,047; State Mutual, $13,274,248, $14,602,461; Union Central, $30,- 
319,253, $35,925,129; United States, $7,686,435, $8,173,044; Washing- 
ton, $15,074,862, $19,448,962. The total paid-for new business re- 
ported by these companies amounts to $658,465,771, while the written 
new business aggregates $800,103,792, indicating not taken business of 
$141,638,021. Taking up the insurance in force on the same lines 
the companies show as follows: A£tna Life, paid for, $223,302,877, 
written, $225,765,843; Berkshire, $60,159,228, $60,766,778; Connecticut 
General, $22,966,142, $23,526,066; Connecticut Mutual, $165,925,486, 
$166,504,486; Equitabie of New York, $1,370,648,232, $1,409,918,742; 
John Hancock, $99,415,476, $103,298,426; Massachusetts Mutual, 
$167,050,306, $169,668,456; Metropolitan, $273,310,244, $282,505,630; 
Mutual Benefit, $329,853,542, $333,674,876; National of Vermont, 
$123,074,377, $125,692.778; New England, $144,185,847, $145,379,872; 
Penn Mutual, $298,330,358, $308,786,092; Phoenix Mutual, $75,143,735, 
$76,663,067; Provident Life and Trust, $156,499,288, $159,548,435; 
Provident Savings, $97,942,197, $105,138,035; State Mutual, $99,081,- 
378, $100,902,309; Union Central, $191,750,059, $197,040,899; United 
States, $43,158,544. $44,143,344; Washington, $63,777,367, $65,468,860. 
The total paid-for business in force is $4,005,574,683, while the amount 
outstanding on the written basis is $4,104,393,003, the difference 
being $08.818.410. 





+ * * * * 


The introduction of limited-payment policies with premiums pay- 
able one year less than the ordinary forms, has served to bring forth 
accusations of twisting tactics on the part of the companies issuing 
them. Judging from the high character of the managers of these 
companies, it is safe to say that no such idea was thought of, and 
further, that they would not countenance such practices. These 
policies do, however, show clearly the difference in the premium 
charged by the several companies, and form strong arguments in the 
hands of agents who are able to show that in nineteen yeats the 
same benefits may be reaped and at no more cost than under the 


policy calling for payments for twenty years. In the case of the 
cighteen-payment liie policy, recently put forth by one company, it 
is claimed that there is nothing peculiar about the policy at all, ex- 
cept that it illustrates quite forcibly the difference between the gross 
premiums charged by it and by other companies. An examination 
of the several tabulations of premium rates furnished by the different 
life insurance companies will show wide variations, even in cases 
where the companies use the same basis of interest, and consequently 
have the same net premium. Agents for years have pointed out the 
differences in the premiums to their customers and shown how much 
less one policy costs than another during a period of years, and with 
the odd-payment contract they are simply turning the matter round 
and offering a policy with one year less to run. While the idea, 
therefore, is not a new one, it seems to be novel in its application, 
and there is very little in it for the average agent to worry over. 


OK * * OK * 


Some of the lists of life insurance agents given in the publications 
devoted to their interests by the companies are extremely interesting, 
and to the outsider give an impression of persistent, energetic work. 
One company gives a list of agents writing policies for $20,000 and 
over. These men are naturally the star producers, and although they 
may not land a large case every month, yet their aggregate business 
for the year will show a goodly figure. In the list referred to there 
is One man credited with four $20,000 policies in one month, while 
three agents each turned in $50,000 cases, and had the policies issued. 
Another list shows the agents who had policies issued on ten or 
more lives during the month, and on comparison with the first it 
appears that the agent writing the four $20,000 cases also secured six 
other applications for smaller amounts. Such an agent is a thor- 
oughly qualified producer, for while keeping an eye out for men of 
large means to insure he does not neglect the great mass of people 
irom whom the main support of the companies comes. The most 
active agent on this second list secured twenty-five cases during the 
month, or nearly one each day, and leads the next individual record 
by nine cases. Any company might well be proud of such work on 
the part of an agent, and it simply shows that by steady, persevering 
work the results are sure to follow. Study of such lists as these by 
the agents interested should serve as an incentive to better and better 
work. 

* * * * * 


The New York Legislature failed to pass, before adjournment, the 
bill, introduced at the request of the Insurance Department, to pro- 
hibit, after June 1 next, the further formation of life and casualty 
companies on the assessment plan. While such a bill would from 
all appearances do no harm, it is, perhaps, just as well to allow the 
system to die out from natural causes. The experience of the insur- 
ing public in the Empire State in connection with assessment insur- 
ance is not likely to be readily forgotten, and as during the past 
decade but few promoters have attempted to incorporate any such 
associations. the demand has evidently died out, while the restric- 
tions, being somewhat onerous, even unscrupulous organizers can 
see nothing in it for them. Adequate rates must be obtained from 
the start in any assessment concern, and those rates come so close 
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to the premiums charged by regular life insurance companies that 
the public evidently prefers the backing of tangible cash assets to the 
mythical pocket reserves. Perhaps some day when the few remain- 
ing assessment companies have retired, amalgamated or reorganized. 
the legislature may be moved to eliminate a worn-out statute in such 
a way as to prevent its re-enactment. Meanwhile the Insurance De- 
* partment must be looked to to see that the law is strictly enforced. 
* * * * * 

The insurance of sub-standard or under-average lives has made 
more than rapid progress in recent years. At the beginning it was 
thought that the business could best be undertaken by an organiza- 
tion confining itseli solely to that class of risks, and as far back as 
1867 a company was formed for that purpose. Owing to a conflict 
of ideas, however, in the management, the sub-standard business was 
speedily abandoned and regular lines pursued until the company 
went down with others in the notable crash of the early seventies. 
More than a quarter of a century after its formation the idea was 
again brought forward and two companies were formed to under- 
take it. One lasted but a short time, and the cther, after a deter- 
mined effort, abandoned the idea so far as accepting risks from 
agents of other companies was concerned, and turned its attention 
to the regular forms. In the meantime, however, the subject had 
been investigated by one of the large companies and undertaken in 
connection with the applications submitted to it through its own 
agents, and which would previously have been entirely rejected. This 
step was soon followed by other large companies, and while not 
more than half a dozen institutions are accepting sub-standard lives, 
still the number is increasing each year. The latest company to 
adopt the plan grades the amount to be paid at death during the first 
years of the policy until the effect of the extra mortality hazard has 
worn off, which is the method in general use in this country. Agents 
of companies thus grading their risks find much to commend in the 
plan, as it brings them compensation for their work in a number of 
cases hitherto rejected. 





THE ULTIMATE FORII OF DIVIDENDS. 

There are not wanting indications that the preferences of the pur- 
chasers of life insurance in the matter of the form of dividends are 
changing. Accumulation plans have held the field a long while, not 
to the exclusion of all others, but meeting favor so marked that all 
except the most stubborn adherents of annual dividends long ago 
consented to issue deferred dividend policies when asked for. And 
even at this day the three companies which lead in the race for new 
business issue few policies that are not on long term dividend plans. 
Notwithstanding which the shrewdest observers have for some time 
been detecting signs that the tastes of the purchasers of insurance 
are now changing. 

There is the virtual abandonment of deferred dividends by the 
Northwestern Mutual—once the most prominent “‘tontine’ company, 
after the “three Giants.’ There are the assaults of annual dividend 
companies upon the relative profitableness of deferred dividends— 
attacks which tell more in these days of lower returns than ever 
before. There is the Wisconsin decision, with the disturbing uncer- 
tainty as to the final outcome in that State. And, as a significant 
straw, there is the accession of the Travelers to “participating” 
ranks, with an annual dividend policy, though but a few years ago 
Vice-President Lunger, feeling the then pulse of the people, believed 
long-term dividends to be the winners—an opinion that was justified 
by the success of the Prudential and the New York Life, two com- 
panies with which he was connected, upon those plans. 

If deferred dividend plans in their present forms lose their popu- 
larity, it will not be the result of a waning of the desire of the insured 
for accumulation, but merely of a sentiment that the actual returns, 
while reasonable, are not sufficient to justify risking the loss of sur- 
plus by death or withdrawal. The liberalization of policies, which 
has been going on for some time, will be extended to surplus accu- 
mulations. Already at least two leading companies—we doubt not 
that there are others also—issue policies upon which surplus is cred- 
ited annually and may be withdrawn at any time, but if not with- 
drawn, accumulates at interest. 

In order to understand what needs remedy and the remedy re- 
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quired, one must consider when and why the long-term dividend 
plans became popular. Their popularity began in the 7o’s, and the 
antecedent conditions were that the public were disgusted with the 
iailure of annual dividend estimates. The old “note plan” with divi- 
dends estimated to take care of the notes for from 30 per cent to 
50 per cent of the premiums had been most disappointing. More- 
over, as a result of the agitation for compulsory surrender values, 
the people had become convinced that there were enormous profits 
in lapses. They were therefore quite prepared to credit large esti- 
mates of gains on tontine policies and the actual results did not 
become a factor until many years aiterward. 

It is but fair to remark that when the actual returns came to hand, 
the disappointment with deferred dividend plans was never so ex- 
treme as with annual dividend returns; and in every company the 
new business which is most easily procured is from the person settled 
with and his immediate friends. 

Yet the chief cause of complaint against both the old annual divi- 
dends and the newer deferred dividends is that they did not and do 
not prove wholly reliable: and there is reason to believe that when 
the change comes it will be to something simpler and more to be de- 
pended upon. British companies were long ago induced, if not 
driven, to essay providing such a system. 

In Great Britain the most popular form of dividends is in rever- 
sionary additions—a form which was once in favor here, but gave 
way to annual cash dividends, and that, in turn, to deferred dividends. 
It might easily become popular here once more, however, if, as we 
deem probable, the cause of the waning popularity of our plans has 
not been their own defects but dissatisfaction with returns. The 
beginning of reversionary dividends was in the first distribution of 
profits of “the Old Equitable,”’ considerably more than 100 years 
ago. The Deed of Settlement provided for cash dividends and to 
show that “reversionary bonuses” complied with this provision 
called for the most intricate actuarial side-stepping on the part of the 
actuary and manager. 

There are two forms of reversionary bonuses in Great Britain, 
known as uniform and compound. By the former a definite regular 
sum for $1000 insured is added on each valuation to the sum insured, 
and by the latter there is a definite percentage added at each valua- 
tion to the sum assured, plus bonuses. 
most popular in Great Britain. 

Their popularity is usually ascribed to the form of the bonus. We 
incline to the opinion that this is only true in part, and that part 
mainly because the idea of accumulation is involved, the bonuses 
standing as additions to the sum insured and accumulating, but sub- 
ject to the right to surrender the same for cash at any time. 

The chief reason of the popularity of this plan, we think, is the 
practical certainty of the promised returns. Actuaries make their 
computations of premiums upon such a basis that it is certain or 
practically so that a certain rate of bonus can be maintained. In 
fact, it is deemed a reflection upon the actuary, either as mathemati- 
cian or as manager, if the expectations as to bonuses which he has 
created are disappointed. 





These plans are by far the 


Some companies pay a reversionary bonus 
of I per cent on the sum insured ($10 per $1000), others 14 per cent, 
and some even 2 per cent; but in each case the estimate is expected 
to be fulfilled. 

Is anything like this feasible in the United States? In the old days 
we consider that it would not have been, but now we think it is. The 
conditions are stable, or reasonably so. We understand now about 
select mortality, which used to puzzle and confuse, and so can count 
the gains from that source pretty closely in advance. The only com- 
paratively unmanageable element remaining is the loading; but its 
gyrations and vagaries are due, we fancy, mainly to the circumstance 
that the managers of most companies do not have before them the 
definite task of maintaining a certain dividend scale. In other words. 
such a change would tend to govern this inconstant element. 

If there is a change of dividend methods at hand, will it not be of 
this character? , 





Putting off insurance is like waiting for a rising river to run by. The 
longer you wait the smaller becomes the opportunity to cross.—‘Life 
Insurance Sayings.” 
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EXTENDED INSURANCE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 

Considerable diversity of practice seems to exist in the granting 
of extended insurance, and in numerous instances the method by 
which the extended term is arrived at is as unreasonable as it is 
unsound. In illustration of this the twenty-payment life policies of 
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reserve in granting the regular paid-up insurance, and it follows that 
the reduction made in the reserve in dealing with the extended in- 
surance must be to cover the risk of indiscriminately including the 
good and the bad lives under one general heading, and this, I say, is 
both unsound and unfair. In the first place reduction in the term for 
which the extended insurance would otherwise have run does not 









































tour of the leading companies, as printed in The Handy Guide, have protect the company in any degree when the impairment. as will 
been selected, and an exposition of the cash surrender values for the nearly always be the case, is such that the risk cannot possibly out- 
same and of the cash values of the extended insurances is submitted _ live the term; and, secondly, it is not fair, as I have already said, to 
as follows: make the healthy lives suffer for the unhealthy ones. The solution 
TWENTY-PAYMENT LIFE, $10,000—AGE 35 AT ENTRY. 
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In the exhibit here given Company B alone presents consistent 
results—the figures of the remaining three being of the most per- 
plexing description. Why, for instance, should Company A apply 
up to the tenth year the full cash surrender value in determining the 
extended insurance, and only eighty per cent of it in determining the 
extended insurance for the ten years following? It seems to me that 
the full cash surrender value is the proper basis for determining the 
period for which the extended insurance should run in all cases where 
a medical examination shows the life to be unimpaired, and that a 
reduction in the sum insured or in the term for which the insurance 
would otherwise have been granted should be made only when the 
life is shown to have deteriorated. Company B proceeds to the 
other extreme in this respect, for it unconditionally gives the full 
benefit of the cash surrender value in all cases of extended insurance, 
and makes no provision whatever against the adverse selection the 
insured will undoubtedly exercise—save to deduct the premium that 
would have been due under the original contract if death occurs 
within one year from the granting of the extended insurance. This, 
I submit, is not only protection of the poorest description, but is 
altogether unjustifiable when no adverse selection exists, and by this 
I mean that the undeteriorated lives should receive the full extended 
insurance, untrammeled by any stipulation whatever, and that the 
deteriorated lives should be dealt with according to the facts dis- 
closed by the medical report. Automatic, or unconditional, extended 
insurance I believe to be unsound in principle, and also to be unfair 
when the unimpaired lives are made to pay for the impaired lives, 
as is evidently done in the case of Companies A, C and D. The ex- 
tended insurance in the case of these three companies seems to have 
been computed from the reserve values direct, from sixty-seven to 
eighty-three per cent of the reserve being employed in the case of 
Company A; from seventy-two to eighty-eight per cent in the case 
of Company C, and from seventy-five to ninety per cent in the case 
of Company D, while in the case of Company B it has been based. 
as before remarked. upon the cash surrender value, and the equiva- 
lent of it given in full. Now. as a matter of fact. all three of the 
companies, A. C and D, practically make use of the whole of the 


to the problem is, I think, to stipulate for a medical examination in 
every case of extended insurance, and td give to the desirable lives 
the full benefit) of the cash surrender value. When thus amended 
extended insurance will become a commendable and desirable feature 
of the non-forfeiture provisions of the policy, but not, I think, before. 
CuHarRLEs J. Harvey, F. I. A. 


Colonial Life Insurance Company of America, Jersey City, N. J. 





THE ROYAL ARCANUM’S DEFICIT. 


The Royal Arcanum is one of the oldest and largest of the fraternal 
orders. It was organized in 1877, and does business on the lodge 
plan all over the country. It claimed to have 283,000 members at the 
As the members grow older the death claims 
In 1899 it paid for claims $6,083,456, 

An exchange prints the following 


close of last year. 
naturally increase in number. 

and in 1903 it paid $7,320,542. 
figures, which we reproduce in tabular form for ready comparison: 
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If the receipts from assessments are insufficient to meet the 
“claims paid,” what is to become of the million dollars nearly of 


“unpaid claims?” 





What nonsense. to talk of going without insurance because of the 
cost? It does not cost. It does what you cannot do for 
yourselves (and would not do if you could). It works nights and 
It protects. all the time. It makes men smarter, bigger. bet- 
and women, too.—“Life Insurance Sayings.” 


It saves. 


Sundays. 





ter, richer 
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KEEP YOUR HOUSE IN ORDER. 


“Not long since, I dropped into the office of a life insurance agent 
in a city of over 100,000 inhabitants that is noted for its progressive- 
ness and busy activity. The office was on the second floor of a dingy 
looking building at the end of a dimly lighted hall where rubbish of 
various kinds abounded. An office boy of the slouchy and pert 
variety informed me that the agent was not in, but his substitute 
could attend to my business. In the room were three men coarsely 
dressed, lounging at three desks, with their feet cocked up, cigars in 
their mouths, discussing the merits of a prize fight that had recently 
occupied the attention of the sensational press. One of them, without 
taking his feet off of the desk or removing his cigar, asked me 
what my business with the agent was. I replied that it was a 
personal matter, and I would see him some other time. Stopping to 
expectorate in the direction of a much used cuspidor, the man stated 
that the agent was not in much these days as he was ‘fixin’ up’ a 
house he was going to move into, and there’s no tellin’ when you can 
see him.’ That satisfied me, and I have not seen the agent yet. My 
business related to matters connected with the company he nominally 
represents, and could have been disposed of in a few moments by 
an intelligent agent. I wrote to the company direct, and received a 
most courteous and satisfactory reply. 

“Now the comment I wish to make is that the office of the agent 
and its disreputable looking occupants were a disgrace to the com- 
pany whose sign decorated the entrance to the building. An agent 
who has no better idea of the fitness of things than was evidenced 
by his surroundings is not fit to do business in a busy, bustling city. It 
might do at some country cross-roads, but in a live, growing city, 
it was highly discreditable. No self-respecting man would make a 
second call to such an office, and it is not surprising that this agent 
is never a prize winner in any contest for business. I learned that he 
is more fond of outdoor sports than business, and is frequently 
seen in saloons where ‘sports’ and horse jockeys congregate. The men 
I saw in the office are his solicitors and have the same class of asso- 
ciates. No one of these men, resembling ‘hobos’ more than business 
men, could obtain an audience with that class of persons that compa- 
nies desire to insure; or if he was once admitted to a respectable office 
by virtue of the company’s card, he would be summarily turned down 
the next time he presented it.” 

Such is the substance of a statement recently made by a person® 
who takes much interest in life insurance, being himself a large 
insurer. Companies can not always be held responsible for the 
character of their agents, although they strive to select only those 
of integrity and respectability, who can hold up their heads with 
the business men of their locality. The weeding out process is con- 
stantly going on, and such agents as above described will in time 
find themselves relegated to the race track, the prize fighters rendez- 
vous and the barrooms. What the companies desire and seek to 
obtain are live, active pushing, up-to-date business men, whose stand- 
ing, reputation and personal appearance are such as to place them 
on an equality with the prominent men in their community, whether 
they are in the learned professions or the business walks of life. 
They desire, also, that the offices over which their signs appear, 
should be clean and attractive, where all comers will be treated with 
courtesy and politeness and all information sought for given cheer- 
fully and intelligently. A life insurance office is no place for idlers 
and loungers. 





NO COMPROMISE WITH FRAUDS. 


The list of persons who have attempted frauds upon life insurance 
companies would be a lengthy one if it could be definitely ascer- 
tained. The determination and persistency of some of the com- 
panies in prosecuting to the bitter end fraudulent claims has some- 
what deterred these criminal speculators. The Fidelity Mutual of 
Philadelphia is one of these persistent fighters against fraud, having 
recently secured the conviction of a man named Hunter, who was 
sentenced to five years in the State Penitentiary. Hunter, or Hunt, 
was a resident of Texas, and some seven years ago secured a policy 
of insurance upen his life,and then suddenly disappeared. He had 


been contemplating removal to another State. and his team and 
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outfit were found on the banks of the Pecos River, whence arose the 
claim that he had been drowned. Some circumstances connected 
with the case led the Fidelity Mutual to believe this to be a case 
of fraudulent disappearance, instead of drowning, the body not being 
found. The sister of Hunter sued under the policy, and judgment 
was rendered against the company, which paid the amount of the 
policy. It did not, however, discontinue its search for the missing 
man, but used every means at its command to find him. He was 
finally located, last December, in Alabama, was extradited, was put 
on trial in Texas, and, as stated, was found guilty and sentenced to 
the State Penitentiary for five years. It would have been much 
cheaper and easier for the company who had paid the face of the 
policy to have put up with this loss, for it is stated that the cost of 
the pursuit of the guilty man and of his trial was about $30,000. The 
company, however, maintained its position that the claim was a 
fraudulent one and, so believing, refused to compromise or let up 
in its pursuit of the criminal. The company is entitled to great credit 
for its course in the matter, as the conviction of such a criminal will 
undoubtedly serve as a deterrent to others who might be similarly 
disposed to swindling methods, and who look upon life insurance 
companies as easy victims. 





DO YOU EAT TOO MUCH ? 

Professor Chittenden, director of the Sheffield Scientific School of 
Yale, has been making extensive experiments during the past year 
to ascertain whether or not the average man eats too much. The 
Professor recently read a paper before the National Academy of 
Sciences at Washington, in which he made the statement that the 
average healthy man eats from two to three times as much as he 
needs to keep him in perfect physical and mental health and vigor. 

Professor Chittenden said three classes of men were experimented 
on, several professors at the school, including Professor Chittenden 
himself, several students, and a squad of United States soldiers. 
There was a gradual reduction of meat and other proteid foods, with 
little if any increase in starch and other foods in nearly all the tests. 
No fixed regimen was required in any case, the endeavor being to 
satisfy the appetite of each subject. In only one case was meat en- 
tirely eliminated from the diet. 

At the end of the experiments, which lasted from six months until 
nearly a year and were concluded only a few days ago, the entire lot 
of men who had been Professor Chittenden’s subjects were in the 
best of health. Their weight in some cases was almost exactiy the 
same as when the experiments were begun and in some slightly 
lower. Their bodily vigor was greater and their strength was much 
greater, partially owing to their regular physical exercises during 
the experiments and partially owing, Professor Chittenden believes, 
to the smaller amount of food eaten. The daily consumption of food 
at the close of the experiments was much less than the recognized 
standard, and from a third to a half as much as the average man eats. 





INSURANCE A PRESERVATIVE OF LIFE AND HEALTH. 

Singular as it may appear at first thought, it is nevertheless true 
that, with many men, life, accident or health insurance has a tendency 
in the direction of preserving their health and life, although its 
primary object is simply to indemnify the insured or his beneficiary 
for monetary loss ‘occasioned by illness or death. The mental pro- 
cess by which this result is brought about is somewhat as follows: 
The insured, having paid good money for his insurance, determines 
that neither himself nor his heirs shall forfeit the benefits purchased, 
through any negligence of his; and, consequently, becomes doubly 
careful in order that no provision of his insurance policy or policies 
shall be violated, and thus subject himself or his beneficiary to the 
possible forfeiture of the prescribed benefits. A man who might 
otherwise take chances in exposing himself to the danger of infec- 
tion or accident, giving little thought to the consequences to himself 
and his family, will be more careful when the prospect of losing in- 
surance for which he has paid premiums (possibly for several years), 
is concerned. It is clear, therefore, that insurance has a reflex ac- 
tion in preventing accidents, illnesses and deaths, as well as its 
primary and direct function of indemnifying people for losses due 
to these contingencies. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMMENT. 


When the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners a 
few years ago adopted the blank form for the annual statements of 
‘ life insurance companies there was a separation made of the various 
methods of paying out dividends, so as to eliminate purely book- 
keeping items from both the receipt and disbursement accounts. 
The companies, therefore, are required to show under premium 
income the amount of dividends applied to the purchase of paid-up 
additions and annuities, being in reality new premiums, and the 
amount applied in the payment of renewal premiums. Under dis- 
bursements these two items are also shown, in addition to a third 
calling for the dividends paid in cash. A similar division is made 
under receipts and disbursements relative to surrender values. Last 
year the companies operating in Connecticut reported to that State 
that their policyholders’ dividends amounted in the twelve months 
to $30,069,901. Of that amount, the policyholders withdrew in cash 
$14,103,767, applied $9,744,105 to the payment of renewal premiums, 
thereby reducing the sums called for by the contracts, and used 
$6,222,029 in the purchase of additions to their policies, giving them 
an increased amount of insurance without any augmented cost. The 
original form of dividend credit in England was in the shape of 
additions to the policy, without the option of its cash equivalent, and 
that practice is still largely followed there. Here, however, the in- 
sured show a decided preference for the cash option, and last year 
only about one-fifth of the dividends declared was returned to the 
companies for additions to the face of the policy. Of course, com- 
pared with the aggregate amount in force, the existing dividend 
additions are very small, being less than one per cent of the total, 
and they are increasing very slowly. The additions in force in the 
individual companies are in order of magnitude as follows: Mutual 
Life of New York, $20,536,856; Northwestern Mutual, $7,818,150; 
Equitable of New York, $6,570,545; Mutual Benefit, $5,860,642; New 
York Life, $4, 26,425; Berkshire, $2,200,588; Home Life, $1,781,852; 
Provident Life and Trust, $1,628,006; State Mutual, $1,579,496; Penn 
Mutual, $1,270,986; Massachusetts Mutual, $1,097,956; Washington 
Life, $681,180; Phoenix Mutual, $669,683; New England, $646,480; 
Germania, $645,003; Union Central, $571,811; Security Mutual, $567,- 
713; John Hancock, $460,719; Union Mutual, $330,869; Prudential, 
$185,078; United States, $126,560; National of Vermont, $87,286; 
Hartford Life, $4295; Connecticut General, $2431, making a total 
of $59,520,709. These additions being all paid up, their reserve 
value is considerably higher than the average of the original business 
in force. Thus, exclusive of industrial business for every $1000 of 
original insurance in force, the companies hold a reserve of $197, 
while for each $1000 of additions the reserve is $613. The reserve 
value of additions is given as follows: Mutual Life of New York, 
$13,554,791; Equitable of New York, $4,290,449; Northwestern Mu- 
tual, $3.532.041; New York Life, $3,374,092: Mutual Benefit, $3,099,- 
517; Home Life, $1,167,145: Provident Life and Trust; $1,151,925; 
Berkshire Life, $1,117,873; State Mutual, $904,738; Penn Mutual, 
$827,545; Massachusetts Mutual, $532,364: Germania, $477,826; 
Washington Life, $476,015; Phoenix Mutual, $415,262; New England, 
$370,611; Union Central, $335,083; John Hancock, $220,509; Union 
Mutual, $209,531: Prudential, $093.2900: United States, $88,755: 


Security Mutual, $85,297; National of Vermont, $51,183; Hartiord 
Life, $3566; Connecticut General, $1238, making a total of $36,380,646. 
*K * *K * * 

3efore the summer vacation season comes on agents should round 
up all their prospects and aid in making their vacations more enjoy- 
able by the consciousness of being well insured. 

* * * * x 

Decency and fairness in competition among life insurance agents is 
productive of better results than disparagement and malicious criti- 
cism. Unfortunately for the history of life insurance, there was a 
time when no abuse was considered too vile to be heaped upon a 
competing company or its represntatives, and comparatively few 
companies were exempt from the taint. It is more than satisfactory 
to notice that at the present time very little of that sort of thing is 
in evidence. Anonymous literature disappeared from general circu- 
lation some time ago so far as the life insurance business was con- 
cerned, and the flood of comparative documents long since showed 
signs of subsiding. For the first-named class there can be nothing 
but scathing condemnation, both for the author who is afraid to put 
his name back of the charges and insinuations he makes, and for 
the companies who allow the articles to be circulated without any in- 
dication of their source. Comparative literature of the right sort 
occupies a position where it is up to the managers to judge of its 
serviceability. No company can object to a fair cgmparison with 
another along lines where plain facts are stated and the conditions 
are equal. Whether or not it has a favorable impression upon the 
public is a hard matter to decide, depending largely upon the manner 
in which the points are explained by the agent. A great many 
agents do not use literature of any kind, while others confine them- 
selves to documents published by authorities independent of com- 
pany connections, deeming such publications possessed of more 
weight than those emanating from interested sources. No sensible 
manager or agent will complain merely on account of competition, 
but is justly entitled to object where the competition is manifestly 
unfair and abusive. During recent years the asperities of competi- 
tion in the life insurance field have been noticeably softened through 
the personal association of agents of the several companies, and a 
competitor is no longer looked upon as one unfit to associate with, 
who will use any means to deprive another of a risk. The success- 
ful agents of to-day are mainly those who have been honorable and 
decent in their competition, and have thereby held the respect and 
confidence, not only of the persons they have insured, but also of 
their most active competitors. Competition must always exist, but 
it should be fair and decent on both sides. 

* ok * x * 

The benefits of life insurance are not for a day, but for all time, 
and comfort the insured equally with the beneficiary. 

One commendable habit which seems to be growing rapidly 
among life insurance companies is the convention habit. For a long 
period of time a few companies have gathered their agents together 
annually, or at shorter periods, and discussed with them matters 
appertaining to the conduct of the business with beneficial results 
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to all concerned. The companies have been strengthened by these 
meetings in more ways than one, for by their managers coming in 
close contact with the field men they have been enabled to glean 
many valuable pointers, which in turn led to improved methods and 
more liberal policy forms. One association of agents in a certain 
company is said to be directly responsible for the enforcement of 
reforms in the internal management which had the result of lifting 
the company from a condition of dry-rot to a position where its 
activities are exciting the attention of the entire insurance world. 
During the present year a number of organizations will take ad- 
vantage of the St. Louis Exposition to entertain their agents in that 
city, but as a rule such conventions are not so profitable, owing, 
doubtless, to the many counter attractions. The ideal place for an 
agency convention is at the home office. Here the visitors are 
brought in direct contact with all the officials and with the compli- 
cated machinery which takes charge of the risks they send in. From 
the medical department they can learn the reasons for the disap- 
proval of some risks in a more satisfactory manner than by cor- 
respondence, and from a comparison of each other’s experience 
discover that they are not the only ones with an alleged grievance, 
which promptly disappears when the conviction comes that the 
medical examiner has had much more experience than the agents 
ever dreamed of. In the actuarial department the agents learn the 
reason for refusal to issue freak policies, and discover that their 
original ideas in many instances have been submitted to the com- 
pany and disapproved time and time again. The agents also find 
out in the policy department the reasons for delay in issuing poli- 
cies, and have their own shortcomings pointed out whereby they are 
enabled to avoid future trouble. While, however, the home office is 
the ideal place for an agency convention, the magnitude of some 
companies and the distances their agents have to travel make it 
more desirable to hold meetings at various points, gathering the 
agents from contiguous territory. In these conventions the home 
office is, of course, well represented, and that bond of friendship 
engendered by personal contact is strengthened, while enthusiasm 
for the company and knowledge of its methods is multiplied. Suc- 
cessful companies are finding the convention habit one of the most 
important factors in their upbuilding. 





MORE ABOUT THE NEXT STEP IN DIVIDENDS 

The recent editorial in the Life Insurance Supplement of THE 
SPECTATOR, relative to what is probably the next step in life insur- 
ance dividends in this country, has commanded a great deal of atten- 
tion and is causing much comment among life insurance men. 

The sentiment is strong that we are correct in our surmise that 
probably there will be much closer estimating of the surplus returns 
in future than has been the case in the past, and that the attention 
of companies in general will be turned toward preventing the dis- 
appointment of policyholders in these regards. It is also felt that 
this will be possible in future. The upward course in rates of in- 
terest realized gives much encouragement that the profit from that 
source will not be further reduced and may even be increased. The 
companies have learned to discriminate more accurately in accepting 
lives, and the improvement in mortality conditions ‘is expected to 
continue. Already there is material improvement in the matter of 
expenditure, and it is also expected that there will be further im- 
provement in this regard. This is certain, in fact, if the companies 
set their faces against the continuance of the large expenses now 
incurred for new business. 

Several things have been called to our attention relative to the 
British system which deserve to be noticed here. Among others is 
the fact that the British companies have also done their full share 
in disappointing the public. That is to say, they have frequently 
started out on the basis of paying a certain rate of bonus and after 
some years have been compelled to lower the rate of bonus very 
materially. This was a sudden decrease, also, and a shock, for a 
change from, say, one and one-half per cent uniform bonus to one 
and one-quarter per cent or one per cent, is a sudden change and a 
great one, sure to be felt. It created much dissatisfaction, precisely 
as might be expected, and the caution of British actuaries in the 
matter of determining upon rates of bonus may, perhaps. be ascribed 
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mainly to these disappointments and the deleterious effect which they 
had upon the business of British companies. 

In favorable contrast with this may be mentioned the fact that the 
necessary reduction in dividends in more than one American com- 
pany has been brought about gradually, as the actual surplus earn- 
ings diminished, and really without the existing policyholders being 
alarmed or annoyed thereby. In the case of one very large and im- 
portant company, the change in dividend basis was accomplished, we 
have heard, without a single policyholder receiving a smaller amount 
of surplus in a given year than he received the preceding year. It 
was possible to accomplish this because the contribution plan was em- 
ployed and the reduction was mainly due to diminishing interest 
returns, while the increasing reserves, of course, gave a larger amount 
of money upon which the surplus interest was computed, thus pre- 
venting a diminution in the total return. Such a result could not be 
realized under a system such as the uniform reversionary or com- 
pound reversionary bonus system, now in vogue in Great Britain. 

At least one of our American companies has already taken the 
step to put its dividends upon a stable and.uniform basis. We refer 
to the New York Life Insurance Company which, in its returns to 
the Swiss and Prussian departments, in accordance with agreements 
entered into with those countries, publishes the method by which its 
annual dividends are apportioned, which is fundamentally as follows: 
The first year in proportion to the premiums, the second year in 
proportion to the premiums plus one-sixth, the third year in pro- 
portion to the premiums plus two-sixths or one-third, etc., so that 
the amount of dividend is twice as large the seventh year, three 
times as large the thirteenth year, four times as large the nineteenth 
year, etc., as the first year. Of course, this does not absolutely fix 
the amount of the dividend, because that is determined by dividing 
the sum of the premiums, improved at these ratios, into the total sur- 
plus earnings of the year and thus determining upon a basis ratio 
for the first dividends paid, which, increased by the ratios mentioned, 
also gives the dividends for subsequent years; but in practice since 
the plan was introduced, the extreme variation in the dividends of that 
company is reported by the insurance departments of these countries 
not to have been more than about ten per cent, so that practical 
stability was introduced by this system. 

We believe that more attention is going to be given to dividends 
in future than has been the case for several years past. About ten 
years ago liberal surrender features became a most important cur- 
rent question, and many agents sold policies merely by reference to 
their guaranteed values and intentionally omitted to say anything 
very definite about dividend returns. This was undoubtedly wise, on 
account of the temper of the public at the time and also because 
liberal surrender features gave a sufficient argument. But now the 
contrary condition exists; the companies have gone as far in the 
direction of liberal features as would be safe or prudent, and they are 
all pretty well on even keels in that regard. Now the attention of 
the insured is being directed strongly to dividend returns; and we 
are confident that the near future will show that there will be a 
movement toward rendering dividends more reliable. What sys- 
tems will be introduced to bring about this desirable result we do 
not pretend to say. ; 





THE FOLLOW-UP SYSTE/S1. 

A prominent factor in the successful prosecution of many kinds of 
business is designated as the “follow-up system.” A business firm hav- 
ing something to sell to the general public or to special dealers, takes 
great pains to obtain the names and addresses of persons with whom 
it hopes to establish business relations. Then circular after circular, 
personal letters, handsomely prepared literature, etc., are regularly 
sent to the addresses secured, one following another at regular inter- 
vals. There is no let up in the follow-up system, but a person whose 
name is once placed on the books of a firm practicing this method of 
soliciting, will continue to receive its circulars, etc., for years. Such 
persistency brings its reward, for some of the persons so addressed 
are sure to give orders sooner or later. There are firms in all the 
large cities that make a business of furnishing lists of names of per- 
sons interested in any specified line of business, and these firms will 
pay liberally for addresses that they can thus utilize. This follow-up 
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system should be adopted by every life insurance solicitor. Select a list 
of names of persons you would like to visit, and follow them up with 
attractive literature mailed to them at frequent intervals, to let them 
know that you are still in business and watching over their interests. 
When you have secured an interview with a prospect, either close 
with him on the spot or follow him up persistently, but carefully and 
judiciously, until you have secured his signature to an application. 
Don’t let your feet grow under the grass in such cases. Use common 
sense, mixed with tact and knowledge of human nature, but don’t neg- 
lect the persistent follow-up system. There is plenty of good, attrac- 
tive insurance literature to be had for this purpose, and judiciously 
employed will surely prove a winner. Such is the advice of a veteran 
solicitor whose success entitles him to speak. 





PROMPT PAYMENTS BY LIFE COMPANIES. 


A few years ago some of the life companies made a point of paying 
some of their death claims with especial promptness, for the purpose 
of advertising themselves. This practice no longer serves its purpose 
as an advertisement, for the reason that all companies pay every legiti- 
mate claim immediately upon the presentation of satisfactory proofs 
of loss. A company once assured that the claim is a legitimate one, 
and that the person presenting it is the proper one to receive it, and 
the money is ready for him. So general are prompt payments of death 
claims by life insurance companies that such settlements have become 
the rule, and no longer excite either surprise or admiration. The pay- 
ment of claims is what the companies are in business for. For this pur- 
pose they collect premiums, accumulate assets and set aside surplus; 
they have a plethora of money at their command, and are quite as 
anxious to settle every legitimate claim upon them as their creditors 
are to receive their money. Life insurance policies are good for their 
face value when they become claims, and generally there is something 
additional to the face value thrown in for good measure. It is im- 
mediately available in cash with whatever additions it may have 
earned. 

In this connection we may quote two of the reasons given by John 
Wanamaker, the multi-millionaire dry goods prince, for carrying in- 
surance on his life to the extent of $1,500,000: 

Fourth—That life insurance, regarded from the standpoint of quick 
determination, was more profitable than any other investment I could 


make. 
Fifth—That it enabled a man to give away all he wished during his 
lifetime and still make such an estate as he cared to leave. 





HOW [ANY ARE UNINSURED? 

A bulletin recently issued by the Census Bureau estimates the 
present population of the United States at considerably over 80,000,- 
ooo. How many of the individuals included in this aggregate are 
insurable and uninsured? The number is very large, and every agent 
of a life company should use his best endeavors to reduce it. Every 
man, woman and child should be made acquainted with the benefi- 
cence of the life insurance system and induced to take advantage of 
it if it is in their power to do so. There is a fruitful field for enter- 
prising agents to cultivate, for, notwithstanding the great number 
of persons already insured, there are enough uninsured to keep a 
small army busy continuously bringing them within the fold. The 
same bulletin of population shows that the large cities are growing 
almost phenomenally. New York city, for instance, gains upwards 
of 100,000 in population annually, and other cities proportionately. 
Every person, whether an immigrant or an old-time resident, needs 
life insurance, not only for his own good, but for the good of the 
community in general. It is the business of life agents to see that 
all are insured. Be up and doing. Competition is active, and the 
laggard will get leit. 





TAKE A FRESH START. 
This is the time of year when nature rejuvenates itself, and after 
a season of comparative inactivity, proceeds to again cover the earth 
with verdure and show signs of renewed life in all directions. Dur- 
ing the winter season there are countless life insurance agents who 
accommodate themselves to nature. They confine themselves largely 
te their desks and map out and plan for future conquests. The past 
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season has been most severe, and few people have desired to be out 
of doors more than necessary. However, the last traces of the 
severity of winter seem to have left us, and there is no longer any 
excuse for procrastination. The spring housecleaning should be fin- 
ished, and henceforth hard and intelligent work should be the order 
oi the day. Just as the few months past have been extraordinarily 
severe so will the warm weather bring increased elasticity and good- 
nature to the average man. Now is the time to strike for insurance, 
and strike quickly and decisively, to put into operation the plans 
previously evolved, and to close cases which have been vacillating 
during the past. There is a fertile field awaiting the ambitious and 
resourceful agent who is taking full advantage of the improved 
natural conditions surrounding him. 





MAY LETTER OF GAGE E. TARBELL 

Mr. Tarbell takes an introspective turn in his May letter to the 
agency force, and counsels them to think energetically and methodi- 
cally and then to work as they think. The results will be like to the 
controlling thought. A few extracts from this excellent letter are 
quoted below: 

I understand the scope of my letters to you, in general, to be to 
show you that everything depends upon yourself, and, in some meas- 
ure, how to “handle” yourself so as to get the best results. It is 
well to understand, as a primary principle, that you take out of your 
business just what you put into it. 

To test this statement, just reflect for a moment on what you have 
accomplished so far this year—already one-third gone, mind you! 
What did you put into your work? Doubts and fears? Lack of 
confidence? Half-hearted measures? About half the amount of 
time you should have devoted to it? What did you get out of it? 
Doubtful results. On the other hand, did you put into your work 
the thought of success, and the intention of getting it? Did you 
intend to succeed from the beginning? Then that thought put 
energy and vitality into your efforts, and every other element and 
quality that was necessary to get the thing you were after. And the 
result?) Success! Of course you had to work for it, but that was 
the condition. ‘““The kingdom of heaven cometh not with observa- 
tion.” Now, if you are really honest with yourself, you are begin- 
ning to see that you have gotten out of your business, so far, just 
what you have put into it: neither more nor less. If you admit this 
without reservation, what about the future? Will not the same law 
continue to apply? Why not put the proper elements into your 
work to make it successful? With indecision in your own mind, 
how do you expect to influence another person to decide to buy what 
you have to sell? What you put into the business is yourself. All 
you need to do is to direct that self properly. Your thoughts are 
the directing power. Therefore, keep your mind vitalized with sys- 
tematic and orderly. thoughts. It would be silly to say that you 
could sit down and just think of success and have it come to you 
without doing anything to make it materialize, but it is demonstrably 
true that the condition and quality of your thoughts manifest them- 
selves in your actions. If you let them run wild, without effort to 
control them, you will soon find them wandering everywhere, in all 
directions, and arriving nowhere in particular. And the work vou 
do will show very plainly this slack management. You can just as 
well direct your thoughts in the proper channel and keep them under 
control. Put success into your thoughts and the thought of success 
into your work, and success will be worked out in a material and 
orderly manner. There is nothing mysterious about it at all, or 
unbelievable. It is merely the old principle, as old as the world 
that like produces like. 





THE ROYAL ARCANUIS1. 

Referring to an article published in the last Life Insurance Sup- 
plement, a communication has been received from W. O. Robson, 
supreme secretary of the Royal Arcanum. The March Bulletin of 
the society states that to offset the current claims of $945,500 there 
were current resources amounting to $1,314,913, an excess over cur- 
rent claims equal to $360,413. In addition to this the emergency 
fund on February 27, 1904, was $2,029,289. Mr. Robson states that 
the Royal Arcanum is a current cost fraternal society, and does not 
profess to accumulate a mathematical reserve as the commercial in- 
surance companies are required to accumulate. Therefore a com- 
parison of resources of a current cost association on the basis of the 
test of solvency of a commercial insurance company is unfair to the 
former. The “current cost” fraternal society is simply the old plan 
of the assessment companies of paying for current death losses by 
current collection of premiums. This plan was adopted by the fra- 
ternal societies, the large majority of whom are relying upon it to- 
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day to their sorrow. The practice of including unpaid assessments 
as assets has long been in vogue by fraternal societies, but ex- 
perience has shown that these sums are always subject to consider- 
able shrinkage before the cash is counted. “A bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush.” 





REBATING IN KENTUCKY. 

Rebating is reported to have raged rampant in Kentucky for some 
time, but in the absence of positive proof to the contrary, we regard 
these reports as greatly exaggerated, to say the least. Nevertheless, 
Insurance Commissioner Prewitt apparently thinks there is some 
truth in the reports, for he has taken steps to require every agent of 
a life insurance company to certify as to whether or not he has, 
directly or indirectly, offered a rebate to any person, or in any form 
or manner sought to evade the law of the State regarding rebating. 
The inquiries to which he requires categorical answers are of the 
most searching character, calculated to make every man who has 
given, or even contemplated giving a rebate, to confess himself a 
violator of the law and subject to a severe penalty. It is maintained 
that in doing this the Commissioner has exceeded his duty, and the 
probability is that some agents, as a matter of principle, will refuse 
to answer his questions. If specific complaints of rebating are made 
to the Commissioner it is clearly his duty to investigate them and 
to prosecute those who are guilty, but to arbitrarily compel all 
agents, whether under suspicion or not, to plead to charges that 
have never been made, seems like a stretch of authority for which 
no warrant can be found in the laws of the State. That rebating is 
an evil, from which companies and agents suffer alike, is unques- 
tioned, and every lawiul effort to abate it will receive general ap- 
proval; but to lump the sheep and the goats in one wholesale 
accusation, thus directing suspicion to the innocent as well as the 
guilty, can scarcely be regarded as fair play. If Commissioner Pre- 
witt has any evidence against certain agents, he should produce it 
and go for the scalps of the offenders, but to throw out a drag net 
of the character indicated, in the hope that others will be entangled 
therein, is not in accord with common usage in such matters. How- 
ever, if the Commissioner succeeds in so frightening the rebaters 
that they will abandon their evil courses, his inquisitorial proceeding 
will not have been in vain. 





INSURANCE OFFICE ORGANIZATION, MANAGESENT AND 
ACCOUNTS. 

Under the above title a book has just been issued by Sir Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, Ltd., of London, which was written by T. E. 
Young, B.A., F. R. A.S., and Richard Masters, A.C. A., for the 
purpose of affording underwriters of whatever class a guide to the 
systematic and economical administration of their business. It cov- 
ers, primarily, the numerous points arising in office organization— 
books of accounts, the arrangement of work, the staff and its selec- 
tion, salaries, promotion, the training oi clerks, dismissals, retire- 
ment and superannuation—together with many important suggestions 
as to matters growing out of the conduct of the business at the head 
office. One chapter is devoted to ‘The Essential Principles of Man- 
agement,” and this subject is treated, as are the others, in plain, 
clear language, abstruse speculations being sedulously avoided. Mr. 
Young also contributes a chapter entitled “An Exposition of the 
Leading Principles of Bookkeeping.” The remainder of the book 
comprises several chapters by Mr. Masters, describing “The Method 
of Bookkeeping as Applied to an Insurance Company Carrying on 
Business in Life, Fire, Marine and Accident Departments.” Mr. 
Masters first considers the general books of the company, compris- 
ing those relating to capital, the general cash, investments, etc. 
Forms are given showing the rulings and column-headings of each 
book, with text matter describing the use of each of the columns 
and of each book. Similarly, detailed information, including forms 
of books and instructions for their use, are presented separately and 
distinctly for the life, fire, marine and accident departments. 

The account books which are thus treated in detail are the fol- 
lowing: 

Book: Petty Cash Book; 


General Department.—General Cash 
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Bills Receivable and Bills Payable; General Investment and Interest 
Journal or Diary; Investment Ledger; General Journal; General 
Ledger. 

Life Department.—Cash Income; Cash Expenditure; Petty Cash; 
Agency Debit Journai; Agency Credit Journal; Agency Ledger; In- 
vestment Books; Chief Journal; Chief Ledger; New Premiums 
Book; Renewal Premiums Book; Commission Book; Lapsed and 
Canceled Policies; Branch and Agency Balance Book; also revenue 
accounts and balance sheets. 

Fire Department—Town New Cash Book; Branch and Agency 
Debit and Credit Journals; Remittance Book; Chief Cash Book; 
Commission Book; Petty Cash; Renewal Registers; Cancelment 
Books; Subsidiary Ledgers; Guarantee and Reinsurance Registers; 
Loss Payments Book. 

Marine Department.—Journal; Chief Ledger; Cash Book; Petty 
Cash Book; Claims Book. 

Accident Department.—New Policy Register; Renewal Register; 
Agent’s Renewal Register; Endorsement Book; Cash Book; Claims 
Payments Book; Debit Journal; Credit Journal; Cancelment Book; 
Branch and Agency Ledger; Chief Journal; Chief Ledger. 

This work is an extremely practical one, and there can hardly be 
an insurance office in the country which would not find useful and 
valuable suggestions therein, which, if adopted or adapted, would 
improve the records or minimize the office work, or both. It is of 
particular value to those contemplating the establishment of new 
insurance companies. 

This publication can be obtained from The Spectator Company, 
sole selling agents for the American insurance world, at the price 
of $1.50 per copy, postpaid. 





KINGS AND RULERS OF NATIONS IN DANGER. 


A young astrologer of Hoboken—which is in New Jersey—has 
ascertained by consultation of the ‘“‘mansions of heavens” that great 
disasters are to afflict this planet during the present month of May 
and the following June. Among other unpleasant things that this 
youthful astrologer—he admits that he is but a young student of 
the heavenly science—predicts is the “killing or assassination” of 
presidents, kings or rulers of nations. Here is an opportunity for 
life insurance canvassers to get in their fine work. Any of them 
who is on terms of intimacy with any of the presidents, kings or 
rulers of nations, should lose no time in showing them the danger 
they are in and inducing them to insure their lives against the dire 
disasters that are hanging over them. Let them point out that 
Saturn is on the rampage in mid-heavens, ‘or in the tenth mansion 
of the heavens,” and they will have no difficulty in inducing these 
august persons to sign an application instanter “right on that line.” 
Saturn has afflicted the moon and the evil planet Mars has afflicted 
both the moon and Saturn, hence a great calamity is to occur at 
the St. Louis Exposition during May or June, the indications being, 
however, that this will interest fire underwriters more than life 
agents. Yet the disaster is to be of such a general character that 
every man or woman visiting the fair should be fully insured as to 
their person and property. Mars, having got loose, is running 
amuck with the sun, which shows that anarchists are abroad, and as 
there is blood upon the moon, life insurance agents should get busy 
at once, before May and June, so full of peril to life, have slipped 
away. While all these evil-disposed planets are cavorting around 
in the heavens, letting loose anarchists, assassins and the demons 
of death and disaster, nothing is said about the foolkiller being at 
liberty. Probably the Hoboken calamity howler had personal rea- 
sons for not desiring to see him around. 





After a fire, settlements are made by the records. After a disaster, 
there is no agent around trying to “bore you” into taking a policy. 
Even the most anxious for business will not insure your house if it 
smells of smoke, and none insure the lives of sick men. The insur- 


ance office is open for those who are well enough to get there and 
smart enough to get there in time —‘Life Insurance Sayings.” 
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LIFE INSURANCE CO/PIMENT. 


With but few exceptions United States life insurance companies fix 
a maximum sum of insurance which they will carry on the life of a 
single individual, and even where no maximum is stated, the com- 
pany still reserves the right to reinsure any part or all of the risk. One 
company recently issued a policy on one man for $1,500,000, of which 
probably all in excess of $200,000 was reinsured in other companies, the 
reinsuring companies turning over their contracts to the original 
company. The maximum lines carried by the legal-reserve companies, 
as announced by them, range from $5000 to $200,000. Where an appli- 
cation is procured by an agent for more than the limit allowed by his 
company, the practice varies in different companies. Some organiza- 
tions refuse to issue their own policies for an amount in excess of 
their maximum lines, thereby forcing the agent to procure additional 
policies for the excess in other companies, while others issue their own 
policies for the full amount applied for, and place part of the risk in 
companies with which they have made satisfactory arrangements to 
handle such business. Compared with the enormous volume of busi- 
ness in force the reinsurances reported cut a very small figure. Of the 
thirty-one companies operating in Connecticut last year, nine reported 
no reinsured policies, while the total! amount shown by the remaining 
twenty-two was but $36,207,959 of the $10,595,519,454 ordinary and in- 
dustrial business outstanding. The companies reporting reinsured 
business, arranged as to magnitude in that item, are as follows: 
Union Central, $6,731,637; New York Life, $4,841,140; Travelers, 
$4,510,220; Mutual Life of New York, $4,062,719; Prudential, $3,623,- 
641; Massachusetts Mutual, $2,944,615; Penn Mutual, $1,782,900; State 
Mutual, $1,151,600; Berkshire, $1,125,750; Metropolitan, $783,148; 
Pheenix Mutual, $770,786; Home Life, $664,778; John Hancock, $618,- 
552; Hartford Life, $522,420; Connecticut General, $456,791; Provi- 
dent Savings, $368,500; United States, $292,375; AEtna Life, $290,387 ; 
Fidelity Mutual, $215,000; Reliance, $206,000; Germania, $155,000, and 
Union Mutual, $90,000. The companies showing no reinsured business 
are the Connecticut Mutual, Equitable of New York, Mutual Benefit, 
National of Vermont, New England Mutual, Northwestern Mutual, 
Provident Life and Trust, Security Mutual and Washington. The re- 
serve value of the $36,207,959 reinsured business is stated at $2,896,360, 
indicating an average of $80 per one thousand. At the close of 1902 the 
reinsured business was reported at $29,282,382, so that there was an 
increase in this item last year of $6,925,577. 

* * ok * * 

In the productive period of life, payments on a life insurance policy 

will insure comfort in the days when work becomes a burden. 
* * * * * 

Comparatively few persons who take out insurance on their lives 
devote sufficient attention to the terms of the contracts they pay for in 
good hard cash, but accept the agents’ assurances that they have just 
the right thing to protect themselves and their families. While the 
great mass of live insurance agents are honorable men and thoroughly 
conscientious in the presentation of the particular advantages of their 
companies and the benefits stipulated in their contracts, it too fre- 
quently happens that, owing to a lack of time, or the pressure of other 
matters on the mind of the applicant, he does not fully grasp all the 
details of the policy. He doubtless fully understands that when he dies 


the company will pay the sum stipulated to his heirs, but the details 
of the contract relative to the benefits which he himself may avail of in 
case of need are more than likely to be overlooked. This is 
a feature which the careful agent can elaborate on to his own advantage 
and thereby secure the friendship of the insured which, as has been 
repeatedly pointed out, always means more business, either from the 
insured himself, or from his friends and associates. Not a great while 
ago the life insurance policy was a much more simple document than 
it is at present, the tendency for a number of years being toward the 
elimination of conditions and the reduction of the contract to as few 
words as possible. Owing, however, to the widespread introduction of 
additional benefits, such as cash, loan, paid-up, and extended insurance 
surrender values, the change of beneficiary clauses and installment 
privileges, the contract of to-day is to the novice an almost formidable 
looking document, requiring a thorough explanation by the agent. As 
has already been stated, circumstances may prevent a detailed explana- 
tion of the contract, but its advantages may easily be summed up in a 
brief schedule which the agent can readily make out and present to 
the policyholder at the time of delivering the contract. Such a sched- 
ule should saow the amount of the premium, date when due, where 
payable and for how many years; when limitations as to residence, 
travel and occupation are removed; non-forfeiture privileges available 
loans after—years, cash value after—years, paid-up values after— 
years, term extension after— years; option as to change of beneficiary ; 
installment privileges ; date of maturity and modes of settlement. With 
such a schedule before him the insured can discover at a glance his 
own rights under the contract in case of need, without a prolonged 
search through the contract, and should such a plan be followed a 
great many policies would be saved which at present are dropped, 
owing to the ignorance of the insured as to the adaptability of the con- 
tracts to their altered circumstances. 
* * * * * 

No man is a hero to his valet, nor will he be to his widow if he dies 
without life insurance. 

* * * * * 

More and more is the idea spreading of educating the rising genera- 
tion in the principles of insurance. The various colleges and uni- 
versities which have devoted some time to the subject during the past 
two winters are able to report a manifestation of interest in it far 
surpassing what they had expected, while the companies that have en- 
couraged the idea are already reaping the reward in procuring good re- 
sults from the men who have entered the business after a sound course 
of preliminary instruction. Among the most recent developments 
along this line is the move inaugurated by the Michigan Life Under- 
writers Association, which opens up a wider field of usefulness for 
similar bodies than that hitherto filled. The Michigan Association has 
undertaken to interest the principals of high schools and business col- 
leges in an insurance course covering the history and development of 
life insurance; principles underlying actuarial science; explanation and 
illustration of terms used; the relation of life insurance to our domes- 
tic and commercial interests; the opportunities offered to young men 
and women of energy and ability for employment in this great field. 
The plan has been more than warmly received bythe principals already 
communicated with, and invitations for lectures on the several subjects 
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are already coming in. Arrangements for carrying this educational 
scheme still further are being perfected in connection with the daily 
press, which is to be supplied with brief, terse and yet comprehensive 
articles on various phases of life insurance business calculated to in- 
form the general public on the subject and awaken interest in the inti- 
mate connection life insurance bears to the general welfare of the 
community. The benefit to the business generally by such a scheme 
cannot be over-estimated. Complaint is frequently made of the diffi- 
culty in procuring the right kind of men and women to represent the 
companies in the field. This is partly due to the hurried instruction 
given newcomers in the work. A busy general agent cannot devote 
very much time to instructing, and his old sub-agents are, as a rule, 
too busy looking after their prospects to devote even an hour or so to 
helping out the new man. But with education in the principles form- 
ing a part of a school or college course, the hard work will all be 
finished before the rate-book is put in the hands of the person desirous 
of becoming a life insurance solicitor, and the lessons he has studied, 
together with the lectures heard from the lips of practical men, will 
give him an equipment sufficient toovercome most of the obstacles he 
will encounter. The person thoroughly grounded in the rudiments of 
the business and coming to it fresh from school or college, will find 
opening out before him opportunities for advancement and money- 
making comparable with those in any avenue in life. 





OUR NEW ENGLAND BUDGET. 


In Massachusetts derelicts are numerous of men who paid hard- 
earned money, for many years, into certain assessment concerns which 
subsequently became defunct, when the unfortunate ones were too far 
advanced in years to procure other insurance at rates within their 
means. The moral is plain, but sad. 

The Boston Life Underwriters Association is taking active and efficient 
measures to effectually stamp out the evil of rebating, by adopting an 
agreement among its members to promptly report violaters of the anti- 
rebate law, to the Insurance Commissioner. 


Do not be offended or cast down when a life insurance agent drops 
in upon you, and in a sepulchral whisper informs you that your age 
changes on such a date. He is really doing you a favor, for you 
may really be contemplating taking additional insurance, and he, by 
calling attention to the change in your age, enable you to increase your 
insurance at your present rate. 

A good and successful merchandise broker keeps himself posted as 
to the condition of the stocks of the lines of goods that he handles, 
carried by firms who buy through him. So the most successful, up-to- 
date and progressive life insurance solicitor keeps run of the insur- 
ance carried by his clients, posts them with regard to changes in con- 
ditions, new and attractive contracts, etc. This attention is appreciated 
by wise and thoughtful business men. 


Most women, clerks, teachers, bookkeepers and other women work- 
ers whose incomes are moderate, save nothing. If in a spasm of econ- 
omy they make a deposit in a savings bank, being under no obligations 
to continue saving, they spend carelessly and the bank account grows 
slowly, or becomes a thing of the past. 

The soundness and conservatism of a great life insurance company 
impart to its policies security equal to that of government bonds. 


An AGENT'S LETTER TO A PROSPECT. 


A life insurance solicitor’s letter to a prospective insurer I quote as 
follows: 

My Dear Sir—In my last interview with you, the dual income bond 
statement and figures sent to you in January were referred to briefly. As 
I remember it, you spoke of soon acquainting me with your idea on addi- 
tional protection for you and your estate. As you have always been kind 
enough to read my letters, I will stretch the bonds of your forbearance 
still further with the following paragraphs: 

In the first place, if a life insurance organization could obtain a charter 
containing the authority and establishing the ability to issue policies, the 
possession of which would absolutely prevent the death of the insured, 
that company would have no need for an agency force or solicitors; 
neither would it be troubled with the factor of lapses in conducting its 
business. Applicants would stand in line waiting their turn to be attended 
to. A policy of life insurance is, of course, not a contract stipulating 
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to prevent the death of the insured, but it is simply a sontract stipulating 
to indemnify the estate or the beneficiary of the insured for the financial 
loss sustained on account of the death of the insured. 

It is not the functions of a life insurance policy to create an estate for 
the insured, but to protect the insured’s ability to create and accumulate 
an estate for his family or his old age. 

Man is a cash-producing machine—some to a much greater extent than 
others. Two men of the same age, with equal physical conditions and 
environment, have an equal expectation in life. If one is able to earn 
but $1000 per year and the other can earn $5000 annually, the premature 
death of the latter is bound to entail five times the financial loss—to his 
estate—as compared with the former. Of 1000 men living at age thirty, 
500 will die during the next thirty-five years, and 500 will be living at the 
end of that time. Thus each of the 1000 at the start has an equal chance 
between living and dying. This gives what is known as the “expectation 
of life.”’ 

A fund of $19,664 invested in securities drawing four per cent interest, 
from which $1000 is withdrawn annually, would not become exhausted 
until the end of the thirty-five years. Therefore, if a man, aged thirty, 
who earns $1000 annually, should die to-day his premature death inflicts 
a financial loss to his estate amounting to $19,664. This loss is im- 
mediate and cannot be offset or overcome by anything except life in- 
surance. 

Investing annually the surplus accumulations a man is capable of pro- 
ducing does not take the place of life insurance. The ability to thus 
produce, invest and accumulate surplus earnings clearly accentuates the 
necessity for a greater amount of life insurance, for the greater the 
ability to produce, the greater will be the loss to the estate of the pro- 
ducer in case of premature death. 

The accumulations of successful business careers may have been judi- 
ciously invested at the time the investment was made, and yet at the 
time of the death unforeseen circumstances may necessitate a very heavy 
shrinkage in values when handled by an executor or administrator. 

The writer has known a case where an heir received $100,000 in the 
stock of a leading railroad company which had for years paid two per cent 
dividends quarterly. Shortly after the death of the testator a strike on 
that railroad rapidly reduced the market value of the stock, and divi- 
dends were stopped for two years. When dividends were resumed it was 
on the basis of one per cent quarterly instead of two per cent. The heir 
was in the paradoxical situation of being worth $100,000, and having no 
income for two years. Had sale of the stock been forced under these 
conditions the sacrifice would have been almost one-half of the entire 
patrimony. 

A judicious investment of $25,000 of life insurance on the part of the 
testator gave a quick asset, which enabled the heir to live without sacri- 
ficing gilt-edged securities during a period of financial depression. 

How many men of your acquaintance have at certain periods of their 
business careers been successful in accumulating a competency and re- 
tained these accumulations until death? 

Notable cases by the hundred might be cited of men who were at one 
time properly rated and classified as millionaires and multi-millionaires, 
men able to produce, to invest and to accumulate, who ultimately met 
with business reverses which swept away their entire fortune and would 
have left their families with no estate, no income, had they not judiciously 
devoted a liberal proportion of their incomes to paying for such an 
amount of life insurance that the income would support their families 
after the death of the insured. 

No matter what accumulations a man has at present, he and his family 
have and enjoy an income from them, in addition to the income he is 
able to produce from his labor or ability. When death takes him off, the 
“pay-car’ for his personal labor stops immediately; the family or estate 
will never again receive any of the luxuries or necessities of life from 
month to month from that source. They must immediately face the 
future with an income reduced by the amount the bread-winner had 
formerly been able to produce. 

When able to carry a sufficient amount of life insurance to provide for 
it, it is certainly wise on the part of the insured to leave a liberal amount 
of insurance under such conditions of contract that it will be paid in 
stipulated annual installments during the life of the beneficiary. Such 
insurance furnishes an absolute guarantee of sufficient annual income to 
provide for the current necessities, and prevents the necessity of the sale 
of securities at a time of financial depression. 

Yours very truly. 





Sentimentally, many men are disposed towards life insurance kindly, 
but they don’t attend to it. The result is the same as in the case of 
those who “didn’t know it was loaded,” that is to say, destructive to 
others and no self-benefit.—“Life Insurance Sayings.” 
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FORMER MILLIONAIRE DIES A PAUPER. 


SAN FRANCISCO Cal., May 6.—Henry Fuchs, once a millionaire, 
died yesterday at the city’s almshouse, which was his home for the 
last two years of his life. Formerly Fuchs was a partner of John 
W. Gates. He lost his health and then his fortune. 
financial assistance occasionally. 


The above dispatch was printed in the daily journals last week. 
What a commentary it is upon the improvidence of wealthy men. 
Think of the transition from a millionaire’s surroundings to the 
almshouse and a pauper’s grave! How often does the life insurance 
solicitor encounter men who say they have no need for life insur- 
ance; that they have a competence, and can take care of their money 
better than an insurance company can. Instances like that men- 
tioned in the above telegram could be multiplied indefinitely, and 
should teach the lesson that the best and most trustworthy safe- 
guard any man, rich or poor, can have against poverty and pauper- 
ism is a life insurance policy in a good, substantial company. Ina 
little leaflet issued by The Spectator Company, entitled “Up Against 
It,” numerous actual cases are cited of persons reduced by accident 
or otherwise to absolute poverty who would have been saved from 
pauperism had they insured their lives in the days of their prosperity. 
Even so prominent a man as Cyrus W. Field, at one time a multi- 
millionaire, lost nearly all his wealth, and near the end of his life is 
reported to have said: “There is little left excepting life insurance.” 
When in his prime and in the height of his activity he wrote as 
follows: 

Icould not goto bed at night and sleep comfortably if my life were 
not insured sufficiently to maintain my family in the same degree of 
comfort they have always enjoyed. The enterprises in which I am en- 


gaged are many and large. I could not conscientiously feel free 
to engage in them if I did not carry a good deal of life insurance. 





‘*POOR FELLOW ’’—BUT PRUDENT. 


“Poor fellow! He only had his salary, his house was mortgaged 
and he left his widow no other property.” Such comment is fre- 
quently heard when an acquaintance has passed away, and amid 
the mourning for the dead are mingled heartfelt regrets that the 
widow will have a hard time to support herself and the children left 
to her sole care. But suppose that among the papers of the deceased 
there should be found a life insurance policy for $5000 or $10,000, 
premiums all paid and the insurance company ready to pay over 
to the widow the full face of the policy, possibly with some addi- 
tions? How different would be the neighbors’ estimate of the char- 
acter of the dead man. Instead of “‘poor fellow,” he would be spoken 
of as a prudent man, who had not only taken care of his wife and 
children during his life, but made such provision that his fostering 
care of them should extend beyond his lifetime. From the small 
savings that he could make out of his monthly salary he had paid 
for insurance upon his life, and the sum realized by his young widow 
from this source enables her to pay off the mortgage upon the little 
home she and her loved mate had worked so hard to secure, and with 
this free, her struggle to maintain herself and her little ones is very 
much lightened. By the exercise of economy and foresight she is 
able to continue the education of the children, to keep them neatly 
clothed and generously fed until they shall become not only self- 
supporting, but able to add some of the luxuries of life to the home 
preserved to them through the prudence of their father and the 
efforts of their mother. How many of those possessed of small 
means from the experiences of poverty pluck the virtue of prudence, 
and by insuring their lives perform a duty to those dependent upon 
them? Small savings will enable them to do this, and the comfort 
and peace of mind that will come to him who has thus cast an anchor 
to windward, will more than compensate for any self-denial he may 
lave undergone to accomplish the desired end. Every man should 
insure his life for as large an amount as he can afford, for the returns 
are greater than any other form of investment. 





SOUND INVESTMENTS IN DEMAND 
The stock market at the present time is dead. The few sales re- 
ported there daily are small transactions between brokers, made to 
keep up an appearance of activity. The Cotton Exchange and the 
Produce Exchange are also moribund. The brokers daily sing to 


Gates gave him: 
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the public “walk into my parlor,” but the public has grown weary 
and wary of these spiders and does not trust them. In fact, specu- 
lation is dead, and the “lambs” that have heretofore been shorn 
in the gambling exchanges refuse to be enticed into them. But 
there is plenty of money in the country in the hands of the masses, 
as is shown by the eagerness with which good, trustworthy bonds 
are taken up. The city ef New York advertised recently for sub- 
scriptions to $30,000,000 city bonds bearing 3% per cent interest, 
1unning fifty years, and they were taken at a premium, being over- 
subscribed five or six times. The Japanese Government about the 
same time invited subscriptions to a loan of $25,000,000, and that was 
oversubscribed five times. Good railroad and other corporate bonds 
are in demand for investment. When men of means are thus turning 
from speculation to permanent and profitable investment, life insur- 
ance representatives should have little difficulty in persuading 1n- 
vestors that life insurance policies are the safest and most profitable 
form of security that there is in the market. Nearly every life in- 
surance company offers some investment plan that is not only 
profitable to the investor, but includes life insurance features that are 
not contained in any other class of securitieis. They have the advant- 
age also of being guaranteed by some of the strongest financial in- 
stitutions in the country, for the life insurance companies have come 
to be regarded as such. Everybody is sick and tired of speculation, 
for they have seen some of their favorite stocks hammered down 
almost to the vanishing point, and the entire list depreciated till 
heavy losses to holders of the stock are inevitable. Money placed in 
life insurance investment bonds or policies is not subject to market 
fluctuations. Such investments are fixed values to-day, to-morrow 
and for all time. Impress this upon men of means and show them 
how superior life insurance contracts are to the securities bandied 
about on the gambling exchanges, inflated or depressed by the 
“hot air’ or cold blasts of the bulls and bears that disport them- 
selves therein. 





MISFIT POLICIES. 


One of the reasons why there are so many lapses in life insurance 
is the number of misfit policies sold by agents. In their zeal to be 
counted among the successful business-getters, some agents are 
prone to press upon a client a policy for an amount in excess of what 
his income warrants him in carrying. The consequence is that 
when he finds the premium coming due, he does not see his way to 
paying it, and so lets the policy lapse. Had the agent who wrote 
the policy carefully investigated the financial responsibility of his 
prospect and fitted him with a policy corresponding to his means, 
the man would probably have paid the premiums and kept the policy 
alive. If, instead of selling him a $10,000 policy, he had induced him 
to take one for $2000 or $3000, there would probably have been no 
lapse. It is not creditable to an agent to have many lapses. The 
company keeps tab on him and he will soon find his standing im- 
paired. ‘The business that stays is the business that pays” from the 
company’s viewpoint. Lapses involve an expense for which it gets 
no compensation. Misfit policies are responsible for lapses in a 
very considerable degree. Study your prospect carefully, measure 
him thoroughly, ascertain his financial possibilities and then fit him 
with a poliicy that he can afford to carry and not permit it to lapse 
at the first premium call. Men who can afford to carry large poli- 
cies are scarce, but the country is full of uninsured persons who need 
insurance in modest sums. While angling for the big fish, do not 
despise the smaller ones. 





LOOK OUT FOR YOUR EYES. 


In a paper intended especially for medical examiners, Dr. Ambrose 
L. Renney of New York, a well-known eye specialist, sets forth 
“The Bearing of Eye Strain Upon the Duration of Life.” He holds 
that it is the duty of medical examiners to ascertain the condition 
of the eyes of every person examined, for the reason that many ner- 
vous troubles are directly traceable to°overwork of the eyes. He 
says: 

The relationship of eye strain to the ceusation of headaches, neural- 


gias, nervous prostrations, sleeplessness, St Vitus’ dance, epilepsy, 
insanity, vomiting, vertigo and disturbance of the digestive organs is 
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clearly established to-day by thousands of cases that have been relieved 
of such symptoms through eye treatment alone. 


Let the medical examiners attend to their part of the business; 
our purpose is to say to the thousands of employees in life insurance, 
“look out for your eyes.” If you have the blues or any of the 
troubles above enumerated, go at once to a first-class oculist and 
be treated for your eyes. Many a time your trouble is not with 
your vision, but with the muscles of the eyes; they get tired, feel 
dull and heavy and often there is severe pain in the eyes. They 
have been overworked, the mucles have relaxed and you are still 
requiring them to do full duty. The writer of this paragraph has 
been through it all, and at last found an oculist who treated the 
eye muscles, giving them special gymnastics to strengthen them 
instead of changing his glasses and still further straining his vision. 
The treatment cured his trouble—no more blues, no more heavy 
eyes, no more pain. Instead he is ten years younger in spirits and 
in appearance. Don’t monkey with your eyes. When they trouble 
you, go at once to an oculist and let him do the rest. You are 
not likely to have more than one pair of eyes in this life and it will 
pay you to take the best of care of them. They are of more value 
to you than a leg or an arm, yet if either of these limbs threatened 
to go back on you, how quickly you would run for a doctor. Look 
out for your eyes and they will look out for you in youth and old 
age. With them you have a competency—without them you may 
become a pauper. 





THERE’S NO SUCH THING AS ‘LUCK’? 

It is a mistake to say that one man is lucky and another unlucky. 
The word luck should be spelled with a great big capita! “P,” making 
it “Pluck” instead of ‘‘Luck.” Men who are successful are generally 
indefatigable, intelligent workers. They set out to make a career, 
and they bend all their energies of brain and muscle to accomplish 
the object they have in view. They study the subject before them 
from every point, weighing the chances for and against success with 
thoughtful care, and having decided upon a certain course, they 
bring all their intelligence to bear to push it to a successful con- 
clusion. Perseverance and pluck, combined with intelligence to 
direct these in the best channels, are the factors that make oppor- 
tunities. The man who, like Micawber, sits down and waits for 
“something to turn up,” will never amount to much; his brain will 
become ossified from lack of use, and he will stagnate or go back- 
wards. Men who are content to hobble along at the tail end of the 
procession, soon sink into oblivion and are past resurrection. In 
this busy, bustling, hustling world of ours men must be up and doing, 
persevering, plucky, with a never-say-die pertinacity that overcomes 
all obstacles and brings them finally to that goal all are striving for— 
success. Luck has nothing to do with it. Opportunities do not come 
by chance, but through the natural laws that govern society in all 
respects. To grasp them at the proper time requires continued and 
intelligent application and observation. To know how to seize 
opportunity by the collar and hold on, demands a thorough com- 
prehension of what you want to accomplish and the best way to do it. 
Even perseverance and pluck will not bring success unless directed 
by intelligence. The common laborer, lacking intelligence, receives 
the least remuneration for his work. Add to his capacity for labor 
the knowledge of how to get the best results out of it, and you have 
the skilled mechanician, or, possibly, a mechanical genius. To be 
successful, in the modern acceptation of the term, a man must have 
intelligence to thoroughly understand his own business, and the 
perseverance and energy to push it for all there is in it. A good life 
insurance agent or solicitor should know the basic principles of the 
system, be familiar with what is being done in its behalf, but espe- 
cially should he know what his own company has to offer in that line. 
He should be able to explain every form of policy issued by it; know 
every condition attached to it, and be competent to point out its 
benefits to every inquirer. The “lucky” man is the “plucky” man, 
who combines intelligence with a determination to win success. 





DON’T EXAGGERATE. 
It is right and proper for agents and solicitors to become enthusi- 
astic regarding the company they represent. They would not be of 
much use unless they did thoroughly believe in the superiority of 
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their company and could conscientiously recommend its policies. To 
know how far they can go in recommending their policies, they 
should familiarize themselves with the policies issued by other com- 
panies. By this means they will find some special features in the 
policies they are selling that are more liberal than those offered by 
their competitors. These are the things to talk about. Discourse 
at length upon the standing of your company and the liberality of 
its contracts, but don’t exaggerate. Keep to the facts. An agent 
who talks too much and too extravagantly, promising benefits or 
privileges that are not specified in the printed policy, can do his 
company more injury in a week than he can atone for in a lifetime. 
There are men who are bitterly opposed to life insurance who have 
teen made so by over-zealous agents exaggerating the conditions 
of policies that had sufficient solid merit to make such exaggeration 
unnecessary and worse than useless. A prospect who might have 
been captured by modest merit and made a friend, has been con- 
verted into an opponent all through the misdirected efforts of a too 
talkative agent, who added frills to the policy that the company could 
not stand for. Possibly such exaggeration would not come under 
the head of positive lying, but is to be attributed to superabundant 
enthusiasm and an excess of zeal, but especially to the reprehensible 
habit of talking too much. Some men are built that way, and when 
their tongues get loose they forget that among our punctuation 
marks there is such a thing as a full stop. The life insurance poli- 
cies in vogue to-day require no exaggeration to induce people to 
buy them. They are plain, liberal contracts, guaranteeing certain 
benefits to the insured, and people only have to be intelligently in- 
formed as to the nature of these benefits to induce them to become 
purchasers. It does not require a rainbow orator to sell them, but 
men of sense, who can explain them intelligently and without exag- 
geration. Keep up your enthusiasm and your zeal, but also prove 
your loyalty to your company by refraining from misrepresentation, 
or so presenting its policies as to cause it embarrassment in the 
future. There are no gold bricks for sale by life companies, nor do 
they indulge in “getrrich-quick” promises, but they issue contracts 
guaranteeing benefits upon a purely business basis. Exaggeration, 
however innocently intended, is no less than a fraud, and should be 
avoided by every life insurance representative who has the true in- 
terests of the business at heart. 





THE CATHOLIC BENEVOLENT LEGION RAISES ITS RATES. 

The supreme council of the Catholic Benevolent Legion was in 
session in Brooklyn recently, and most of its time was taken up in 
wrestling with the old question that assessment companies and fra- 
ternal orders have all had to meet, viz.: how to make the income 
equal the output. As a result of the conference, the rates to old 
and new members were advanced, and members who have been in 
the Legion for years will be assessed for back dues. In other 
words, the new plan is retroactive, compelling members to pay 
for attained age. 

An idea of the effect of the change is shown in the case of John 
D. Carroll, the supreme secretary of the Legion. Mr. Carroll is 
sixty-seven years old and has a policy for $5000, on which he has. 
been paying a regular assessment of about $5 every two weeks, mak- 
ing about $120 a year. Under the new rate, he will have to pay 
$17.20 every two weeks, a yearly aggregate of $412.80. He will 
have the privilege of paying back assessments equal to what he 
should have paid at attained age, instead of the increased assessment, 
and in that case he will have to pay $1200 and continue his original 
assessment of $5.80 semi-monthly. The Legion claims 44,000 mem- 
bers, and about $54,000,000 of insurance in force. It was organized 
in 1881, and has many old members who have been paying assess- 
ments as at age of entry. The death rate is steadily increasing, 
having advanced from 15.2 per 1000 in 1889 to 18.6 per 1000 in 1903. 
The new scheme of graded assessments is the virtual creation of a 
new Legion, composed of such old members as elect to pay the in- 
creased rates, and such new ones as can. be induced to join. Much 
dissatisfaction exists because of the new order of things, and those 
old members who have thought they had a good thing because it 
was cheap, now find it very costly to pay back assessments equal’ 
to what they should have paid from the first. They are “up against: 
it,’ as are all who try to get something for nothing. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COPSIFeENT. 

An increasing amount of the liabilities of the several life insur- 
ance companies each year partakes of the nature of trust funds. The 
general adoption of the installment method of settling claims leaves in 
the hands of the companies sums which were formerly turned over di- 
rect to beneficiaries, and now have to be carried as liabilities, under 
the heading, ‘‘Present value of amounts not yet due on supplementary 
contracts not involving life contingencies.” Many policyholders prefer 
to leave their annually apportioned dividends with the companies to ac- 
cumulate, subject to withdrawal at their pleasure. These amounts are 
reported as “Dividends or other profits due policyholders.” A few 
years back the Insurance Commissioners adopted a blank in which, 
among other changes, companies were required to report separately 
from their general surplus the dividends apportioned payable during 
the next and succeeding years. Some companies have interpreted this 
item very liberally, setting aside as a liability practically all the sur- 
plus accumulated under deferred dividend policies. For the year end- 
ing December 31, 1903, the companies reporting to the State of New 
York showed that they held, under the three headings mentioned, the 
sum of $81,698,811, of which $8,673,338 represented the present value 
of matured instaliment contracts; $3,757,456 unpaid dividends, and 
$69,268,017 dividends apportioned for subsequent distribution. The 
following shows the companies reporting under the first heading: 
Travelers, $1,702,367; Equitable of New York, $1,408,114; New York 
Life, $1,041,694; Mutual Life of New York, $1,008,980; Penn Mutual, 
$940,890; Northwestern Mutual, $602,442; Mutual Benefit, $321,990; 
Provident Life and Trust, $303,885; Massachusetts Miaiiet $216,978 ; 
John Hancock, $165,481; Union Central, $143,348; Prudential, $116,- 
006; Fidelity Mutual, $108,435; Provident Savings, $84,474; ‘tna 
Life, $62,863; Security Mutual, $62,543; New England, $58,221; Na- 
tional of Vermont, $57,338; State Mutual, $55,332; United States, 
292; Home Life, $30,464; Union Mutual, $29,233; Metropolitan, $26,- 
512; Phoenix Mutual, $25,139; Germania Life, — Michigan 
Mutual, $12,291; Pacific Mutual, $9934, and Bankers of New York, 
$3075. The unpaid dividends to policyholders are ‘ees as under: 
Connecticut Mutual, $1,352,028; Equitable of New York, $456,687 ; 
New York Life, $350,961; Northwestern Mutual, $284,305; Mutual 
Benefit, $283.703; New England, $172,264; Mutual Life of New York, 
$131,046; Penn Mutual, $124,422; Massachusetts Mutual, $113,418; 
Etna Life, $86,506; Provident Life and Trust, $73,078; Metropolitan, 
$47,231; Prudential, $44,386; John Hancock, $44,088; Germania Life, 
$42,075; State Mutual, $37,160; Mutual Reserve, $22,611; Union 
Central, $21,025; Hartford Life, $18,810; Manhattan, $18,263: 
National of Vermont, $10,227; Home Life, $5971; United States, 
$5693; Union Mutual, $5334; Provident Savings, $2456; State Life, 
$1007; Connecticut General, $820; Fidelity Mutual, $800; Michigan 
Mutual, $545, and Berkshire, $536. Less than half the companies re- 
port the sums reserved or apportioned for future dividends, and they 
New York Life, $32,214,731; Northwestern Mu- 
tual. $25,897,879; Penn Mutual, $3.774,354; Mutual Life of New 
York, $2,830,000; Germania Life, $1,765,421; Home Life (dividend 
endowment fund), $1,142.219; 7Etna Life. $741,159; National of Ver- 
mont (life-rate endowments), $297,610; Massachusetts Mutual, $199,- 
General. $164.859: State Mutual, $85,477; John 
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Hancock, $74,385; New England, $40,384; Fidelity Mutual (special 
, $18,891; Phoenix Mutual, $13,162; Mutual Reserve, $7574, 
and Piudentad $858. As the installment contracts are steadily in- 


creasing in popular favor, 


surplus ) 


their maturity result in 
amounts being entrusted to the companies for their payment, 
extending over a series of years. 


will eventually 
large 


For the ben- 
efit of the latter, the life insurance agent should not be slow in his 
ministrations. 

2 * 


June is pre-eminently the month of roses and brides. 


* * * 

By the suicide recently of a man whose life was heavily insured, at- 
tention is once more directed to the suicide clause in life insurance 
Only a few years ago a majority of the companies specifi- 
cally stated that death by suicide, sane or insane, vitiated the policy, 
without regard to the length of time it had been in force, although in 
practice few organizations failed to pay at least the net reserve on 
the contract at time of death. 
testable clauses caused a revision of the restrictions relating to sui- 
cide, and the limit of time during which the suicide clause remained 
effective was gradually reduced. An examination of the policy con- 


policies. 


The general introduction of incon- 


tracts of seventy-five companies operating in the United States shows 
but five, 
cation. 


with no reference to suicide either in the policy or appli- 
are the Bankers Life of Nebraska, 
Berkshire Life, New York Life, Northwestern National and Reliance 
Life. Thirty-four companies decline to pay where suicide occurs 
within the first policy year; twenty-nine place the forfeiture period at 
two years, six at three years, and in but one company is the clause 
In the case of this 


These five companies 


operative during the entire life of the policy. 
latter, agrees to pay at least the net reserve to the 
credit of the contract at time of death; or should sufficient proof be 
adduced to show that the deceased was so far insane as to be irre- 
sponsible for his act, it will pay the full face of the policy. Twenty- 
eight companies do not allow the beneficiaries to lose the entire 
amount of the insurance, as seventeen agree to pay the premiums 
actually received on the contract, while eleven stipulate that the net 
reserve to the credit of the policy will be returned. Much discus- 
sion has been evoked, pro and con, reative to the wisdom of paying 
suicide claims, owing to the 
holders, and it is matter for consideration whether or not, 
the continued increase in the suicide rate throughout the country, 
the companies can afford to maintain even their present liberal meth- 
ods. Unfortunately, legislation in at least one State compels the 
life insurance companies to pay claims, and this may 
have had its effect in the general modification of the clause. 
* * * * 


the company 


done the remaining policy- 
in view of 


injustice 


suicide 


Leaders in production can only retain their positions by consistent 

work. 
2K K * * * 

The June letter to agents of the Equitable Life, by Second Vice- 
President hint which is worth following up by 
every man engaged in the After advising the agents to 
count the twenty-six days of the month instead of looking at it as a 
whole, he urges them to procure at least a $1000 application each day. 


Tarbell, contains a 


business. 
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Over and over again it has been pointed out that it is the small 
policies which are most persistent; and while there are many con- 
tracts issued for sums in excess of $5000, yet the average policy in 
force is for considerably less than $3000. There are more small 
applications to be secured than large ones, and every agent who has 
devoted time to this class of work has been amply repaid. There is 
also the additional prospect of increasing the insurance at a later 
period. Thousands of men can afford early in their lives to carry 
only small policies; but as their incomes increase, and family respon- 
sibilities are added to, they need. more insurance and, having been 
already convinced of its efficacy as a protector, need little persuasion 
to add to their lines. So the advice to go out for $1000 applications 
is the very best. The man solicited may want more. If so, well and 
good, give it to him, but get him for at least $1000. A great many 
men admit that they are going to take insurance, but they want, say, 
$5000, and cannot afford to take that amount just now, and prefer 
to wait until they can pay for that sum. That is the very class for 
the agent to work hardest with. Show them that they can make a 
start with a thousand and have that much protection during the 
period in which matters are shaping themselves, so as to permit of 
their procuring the larger sum. One hundred dollars, payable on a 
certain day, is much harder to save than twenty dollars, payable five 
times a year, and when a man once gets the habit of insuring and 
finds how easy it comes to pay the premium, he will be then an easy 
subject to increase. Agents should by no means neglect to press 
home the advantage which such a pian offers, thereby keeping their 
policyholders contented and always in position to pay their premiums 
as they fall due. 





TRAPS FOR TRADUCERS. 

It is discouraging to a solicitor who has been working faithfully on 
a prospect, and thinks he has got him to the point of signing the appli- 
cation, to find that some rival agent has been traducing his company 
for the purpose of capturing the prospect himself. The first solicitor 
only ascertains that there is something wrong when the prospect says: 
“T hear that your company doesn’t pay its claims promptly and scales 
them down whenever it can; also, that it doesn’t pay dividends as 
liberally as other companies.” Of course, the solicitor denies these 
statements, and furnishes documentary evidence to the best of his 
ability to controvert them, but the seeds of doubt and suspicion have 
been sown in the mind of the prospect, and he is reluctant to be con- 
vinced to the contrary. A good way to win back his confidence is to 
say to him: “The man who told you these things is a falsifier, but if 
he can prove his assertions, of course you are bound to believe him. 
Next time you see him ask him to put in writing the things he has 
said, and sign his name to them. If he is honest in his statements, he 
will have no objection to put them in writing; if he refuses to do so, 
you will know that he is lying to you.” If the traducer falls into this 
trap, his signed statement will undoubtedly secure his dismissal from 
the company that employs him; if he declines to sign his name to the 
statements, your prospect will refuse to believe him, and will have 
more confidence than ever in you. Competition is a good thing in all 
lines of business, but the man who tries to discredit a competitor indi- 
cates that he has little confidence in the goods he is trying to sell. The 
companies have declared against this practice of detraction, and will, 
no doubt, punish any one proven to be guilty of it. 





If Methuselah had taken out an annuity policy in his youth, what a 
cinch he would have had in his old age. You may not be a Methuselah, 
but when you grow old you are liable to want money more than he did. 
Get an annuity or endowment policy now, and provide for the time of 
need. 





AN OPPORTUNITY FOR AN INSURANCE PHILANTHROPIST. 


[To THE Epitor or THE SPECTATOR. ] 

Insurance clubs and insurance societies are both very useful within 
the scope of their respective radii, but what is most wanted—far and 
above anything of this sort—is the positive beneficial influence of a 
downtown branch of the Young Men’s Christian Association, with 
restaurant, gymnasium and library features. Let the wealthy and 
philanthropic men in the fire and life and marine business put this 
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idea into active motion. Think of the lasting benefits of a McCurdy, 
or Hyde, or McCall, or Washbarne, or Moore “foundation!” Such a 
branch, located in the top stories of some vast building, like the ““New 
Boreel,” would keep our young men out of the buffets and exchanges 
and billiard parlors during the noon lunch hour, and rapidly develop 
into a moral conservator of their lives and fortunes. Now is the time 
to act, before the space in the building to be selected shall be allotted 
to other uses. Neither religious nor sectarian features need cut any ice 
in the matter, and it ought not to be insisted upon that the Y. M. C. A. 
shall have any connection with the project at all, but it’s a grand 
opportunity for any man, or body of men, to make a practical demon- 
stration of their warm interest in “our boys.” Who will volunteer as 
its promoter ? Home OFFICE. 
New York, June 6. 





PHENOMENAL DEVELOPMENT OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


In no other part of the world has wealth been accumulated so 
rapidly as in these United States. The American spirit which de- 
mands of every enterprise the largest return in the shortest possible 
time, has, together with a business energy which has become a 
national characteristic, worked hand in hand to build up an industrial 
system far in advance of anything before known, and fortunes are be- 
ing made and lost with a rapidity heretofore undreamed of. While 
the underlying principles of life insurance were worked out in the Old 
World before this country became a factor in industrial enterprises, 
the insurance idea lay more or less dormant for lack of the educating 
influence which is the result of the American agency system. The 
methods adopted in this country to bring life insurance before the 
people have been successful beyond the wildest dreams of those who 
undertook the task, and the interest and contidence which Americans 
have shown in the subject are now a source of wonderment to the civil- 
ized world. In 1903 the legal reserve companies gained over one billion 
dollars in amount of insurance in force. The eleven and one-half bil- 
lions of insurance in force at the end of 1903 called for premiums 
amounting to $450,000,000. The assets protecting this insurance were 
over two billion dollars, of which over one and a half billions con- 
stituted reserve. The companies held $872,000,000 in bonds, and only 
$132,000,000 in stocks. Over thirty companies held no stocks whatever. 
Men otherwise well versed in business affairs are generally lacking in 
knowledge of insurance matters, and it is the confidence inspired by the 
example of others which in many cases secures to the agent the applica- 
tion. The most successful life insurance men carry policies of five and 
six figures, thereby setting an example of their confidence in the sys- 
tem which they advocate, and the American people having shown their 
ability to convert the country’s resources into private fortune, are fast 
developing the still more important faculty of knowing how to husband 
and protect acquired wealth. 





THE FORCE OF EXAMPLE. 
While it can be truly said that few men are entirely without some 
torm of life insurance, crude though it may be, the most valuable ex- 
amples of faith in the system are the comparatively small number of 
men in every community who are known to have been successful be- 
yond peradventure; who have time and again plucked victory from 
defeat, and have made a profit where loss seemed certain. The en- 
dorsement of these men, known, as they are, to possess a keen insight 
into the pith of financial propositions, is the best possible evidence of 
the soundness of the methods in vogue among our life insurance com- 
panies, and it is of vital importance to the agent and the prospect to 
know the attitude of this class toward life insurance as it is practiced 
by our legal reserve companies. To a man who has been prejudiced 
against insurance, or who hesitates to put money into a proposition, 
the details of which are not so clear to him as those of his own busi- 
ness; endorsements of life insurance appearing over the signatures of 
prominent men in his town or State will have a wonderful effect in 
dispelling doubt. The rank and file are everywhere eager to follow the 
methods of successful men, and the solicitor has always found the 
example of others a valuable aid in securing business. 
For a number of years The Spectator Company has published 
Prominent Patrons of Life Insurance, which supplies the agent with a 
maximum amount of information concerning persons carrying large 
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amounts of insurance, contained in so little space that the volume is 
easily carried in the pocket. This publication is now in its tenth edi- 
tion, and as the gathering of the material for its composition is the 
work of field men for the use of field men, the information contained 
therein is of an authentic character. The present edition contains 
five thousand names of men carrying from $50,000 to $2,000,000 insur- 
ance on their lives, and in addition to this list are numerous letters 
giving a variety of reasons why men of means find life insurance their 
surest and most satisfactory investment. ‘Prominent Patrons” is one 
of the best canvassing documents a solicitor can have. 





IS THIS ‘* BUSINESS ?’’ 


A prosperous and successful life agent is the most conscientious 
man one is apt to meet in a business way, whose honesty goes so far 
as to deprive him of a good deal of legitimate business. As a case 
in point, he had been soliciting for a long time a man who, at last, 
had decided to insure and the kind of policy he wanted. Considering 
his circumstances and conditions, of which this agent was well aware, 
he frankly told the man that the kind of policy he had selected was 
not the best one for him, and showed him wherein it was not. The 
prospect postponed action and subsequently insured in another com- 
pany. 

The agent was laughed at somewhat for taking such fraternal ac- 
tion, to his own detriment, but in the end it will undoubtedly prove 
that he saved his company from a “lapse,” and his lost prospect will 
be his friend evermore. Whether he was justified or not, he is a safe 
man, and has the confidence of his numerous clients. 





SAMPLE OF INQUIRIES RECEIVED BY THE SPECTATOR, 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 


During the years 1898, 1899 and 1900 I spent what little spare time I 
could find at night in studying life insurance, with the view of writing 
life insurance as a business, but I found many unscrupulous agents, and 
even men who had a reputation as being honorable in many respects. I 
found some of them who would so evade the truth in trying to get busi- 
ness that it amounted to falsifying, so I decided not to go into it asa 
business. But overwork and four attacks of grip altogether have so im- 
paired my eyes and health, and being debarred from heavy manual labor, 
as well as regular office work, I may have to decide to try to be content 
with writing life, accident and probably fire insurance, but cannot do so 
this year. I therefore beg to ask your unbiased opinion on two points. 
First, kindly advise me whether or not you believe a man could write 
life insurance successfully, provided he has the adaptation, and be 
scrupulously truthful and honest. Secondly, if you will give me your 
opinion as to which of the following-named companies would suit an 
agent best—that is, one who desires to work for the best company for the 
policyholder—I promise to keep it absolutely confidential. Rn. B. M. 

Bedford City, Va., June 1. 

[The above is a fair sample of inquiries received by THE SPECTATOR 
almost daily, in answering which much time is consumed for which we 
receive no compensation, as the writers, in many cases, are in nowise 
patrons of our publications. If ‘“‘R. B. M.’’ was a subscriber to THE 
SPECTATOR he would have no occasion to puzzle over such an absurd 
proposition as is contained in his preamble and first inquiry. Our 
columns abound with information regarding insurance of all kinds, in- 
cluding statements and statistics showing the standing of the various 
companies. In this case we take the trouble to reply to our correspondent, 
as much for the benefit of other numerous persons who expect personal 
letters in reply to their inquiries as for the information of ‘‘R. B. M.”’ 

First—Life insurance is as legitimate and respectable a calling as any 
man can adopt for his life work. Life insurance especially is a science 
which, in its higher branches, demands the highest order of talent, and in 
every phase presents opportunities for beneficent and humanitarian work 
that is not excelled by any of the so-called learned professions 
or any other business enterprise. To labor in the _ interests 
of widows and orphans and other dependent ones is an occupa- 
tion that may well appeal to the nobler sentiments of any man, but 
when such labor enables one desiring employment to prosecute it with 
profit to himself, the appeal is doubly strong. In every profession and 
in every line of business there are black sheep. That is the fault of 
human nature, not of their business calling. ‘‘R. B. M.’’ appears to have 
met with only the black sheep in the life insurance business, and not to 
have sought for his tutors and guides men inspired by higher motives 
than personal gain. Any bad impressions regarding life insurance that 
he may have derived are due to his associates, and not to the business 
they so unworthily represent. Life insurance does not depend for its suc- 
cess upon misrepresentation or barefaced lying; on the contrary, these 
are obstacles that the companies have to contend with, and that they 
strive by every means to eliminate from the prosecution of the business 
by their representatives. But these representatives are so numerous that 
it is inevitable that there should be some black sheep among them, as 
there are in every profession. “R. B. M. need have no scruples about 
joining the ranks of life insurance men, and he cannot bring to it a 
higher order of intelligence, integrity, and absolute honesty than he will 
find already enlisted in this beneficial work. But we advise this cor- 
respondent not to enter the life insurance business. He says he is com- 
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pelled to go into it because physical inability and other causes prevent 
him from following other callings. Such men often make a failure of 
life insurance and do not do it credit. The life insurance business under 
its present state of development requires a high order of intelligence 
from aspirants for soliciting success, and makes no room in its ranks 
for men who have made a failure in other callings of life. From the 
ranks of life insurance go out frequently graduates in business success 
to take important positions in corporate management, in finance and in 
callings requiring eminent ability in diplomacy and executive ability. 
The life insurance business requires as aspirants, active young men 
ot ability and persistency, and such engaging in this calling command 
a great future. 

Second—Our correspondent names four prominent life companies, and 
wishes us to inform him ‘confidentially’ which one we regard as best 
for its policyholders. THE SPECTATOR never expresses its preference, 
confidentially or otherwise, for any company. It is our business to give 
the facts regarding them, leaving every one to purchase such policy as is 
best adapted to his circumstances, and to deal with such company as 
offers him the policy he desires. While all the regular companies are 
solvent and trustworthy, each one has some peculiar features in its con- 
tracts that differentiates it from others. One form will suit some per- 
sons and another form others, and which is the best for the policyholder 
depends entirely upon the needs of the person insured. If THE SPEC- 
TATOR were to undertake to discriminate between companies and say 
which is the best, without knowing all the conditions surrounding the 
case, we would probably be wrong in many instances, and hence we never 
make such discrimination. What we say is, that we know of no level 
premium company that is not solvent and able to fulfill its contracts. In 
either buying or selling their policies no one is likely to go astray, and 
the agent who sells them upon their merits can have no compunctions of 
conscience for his share in such transactions.—EDITOR THE SPECTATOR.] 





A METHODICAL AGENT, 

One of the best and most successful life insurance agents in Bos- 
ton makes it a part of his business to watch the marriage columns in 
the daily papers. Taking the name of the young man who has had 
the timerity to assume an extra risk, he looks up his address, finds out 
all he can about him, his habits, income, position in life, etc., and 
then calls upon him and points out to him the advisability of pro- 
tecting his wife and prospective family with a generous amount of 
life insurance. The agent finds this system profitable. 





MONTHLY LETTER OF GAGE E. TARBELL. 

The June letter of G. E. Tarbell is full of nuggets. Some extracts, 
which are applicable to all field men, are quoted: 

Everything is as you see it. The world is beautiful or hideous. Life 
is a glorious journey passing through wondrous changes, each more 
interesting and beneficial than the last, or a penance done on hands and 
knees. Men and women are good or bad, according to your opinion of 
them. Your work is your God-given opportunity, your richest blessing, 
or an unwelcome burden, unwillingly assumed. It all depends upon the 
point of view. As a life assurance agent’s success depends to a great 
extent on his ability to influence other men to take proper view of life, 
i. e., of their own responsibilities and duties, so it is very necessary that 
the agent himself should first have the proper view-point. And the first 
thing to learn and feel is that his work—your work—is the best you can 
engage in; second to none in dignity, in beneficence, in magnitude, in 
opportunity for advancement. Now you are ready to study your pro- 
posed applicant from the proper point of view. Your applicant, being 
an ordinary human being, is a peculiar animal; and not the least pe- 
culiar of his characteristics is that he frequently regards you with sus- 
picion. He seems to think—until he is properly disabused of the idea— 
that your sole reason for seeing him is to get some of his good money, 
for your own good purposes. He doesn’t know, until you show him, 
that the contract you want him to enter into is one of the best for him 
that he has ever made or ever will make in his life. In after years he 
realizes this, but at the moment that he is assured it takes some tact 
and some argument to make him look at the matter in that way. Life 
assurance is to the public at large whatever it happens to think it is. It 
is your part to see that they look at it from the proper point of view. 
So it is pertinent to ask yourself if your view of it is the correct one. 
Do you practice what you preach? Is your life adequately assured? 
Would your family have special reason to reproach its head—a life 
assurance agent by profession—if to-day should find it thrown upon the 
world with insufficient assurance to offset your earning power? Carry 
all the assurance yourself that your good judgment would prompt you 
to advise another man in circumstances similar to your own to buy. 
Stand off and look at yourself from an impersonal view-point, and then 
make application immediately, through your own agencv for whatever 
amount you feel that vou lack. 





A CASE IN POINT. 

A Boston life insurance solicitor relates the following incident 
in his experience, which, while not unique, may be used as a strong 
argument against the danger of delay in taking out insurance on 
one’s life: 

He had solicited a prominent business man so frequently that the 
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two became friends. One day the merchant said: ‘Look at me; 
I am strong, was never sick a day in my life, scarcely ever have an 
ache or a pain. I don’t need life insurance. But if you will remind 
me of it in six months from to-day I will give you my application.” 

The agent made a note for the engagement and went after other 
business. In something like a week or ten days, looking through a 
daily paper while riding in a street car, he saw a notice of the sud- 
den death of the merchant from heart failure and made good use of 
the incident in future solicitations. — 





HOW TO CREATE AN ESTATE. 

When writers for the daily newspapers undertake to write about 
insurance, they usually make a muddle of it. They follow out the 
old saying in newspaper offices that “he writes best of that which he 
knows least,’ and the man who doesn’t know the difference between 
a life insurance policy and a presidential “boom” is set to writing 
on insurance. Occasionally, however, a good thing insurance wise 
gets into the daily papers, and such is the following extract from 
The Daily Advertiser of Portland, Me.: 


To carry life insurance means, to the man who works for wages or for 
a modest salary, systematic saving and consistent economy. But it also 
means a sure and safe provision against poverty for his dependent wife 
and children in the event of his death. And under the various forms of 
policies which modern life insurance offers, it may also mean comfort 
and contentment for his own old age. The development of life insurance 
has been great, indeed, and this development has been along lines which 
promise much in the way of returns to the consistent policyholder. To 
the man of moderate means life insurance offers the best and safest 
method of perpetuating his estate and muking it available to those to 
whom he leaves his patrimony, and at the same time it provides an effi- 
cient safeguard against the consequences of vicissitudes in business. 
To him, as well as to the wealthy, it furnishes a means whereby he may 
secure to his estate a fund immediately available for the protection of 
heldings in real estate and other lines of investment against the shrinkage 
of forced sales. 

But of all these classes the man who toils needs life insurance most. 
It affords him the opportunity to convert small yearly savings into 
considerable estate. By taking out such an amount of life insurance 
as his income will warrant, and keeping the premiums paid thereon, 
he may remove from his mind that load of care and anxiety which hangs 
so heavily upon him who has no estate to leave to those dependent 
upon his earnings. To every man, then, who cannot otherwise ensure the 
necessities of life to his family, after his death or during an unproduc- 
tive old age, next to the amount actually necessary for living expenses, 
bis insurance premiums should come first. And as most men either have 
cr hope to have in future some one thus dependent upon them, the earlier 
in life the investment in life insurance is begun the better. To the 
great majority of men, therefore, to whom life insurance is availabie, 
it is not only a privilege of inestimable value, but it also becomes a 
solemn duty. 





HIT BY A FIRE ENGINE. 


Not long ago a man high in Massachusetts military circles was 
struck by a fire engine. He is a colonel, in command of one of the 
volunteer regiments, and the writer has known him well for years. 
Shortly after the colonel’s recovery from the accident which nearly 
cost him his life, the writer gave one of his life insurance agent 
friends a letter of introduction to him; and the agent ‘“‘scooped” him 
for a good policy. 

This is not intended as an argument that life agents should wait 
for “horrible examples,” or that they can afford to run to all the fires 
in the city; but it is a good illustration that some men need to have 
sense knocked into them, and it was the fire engine which did it for 
the colonel. A man who has had a narrow escape is apt to look with 
favor upon life insurance, and is a promising prospect to work on. 





DON’T LET HIM SAY *NO”’ 


Do not take ‘‘no” for an answer—at least, the first ‘‘no.’’ It is what 
€very man says to a proposition before he thoroughly understands it, 
whether it is good, tad or indifferent. The first, second or third “no” 
is not necessarily final.—Company Paper. 

Commenting on the above a successful agent says: 
a man get to the point of saying ‘no.’ 


“I never let 
I talk to him to the best of 
my ability, but if I see that he is in a negative mood, I turn the sub- 
ject without giving him an opportunity to absolutely refuse me. 
Then I tackle him again at some other time, jolly him along, make 
friends with him, but don’t give him a chance to say ‘no.’ He may 
keep on dodging the question till I am tired out and give him up, 
but he has never had an opportunity to unqualifiedly turn me down. 
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I have worked at intervals two years on a difficult proposition before 
I landed it, but meantime I had made a friend of the man, met him 
almost daily, but didn’t talk insurance till I was certain he was 
ripe for it, then I went for him. When a man says ‘no’ once he 
dislikes to take the back track, and is liable to persist in his deter- 
mination. Use tact and don’t give him a chance to say ‘no.’” 





TWENTY-YEAR ENDOWISIENT, TWENTY-PAYMENTD LIFE. 


Life agents should be careful that applicants for insurance secured 
by them understand the difference between a twenty-year endowment 
and a twenty-payment life policy. Most people confuse these two 
forms of policy one with another, and often find, after a few years, 
that they have the latter instead of the former form of policy. This 
is due to ignorance on the part of the insurer, of course. Generally 
the agent is honest in the matter; but there are cases on record where 
agents have not been over-anxious to make the matter clear to the 
applicant, fearing, perhaps, that the higher cost of the twenty-year 
endowment policy would result in a failure to insure. 





THE R. H. PLANT SUICIDE. 


In THE SPECTATOR of last week comment was made upon the suicide 
ot R. H. Plant of Macon, Ga., whose financial affairs having become in- 
volved, committed suicide for the protection of his creditors, his life 
being insured for $1,000,000. It was there stated that as a matter of 
public policy the companies should refuse to pay the policies on the 
ground that the suicide was committed with a fraudulent purpose. The 
Policyholder of Manchester, England, says: 


We are surprised that so well conducted a paper as The Morning Leader 
should attach the heading ‘‘American Chivalry’ to the following an- 
nouncement: ‘‘Mr. Robert H. Plant, owner of a private bank and presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, Macon, Ga., has committed suicide in 
order that his creditors might be paid in full out of his life assurance.” 
Many papers seem to think there is something noble about the action 
of a man who commits suicide so that his representatives may collect the 
money for which his life was assured. But are these papers prepared to 
commend a man for committing arson in order that he may defraud a 
fire insurance office. Yet the action of the suicide is just as much a fraud 
as that of the man who sets fire to his property. It is not our habit to 
criticise the offices for making their contracts liberal and free from re- 
strictions, but we certainly think that in many instances suicide ought to 
void a policy in justice to the other members of the community, and the 
offices have gone a step too far in eliminating the suicide clause. Only 
so recently as last November a man went on three separate occasions to 
an office and offered to assure his life on the condition that the suicide 
clause was deleted from the contract. The company refused, but two 
other offices, priding themselves upon the freedom of their contracts 
from stipulations of the kind to which he objected, accepted the risk for 
£4,000. Eight weeks ago he took his life. Was this an act of chivalry 
or was it thieving? 





LIFE INSURANCE IN BOSTON. 
The population of the city of Boston is 560,972. 

Boston lives amounts to $563,700,000; the approximate amount of 
each being $1000. The amount paid for insurance on Boston lives 
in 1903 was $6,400,038. During the same year, the amount paid by 
life insurance companies to Massachusetts policyholders was $17,- 
800,115; the largest payment was $428,000—to the estate of G. A. 
Damon, Boston. 


The insurance on 





LAWYERS GOOD LIFE INSURANCE CUSTOISIERS. 

One life agent, known to the writer, makes quite a specialty of 
soliciting from lawyers. His theory is that successful lawyers nearly 
all live up to, or nearly so, their incomes. Consequently, knowing 
the value of life insurance, they protect their families with large 
policies. This particular agent has many splendid letters in com- 
mendation of the contracts issued by his company—all unsolicited— 
which he makes good use of in his field work. 





A successful general agent must be at all times honest and fair 
in all his dealings with his agents. Make no discriminating contracts, 
treat all alike, that each agent may reap the reward in compensation 
in proportion to the volume of business that he may transact. Make 
no promise that you cannot fulfill, and once made, even if when the 
time comes for fulfillment a loss may be sustained, never fail to fulfill 
your promise.—W. D. Wyman. 
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LIFE INSURANCE CO/IFENT. 

During the past few years a majority of the life insurance companies 
operating in the United States have adopted, in one form or another, 
the installment method of settling claims under life and endownient 
policies. In its original form the contract merely provided for the 
payment of a fixed sum per annum for a certain number of years, but 
the more popular form at present seems to be that of a continuous 
annuity to the beneficiary during lifetime, with at least a specified 
number payable. In order that the amounts received and paid out 
under such contracts might properly be recorded in the annual state- 
ments of the companies, the blank adopted by the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners calls for four items, as 
“Consideration for supplementary contracts involving life con- 
tingencies,” which is included in premium income; “consideration for 
suplementary contracts not involving life contingencies,” carried out- 
side the premium income; “paid’:for claims on supplementary con- 
tracts not involving life insurance contingencies,” carried outside the 
payments to policyholders, and the fourth item in the liabilities, 
“present value of amounts not yet due on supplementary contracts not 
involving life contingencies.” The amounts credited and paid out 
therefore are easily discovered, except that in the case of contracts 
involving life contingencies, the payments thereunder are apparently 
included under annuities. 

According to the annual report of the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment for 1904, twenty-nine companies have incurred obligations under 
installment contracts. Their transactions for last year are as fol- 
lows: (1) Consideration for supplementary contracts involving life 
contingencies; Mutual Life of New York, $376,159; New York Life, 
$121,871; Equitable of New York, $66,086; New England, $12,416; 
Penn Mutual, $8992; Home Life, $6016; AZtna Life, $5000; Pruden- 
tial, $4384; Germania, $2450; total, $603,374. 

(2) Consideration for supplementary contracts not involving life 
contingencies; Travelers, $408,004; New York Life, $296,862; Equi- 
table of New York, $253,954; Massachusetts Mutual, $215,516; Penn 
Mutual, $201,167; Mutual of New York, $180,743; Northwestern Mu- 
tual, $170,759; Provident Savings, $84,974; Provident Life and Trust, 
$62,073; John Hancock, $59,883; United States, $50,292; State Mu- 
tual, $46,101 ; Fidelity Mutual, $45,822; Prudential, $45,634; New Eng- 
land, $31,908; Canada Life, $26,760; Germania, $21,945; Union Cen- 
tral, $21,500; Home Life, $13,435; Security Mutual, $13,435; Union 
Mutual, $5000; AEtna Life, $4464; National of Vermont, $2640; Bank- 
ers of New York, $1000; total, $2,263,961. 

(3) Paid on supplementary contracts not involving life contingen- 
cies: Penn Mutual, $78,954; Northwestern Mutual, -$78,411; Mutual 
of New York, $72,576; New York Life, $65,767; Equitable of New 
York, $63,661 ; Provident Life and Trust, $26,941; Prudential, $22,368 ; 
Massachusetts Mutual, $22,127; Travelers, 20,860: John Hancock, 
$19,000; New England, 18,169; Fidelity Mutual, $16,112; Union Cen- 
tral, $7250; AEtna Life, $6345; Phoenix Mutual, $5511; Home Life, 
$4432; Union Mutual, $3943; Canada Life, $3430; United States, 
$3083; State Mutual, $2177; Germania, $1325; Provident Savings, 
$1250; Michigan Mutual, $1167; Security Mutual, $1125; National of 
Vermont, $730; Bankers of New York, $725; Metropolitan, $569; 
total, $548,008. 


follows: 


(4) Present value of amounts not yet due on supplementary con- 
tracts not involving life contingencies: Travelers, $1,702,367; Equi- 
table of New York, $1,408,114; New York Life, $1,041,694; Mutual 
of New York, $1,008,980; Penn Mutual, $940,890; Northwestern Mu- 
tual, $602,442; Mutual Benefit, $321,990; Provident Life and Trust, 
$303,885; Massachusetts Mutual, $216,978; John Hancock, $165,481 ; 
Union Central, $143,348; Prudential, $116,006; Fidelity Mutual, $108,- 
435: Provident Savings, $84, 474; Etna Life, $62,863; Security Mu- 
tual, $62,543; New England, $58,221; National of Vermont, $57,338: 
State Mutual, $55,328: Canada Life, $55,028; United States, $50,292; 
Home Life, $30,464; Union Mutual, $29,233; Metropolitan $26,512 
Phoenix Mutual, $25,139; Germania, $25,017; Michigan Mutual, $12,- 
291; Pacific Mutual, $9934; Bankers of New York, $3075: total, $8,- 
728,360. 

A comparison of these returns with those reported for the year 
1902, shows a reduction in receipts, an increase in payments and the 
addition of nearly one and three-quarter million dollars in the re- 
serves held. The totals for 1902 were (1) $923,073, (2) $2,681,449, 
(3) $300,606 and (4) $7,084,131. As these contracts will mature more 
rapidly each year, the amounts credited and paid will assume larger 
proportions with a corresponding increase in the reserves. 


¥ * * * * 


Records for the first six months of 1904 will soon be determined, 
but those for the final six months are absolutely within the control of 
every agent. 

* *K *K * * 


A list of death claims paid in one month by a prominent life in- 
surance company contains two hundred and thirty-three names, .and 
affords a striking instance of the preponderance of small policies, 
even in the largest of our institutions, whose maximum line on a 
single life is in the neighborhood of $250,000. Of the 233 claims paid, 
but thirty-six are in excess of five thousand dollars each, twenty-six 
of them being for ten thousand and over. Twenty-five are for an 
even five thousand each, leaving 172 for amounts under five thousand, 
while no less than seventy-seven aré for one thousand apiece. In other 
words, one-third of the claims paid are for practically the lowest 
amount the company issues, and nearly. three-fourths the total num- 
ber of contracts matured by death are for less than five thousand 
dollars each. It is more than likely that many of these small in- 
surers carried policies in other companies but the lesson to the agent 
who desires to be successful is plain. By no means neglect those 
persons whose means limit them to the procurement of only small 
policies. There are a few men who can make a specialty of soliciting 
for large amounts but they constitute only a very small fraction of 
the entire body of agents, and singularly enough, comparatively few 
of them last long in the business. The commission on a large policy 
is a very attractive bait for any agent, but the shadow should not be 
mistaken for the substance. Ten applications for one thousand dol- 
lars each every week will pay better than one $25,000 application in a 
month, to say nothing of the wider circle of possible applicants opened 
up. 

* * * * « 


Money spent in vacation pleasures may produce returns in the way 
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of health. Money spent for life insurance will produce returns when 
the spender enters upon his last and long vacation. 
* * * * * 

Most of the companies having a suicide clause in their policy con- 
tracts appear to proceed on the assumption that within a certain period 
they cannot be held liable for loss in consequence of self-destruction, 
and that after the expiration of that period they are bound not to 
contest the claim should it arise from such a cause. A perusal of the 
decisions of various State and Federal courts on the validity of such 
clauses apparently proves that both assumptions are wrong. Only a 
few months ago the Supreme Court of Ohio held that the administra- 
tor of a suicide’s estate was entitled to collect from the insurance 
company, even although the suicide occurred within two months from 
the date of the contract, which contained a two-year suicide clause 
providing absolute forfeiture. The court following the ruling of the 
United States Supreme Court, held that the company should prove the 
sanity of the deceased at the time of such suicide, even under a policy 
having such a clause as that referred to. In the well-known Runck 
case, which the Mutual Life of New York successfully defended, the 
same principle was emphasized. Life insurance is granted by a com- 
pany against death from causes beyond the control or wishes of the 
insured, and its charges are based upon experience tables, which as- 
sume a desire for continued life. Death by suicide while sane, there- 
fore, is a violation of the fundamental assumptions of the contract it- 
self, but when such death is a wholly irrational act it comes within 
the risks insured against and it is manifestly impossible to prove 
an attempt to defraud the company. So that, in order to defend a 
suicide claim successfully the burden of proof is on the company 
to show that the insured appreciated the consequences of his act, 
which were to create a liability to his beneficiaries on the part of the 
company. In the Runck case it was also held to be against public 
policy to enforce a contract providing any benefit for sane suicide, in- 
dicating that the limitation of the operation of the clause during a 
fixed period is but an evasion of the principle that fraud vitiates any 
contract. How do the companies stand, therefore, in the eyes of the 
law with regard to suicide clauses? Such companies as make no 
reference to it whatever, are always at liberty to contest such claims, 
but must prove the sanity of the deceased. Their incontestable 
clauses do not prevent such action, because fraud cannot be waived 
even by contract provision. Companies with clauses operative during 
a certain period can be compelled to pay for insane suicides even 
during that period, and can contest sane suicides after its expiration. 
The companies which cover the question properly, in accordance with 
legal decisions and public policy, are those which provide for a con- 
tinuous clause, under which all cases of insane suicide are paid in full, 
and in cases of sane suicide call for a return of either the reserve or 
the premiums paid, the burden of proof as to sanity resting with the 
company. It may not be possible to stop the companies with limited 
clauses from paying sane suicide claims, but it will readily be seen 
that in doing so they are condoning fraud. 





THE YALE UNIVERSITY COURSE OF INSURANCE. 


The growing importance of insurance as a factor in the develop- 
ment of the business interests of this country is fairly indicated by the 
attention that is now being given to it at our institutions of learning. 
It is only within the past five or six years that the subject has been 
deemed worthy of recognition by the faculties of colleges and other 
educational institutions, but at the present time the more prominent of 
these have made provision for a course of instruction on the various 
forms of insurance. If our forefathers lacked instruction in the matter, 
the present and future generations are likely to be well educated there- 
in. 

The course of insurance at Yale is being carried forward by a series 
of lectures specially prepared by men of prominence in the insurance 
world, than whom none are more competent than they to impart in- 
struction derived from years of study and practical experience. Two 


presidents of the leading life insurance companies of America have 
recently addressed the students, in language that even the dullest 
could comprehend, carefully avoiding the technical phrases that puzzle 
even actuaries, and dealing with that branch of the business that is 
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likely to prove, not only interesting, but valuable to the young men. 
John A. McCall, president of the New York Life, spoke of “The Regu- 
lations of Life Insurance in the United States and Foreign Countries,” 
pointing out that every State in the Union had its code of insurance 
laws, some of which were burdensome upon the companies, but in the 
main were designed for the protection of policyholders and the general 
public. The reason why such State supervision is required, he stated 
as follows: 


NECESSITY FOR STATE SUPERVISION. 


We may ask, why supervise the insurance business any more than the 
dry goods business? And here again we shall find the answer in the 
nature of the business. A life insurance company sells, not a commodity 
which can be tested as to quality when sold, and the whole transaction 
closed at once by delivery of the goods, but a promise to pay money upon 
the happening of a certain event. The contract may mature in a few 
days or it may run for half a century. The longer it runs the more it 
costs, and the more valuable it becomes to the insured, who cannot with- 
draw at will without loss. Hence, the longer it runs the more important 
it is for the insured to know that it will be paid at maturity. There is 
also the danger of failing health making it impossible to replace the con- 
tract if the company fails. 

We have already seen that life insurance is founded on certain assump- 
tions as to mortality and interest. It is a well-defined system, and if hon- 
estly and judiciously administered within the limits proposed, it will not 
fail. But, it is a complicated system, and the real condition of a life com- 
pany can only be ascertained by a laborious examination made by experts. 
The State therefore undertakes to see that the life company carries out 
the system in the name of which it solicits public patronage. 

* * * * * 


Although these requirements are numerous, and some of them ought 
to be unnecessary, yet if they are carefully examined it will be found that 
they only insist that a life company shall be solvent, that it shall be 
obedient to the law where it solicits patronage, and that it shall carry out 
the theory of life insurance in a spirit of equity, without technical evasion 
or unnecessary delay. ’ 

Doubtless there has been over-regulation with respect to the contract 
and the interpretation of it; but the excuse for this has been largely 
furnished by company managers who were too ready to exact the pound 
of flesh under stipulations that had been written in the bond for a good 
purpose, only to be used as instruments of injustice. 

* * * *K * 


Legal regulation of life insurance exists in its mildest form, among 
the great commercial nations, in Great Britain. Here publicity alone is 
relied upon to prevent mismanagement. No standard of solvency is set 
up; no examination of companies is made; no special form of investment 
is prescribed; no regulation of the form of contract is attempted. A life 
company may do other kinds of business, provided it keeps its life insur- 
ance funds separate from others. Deposits of company funds are not re- 
quired except temporarily in the case of new companies. The only condi- 
tion is that reports, in the form prescribed, shall be deposited annually 
with the Board of Trade. 

The four words ‘in the form prescribed’’ play an important part in all 
legal regulation of life insurance. In Great Britain, however, they are 
not made to cover severe requirements. Unless prescribed by the com- 
pany’s own rules, only a revenue account and balance sheet are required, 
except once in five years, when an investigation of the company’s financial 
condition must be made by an actuary, and a report made in the form 
prescribed. This form is more comprehensive than that required by any 
American insurance department, and the details are such as to make, to 
one familiar with such things, a fair disclosure of the company’s con- 
dition, and of the treatment accorded policyholders in the way of divi- 
dends and surrender values. 


Mr. McCall gave interesting particulars regarding the requirements 
of Prussia, Germany and Russia, which are most exacting, amounting 
almost to an inquisitorial investigation of a company’s affairs. His 
treatment of the subject set forth the care and responsibilities devolv- 
ing upon those charged with the management of life insurance com- 
panies. 


“THE HAzaArp OF INEXPERIENCE.” 

James W. Alexander, president of the Equitable, took for the text of 
his lecture before the students “The Hazard of Inexperience.” He 
commenced by alluding to the difficulties to be encountered in master- 
ing the details of the practical administration of the scheme of insur- 
ance, and referring to the school established by the Equitable, he said: 


This is a practical undertaking having for its object the training of 
fit college men to earn an income immediately in the business of insur- 
ance. It is purely commercial. We do it because we believe that, other 
things being equal, the college man is the best man. We do not accept 
every applicant. We select those who have character, who have shown 
themselves to be serious and industrious, and preferably those who have 
partly or wholly worked their way through college by their own exertions. 
We take these men and for one month care for them in New York, and 
morning, noon and night we fill them with information of the kind to fit 
them to go at once into the field and make money. The students in this 
class have said that the instruction concentrated into this month is more 
than a year’s ordinary course in a university subject. Those who give the 
instruction are the men who have by years of labor become the leaders 
in our business. Many of those who have attended the courses have be- 
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come themselves successful. It bears some resemblance, in insurance, to 
a specialized scientific course after graduation. 

But I suppose there are not many of you who look forward to this 
career, lucrative though it might become. Some of you will be lawyers, 
scme legislators, some will hold public office, some will pursue literature, 
and some will essay the editorial function. In all these spheres and others 
it will be useful for you to know something about life insurance; and it 
will be useful to the public for you to know how little you know. 

One of the greatest clogs upon the proper conduct of this important 
enterprise of life insurance is the interference of ignorant and un- 
sophisticated people, who, for one reason and another, have a temporary 
opportunity to exercise power or influence. 


President Alexander gave several illustrations of the injury inflicted 
upon companies by inexperienced legislation, by ignorant and oppres- 
sive administration of laws, and by the annoyance of uninformed 
policyholders and scheming lawyers. Regarding the question of ex- 
pense, he said: 


Perhaps there is no one problem which has been more discussed or more 
ignorantly criticised than the limitation of expenses. It would almost 
seem that some critics believe that the directors of life insurance com- 
panies took pleasure in a high expense rate. When you remember that, 
in the strenuous competition between the various companies, the com- 
parison of expense ratios is one of the levers used to move the favor of 
the public, you must see that a strong motive is operating on the man- 
agement of every company to keep expenses down as low as possible. 
Skill, experience and industry become exceedingly important in this do- 
main, for it is as true to-day as it was when the wise man said it, ‘“‘there 
is that scattereth and yet increaseth, and there is that withholdeth more 
than is meet, but it tendenth to poverty.” 

And the subject is complicated sometimes by exceedingly narrow views 
as to the object of the institution of life insurance. I have heard the head 
of a company doing a very small new business, but having on its books 
considerable old business, boasting of a low ratio of expenses to total in- 
come in comparison with a company doing a vast new business whose 
expense rate was higher. A very simple piece of arithmetic will show the 
fallacy of depending on such an argument. It is usual for companies to 
pay a liberal commission to agents on-the first premium, and a small com- 
mission thereafter on renewals. One company may have the same amount 
of running premiums as another, but on account of more effective man- 
agement the premiums on new policies may be much greater in the first 
company than in the second. The result of this would be a larger ap- 
parent ratio of expenses in the first than in the second, but the company 
showing the higher expense ratio would be the most prosperous, and the 
one boasting of its low ratio might be dying of dry-rot. The reductio ad 
absurdum would be reached in the case of a company bragging that it did 
no business at all. This goes, as in the other illustrations, to show that 
the solution of such probiems demands the most highly trained intellects 
and the ripest experience. 

The questions of dividends, taxation, limitation of volume of busi- 


ness, and other subjects relating to life insurance administration were 
treated of by President Alexander, in a clear, logical and interesting 
manner, which commanded the closest attention of the students. 

We have referred to the lectures of Presidents McCall and Alex- 
ander in previous issues of THE SPECTATOR, regretting that the demands 
upon our columns preclude the printing of them in full. We again 
refer to them to indicate the increasing attention that is being given to 
the subject of insurance. The time has passed when life insurance ad- 
ministration or soliciting is looked upon as refuge for those who have 
been unsuccessful in other lines of business. The demand to-day is for 
the best talent that can be obtained, hence the special efforts that are 
being made in our colleges and by the individual companies, to instruct 
the young men in our educational institutions in the practical work of 
life insurance, thus opening up to them opportunities for future busi- 
ness achievements and success about which so little has been known in 
the past. That these lectures will bear good fruit, and greatly aid in 
recruiting the large army of intelligent men that is now engaged in 
enlightening the public as to the beneficent aims and purposes of life 
insurance, there can be no doubt. 





AGENT MAY NOT GIVE BINDING RECEIPTS. 

When an applicant for life insurance has passed the medical exam- 
ination and signed the application it is held by some agents that the 
insurance contract is complete, and they congratulate themselves upon 
having closed another transaction. Here is where they are in error. 
The application may be rejected by the home office, as many agents 
know to their sorrow, or the applicant may, for reasons of his own, 
refuse to receive the policy when offered to him. In any event, the 
contract is not complete and the insurance in force until the policy has 
been delivered to the applicant while alive and in good health. Some 
agents have thought to overcome any delay in the matter by issuing to 
the applicant a binding receipt, thus seeking to hold the company liable 
before the policy was issued or the application received at the home 
office. In a case of this kind that came before the courts it was held 
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that the agent had no authority to issue such a binder, and that it was 
void and of no effect. In other cases where it has been claimed that 
the acceptance of an application by an agent, after a medical examina- 
tion, was binding upon the company, the courts have held that the con- 
dition in the policy to the effect that it would not be valid until ac- 
cepted by the applicant while in good health, was a reasonable and 
proper requirement, and no claim against the company could be main- 
tained until it was complied with. There are numerous instances on 
record where men have died between the time of making their applica- 
tions and the receipt of the policies at the office of the agent, and the 
contracts not having been completed by the acceptance of the policies, 
the courts have held that there was no liability on the part of the 
company. It takes two or more persons to make a valid contract, and 
in life insurance a contract is not complete until both parties have 
conceded their acceptances of it. An agent’s work, therefore, is not 
completed by simply forwarding to the home office an application for 
insurance; he should await the return of the policy and see that it is 
accepted by his client. Then only is the applicant insured and the 
company liable under contract conditions. If agents would give more 
personal attention to matters of this kind companies would have fewer 
policies to report as ‘“‘not taken” at the end of the year. 





OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUNG MEN. 

At the ceremonies attending the opening of the “Office of Issue,” of 
the New York Life on June 1, George W. Perkins, vice-president of the 
company, addressed the numerous audience in attendance. He spoke 
of the extended ramifications of the company, contrasting the vast army 
of men it now gives employment to, with the conditions in this respect 
of twenty or thirty years ago. Among other things he said: 


The past twenty-five years have been momentous ones in the commer- 
cial development of the United States. Much has been said, pro and con, 
as to the good and bad effects upon us, as a people, of this unprecedented 
growth. Has it robbed young men of opportunities? Is it robbing us, as 
a nation, of our individual initiative? Have we taken away from the com- 
ing generation of young men that greatest of all blessings, i. e., oppor- 
tunity? 

On this great and broad question people are more or less divided, and 
the problem is being threshed out. It is a tremendously important prob- 
lem to a nation like ours. It means everything to our country fifty years 
hence, for if the young man of to-day has not the opportunity that the 
young men of twenty-five years ago had, then we have not the incentive 
necessary for the growth and development of the kind of men that the 
United States must have fifty years hence if she would keep moving 
steadily forward to the place she should occupy in the world of nations, 
from a commercial point of view. 

The New York Life Insurance Company is one of the greatest of Amer- 
ica’s world-wide institutions. She has set the pace; she has crowded, 
pushed, driven for business in her line as hard as any American concern, 
during the past twenty-five years. What is she doing towards the solving 
of this problem of whether or not the young man of to-day is having an 
opportunity? What is the New York Life doing in this respect right here 
in Chicago? We must confess to having taken up general agencies; to 
having one vast machine covering the entire country from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, from Canada to the Gulf—all centering in New York, all under one 
management, as nearly as possible a concentrated organization, working 
as one man here, there, everywhere. We do not deny it; on the contrary 
we pride ourselves that it is so. Now, then, from the standpoint of the 
coming generation of young men, is this a good thing or a bad thing? 
What about their opportunities? 

It seems to me that our record in the city of Chicago is one of the best 
possible demonstrations on this point. 

Twenty-five years ago, when the New York Life had no central pur- 
pcse,—when the company was composed of a number of general agencies, 
each one shifting for itself and doing business more or less to suit itself, 
—when there was no cohesiveness, no organization, no centralization, no 
consolidation of aims, purposes and policies,—eight men found employ- 
ment representing the New York Life in the city of Chicago. Last year 
there were about 350 men representing the New York Life in this great 
city. The compensation of these men aggregated nearly three-quarters of 
a million dollars, which undoubtedly represents a far larger sum than was 
earned in the year 1874 by very many more than 350 of the professional 
men of the city of Chicago. I say that undoubtedly 350 of the professional 
business men of Chicago did not, in the year 1874, aggregate a net profit 
on the year’s work of three-quarters of a million dollars. If the 350 men 
representing our company in Chicago last year had chosen, when they 
entered their business careers, the law or medicine, or any profession you 
please that does not require capital, they would not, as a whole, at any 
time during the past twenty-five years, have succeeded to anything like 
the extent that these same 350 men did last year when they earned 
$750,000 net. 

The opportunities that the New York Life has offered as it has cen- 
tralized, organized, and consolidated itself, so to speak, would seem to be 
far greater in this one city alone than have been offered in any other pro- 
fession; and I believe that I am within conservative bounds when I say 
greater than in any line of business not requiring capital. So much for 
the opportunities offered in the rank and file of our business. 

The opening of an office of issue in Chicago brings to this city a num- 
ber of semi-official representatives of the company, who, in a way, repre- 
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sent here in Chicago what the president and other officers of the company 
represented in New York twenty-five years ago. Here, then, come oppor- 
tunities knocking at the very door of Chicago, seeking men who have been 
with the company long enough to be thoroughly trained in its methods, 
loyal to its cause, thoroughly equipped in the various branches of its 
business, and able to administer its affairs in this great city. 

Our new Chicago office of issue will be manned by nine executive and 
semi-executive men. Thirty years ago the home office of the company in 
New York had but seven executive men, i. e., a president, a vice-president 
and actuary,a cashier,a superintendent of agencies, two medical directors, 
and one assistant medical director. 

Outside of Chicago, in the United States generally, and taken from the 
rank and file of our company throughout the country, we have 177 agency 
directors, 177 cashiers, 12 inspectors of agencies, and 6 supervisors—mak- 
ing a total of 372 men who might be called junior officers of the company. 
In short, gentlemen, there are more of these junior officers to-day than 
there were solicting agents 30 years ago. 

What a list of opportunities! And this in the United States alone, with- 
out touching on our large and rapidly growing organization in all other 
parts of the world, for the extension of which we are constantly drawing 
on our American organization, having within the last month sent five 
men from different agencies in the United States to different parts of the 
world, to represent the company in various capacities. 

The more compact and firmly welded together our organization becomes, 
the more effective it becomes and the larger the company becomes. This 
can produce but one result, i. e., the opening up of further opportunities to 
good men,—opportunities such as are found in but few other lines of busi- 
ness. 

Here, there, everywhere, our cry of the day is ‘‘Where can we find men 
of strong, vigorous manhood,—vigorous of intellect, honest and sturdy of 
purpose, ready to give themselves enthusiastically to whatever line 
of business they undertake? We could use a thousand such men to-mor- 
row, and if we had them they would, together with the men the company 
now has, enable us to open up five more offices of issue in other centers of 
the United States. This would open up opportunities to five other semi- 
executive staffs of men; and so you can work the problem out until you 
find that there is practically no limit to the opportunities that the New 
York Life offers to the ambitious, energetic man of to-day and to-morrow; 
for our business is not that of offering any special line of goods to any 
special class of customers. We are offering a standard article of first ne- 
cessity, to all people, and we offer it at the same price to the working- 
man as we do to the millionaire. 





THE NEW YORK LIFE BELLS 


The throngs that move up and down Broadway in the neighborhood of 
the New York Life building during the busy hours of the day fail to 
realize one pleasure of which the roar of traffic robs them. Up in the 
clock tower of that building is one of the sweetest-toned bells in the city. 
As it tolls off the hours by day only a faraway muffled sound penetrates 
the noise of traffic in the street below. At night, when quiet reigns among 
the big buildings, the passerby hears with surprise the full rich tones of 
the bell toll out the hours, making the whole neighborhood vibrate with 
its sweetness.—The New York Sun. 
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HENRY B. HYDE’S EARLY AMBITION. 

The men who were connected with the life insurance business in this 
country in its early days had little conception of the magnitude of its 
future development. They were among those who “builded better than 
they knew.” The Mutual Life began business in February, 1843, and 
in that year took a little less than $38,000 in premiums. Its growth 
was slow, but showed a steady increase in premium receipts year by 
year. Later, Henry B. Hyde was associated with the Mutual for some 
time at the home office, his father having the New England agency, 
and being a noted business-getter in those days. Henry B. Hyde was 
an enterprising, ambitious young man, and as his business training 
was all in the line of life insurance, he determined to form a company 
of which he should be the guiding spirit. He therefore withdrew from 
the Mutual Life, and, after overcoming many objections and obstacles, 
organized the Equitable Life, which commenced business in July, 1859. 
In that year the Equitable premium receipts amounted to $22,707, in 
the securing of which Mr. Hyde’s magnetic enthusiasm was severely 
taxed. Little was known about life insurance in this country, and the 
people had to be educated up to it. They took little interest in a game 
in which, according to the old saying, one “had to die to win.” Al- 
though the first year’s business of the Equitable was comparatively 
small, Mr. Hyde was in no way discouraged, but confidently predicted 
successful results for his new enterprise. By his personal efforts 
mainly the premium income incrased steadily, until, in 1866, it passed 
the one million dollar mark, whereat Mr. Hyde was greatly elated. 
Speaking to a friend, also a life insurance man, at this time, Mr. Hyde 
said: “One million dollars in premiums in one year is a big sum to 
collect, but I’ll make the Equitable a ten million dollar company before 
I die.” His friend ridiculed the idea that such an enormous sum could 
be secured by any company, but Mr. Hyde insisted that it could be 
done, and that he would do it. The ten millions in premiums were se- 
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cured for the Equitable in 1883, twenty-five years after the company 
commenced business, and Mr. Hyde’s early ambition was gratified. But 
with the growth of the company his ambition grew also, and at the 
time of his death, he would not attempt to fix a limit to the annual busi- 
ness. Last year, 1903, the premium income of the Equitable was $58,- 
637,890! How those figures compare with his modest claim of $10,000,- 
coo a year. How the fathers of life insurance in America would stare 
if they could return to earth and be confronted with the results already 
achieved by the life insurance companies they brought into being. 





THE SUICIDE OF ROBERT H. PLANT. 
[To THE Eprtor or THE SPECTATOR. ] 


I was pleased to see in your issue of June 2, the article of the suicide 
of Robert H. Plant of Macon, Ga. It hits the nail on the head and will 
certainly have the approval of all people conversant with our business. 

This man has been made out by the daily press throughout the United 
States, one can almost say, to be a ‘“‘hero,’”’ and I would respectfully sug- 
gest that you send copies of this article to the leading New York papers, 
requesting them to ventilate the question whether suicide under such 
aaa is a heroic act or cowardly and dishonest. Yours respect- 

ully, 
M. A. WESENDONCK, Second Vice-President. 
The Germania Life Insurance Company. 

New York, June 18. 





A SUGGESTION FOR REGULATING EXPENSES. 
[To tHE Eprtror or THE SPECTATOR. ] 


Life insurance premiums are trust funds and for that reason laws 
were enacted to compel companies to create a reserve fund from a 
pertion of each premium, and to invest this reserve, or the reserve 
portion of each premium, at say, 3% per cent interest, and this reserve 
portion of each premium, if invested’ at this rate of interest, will carry 
out or equal the policy obligations. 

Now if it were necessary for such a law to be enacted, why should 
the Insurance Commissioner permit a life insurance company to use 
for expense purposes any of this reserve that the law requires to be 
created as above. When the management of a life insurance company 
uses the reserve portion of a premium for expense purposes, they do so 
knowing that they are taking a great risk, or in other words speculating 
with the reserve portion of the premium and may never receive this 
money back. They are not loaning it on collateral security, they are 
simply spending it and speculating as to whether or not it will come 
back. It has been said that the Insurance Commissioners do not have 
authority to regulate the manner in which a company shall conduct 
its business. They undoubtedly have a perfect right to say to each 
company ‘‘You shall not spend for expense purposes any money that 
is not provided for that purpose,’’ and to justify this claim, the Insurance 
Commissioners have reasons to believe and claim that when the insur- 
ing public purchases their policies from a life insurance company, they 
do so with the understanding that the company is conducting its business 
according to the legal requirements of the Insurance Department, and if 
a company uses the reserve portion of a premium, they undoubtedly are 
violating the intention of the insurance laws of the country. 

John A. McCall (president of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
rany) in his address at Yale, stated that one of the requirements ex- 
acted of their company by the Prussian Government, in order that 
they might do business in that country, was that they would not spend 
more than 2 per cent of the amount insured, in the conducting of their 
business. Therefore, if the older countries have authority to control 
the amount spent by life insurance companies in the conducting of their 
affairs, it might be well for this younger country to profit from the 
experience of the older ones, and it might be greatly to our advantage. 

I believe that the laws at the present time are sufficient to support 
any Insurance Commissioner in taking the stand that none of the 
reserve portion of the premium should be used for expense purposes. If 
such a law was enforced by the Insurance Commissioners, the matter of 
rebating and lapsing, as well as the excessive racing for new business 
would be stopped. 

W. C. BALDWIN, 
Vice-President Pittsburg Life and Trust Company. 

Pittsburg, June 15. 





INTERESTING AND TRUE. 

Not very long ago a life agent, on a Columbus avenue (Boston) 
car, to which there had been a slight mishap, got into friendly con- 
versation with another passenger. When they parted they exchanged 
cards. The life agent was himself and the other was a lawyer of some 
reputation. The acquaintance shortly after ripened into a $10,000 
policy insuring the life of the lawyer. 





“You can’t saw wood with a hammer,” is an old saying. When 
you have a prominent or difficult prospect don’t send an apprentice 
to instruct him; send your best man, one who can talk insurance 
intelligently and thoroughly understands the goods you have to offer. 
Many a prospect has been lost through being unskillfully ap- 
proached. 




















